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PREFACE 

This book does not aim to cover all the topics which 
would be included in a comprehensive text-book; it 
is just an Introduction, although the treatment is 
systematic since my motive in taking up the study was 
to strike a clear path for myself through the jungle of 
social questions. Some problems of great importance, 
as for example the institution of land-tenure, of mar- 
riage, are left on one side : others have received a more 
extended notice,, probably because the upheaval of 
Europe during the recent years has thrust these into 
prominence. 

The centrtd theme of sociology, as here conceived, is 
the definition of social groups, their classification and 
their relations to each other. Taken apart such study 
is an intellectual exercise placing a number of concep- 
tions in a rational order, like pieces on a chessboard : 
the difficulty which the task presents does not lie so 
much in the effort of thought as in the variety of 
sciences which the student has to turn for his materials. 
Anthropology, biology, psychology, history, to say 
nothing of politics, theology, education, all in turn have 
to be requisitioned. I cannot pretend to a mastery of 
these great fields of research and shall not hope to escape 
the strictures of those who are qualified to handle such 
disciplines. Some of the more obvious defects have been 
removed by the kindness of those who have read the 
pages in proof : the rest are on record. 

Some readers may become impatient as they proceed 
at finding the same idea repeated as the exposition de- 
velops : when a point is once made they want to have 
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done with it, and they are inclined to regard repetition 
as mere padding. The fault, if it be a fault, arises out 
of the method : since our aim is system, a series of 
related thoughts, each advance must be seen in rela- 
tion : each piece on the board must be known in all 
its bearings before the player can get the hang of the 
game. Every science exhibits at bottom a few large 
principles and a student's absorption in details is only 
designed to enable him, partly by subconscious pro- 
cesses of mind, to get familiar with these few but 
fundamental doctrines. When the student has got his 
system, his scheme of related laws or principles, fairly 
complete he can set it down and publish it. It then 
becomes a challenge to further thought, since every 
reader has to make a system of his own, fashioned with 
his own material. It may well be that an author's 
scheme (especially in a study like sociology which is 
not yet standardized) needs amendment : but that is 
not a serious matter for his readers : within limits his 
failure is as useful as his success. Teachers no longer 
rely upon the number of followers whom they can at- 
tract to a banner, but upon the keenness which the 
pupils manifest in working with their own minds. In 
all the social sciences (and one imagines the same is 
true in the physical sciences) this same demand should 
be repeated : — ^to get the student to forage for himself, 
seeking for those large principles out of which a system 
is created. 

Now while on the one hand this exploration carries a 
Student to the deepest sources of learning to which he 
has access, he will go astray unless at the same time 
he keeps his footing on the solid ground of experience — 
personal experience of life as he finds it. This demand 
indicates a second feature of method, and one which 
is of capital importance in social study. As we have 
seen, the sociologist has to turn to many fields of re- 
search in order to find the materials for his subject : 
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but what of the subject-matteri Here his method is 
the very opposite : it carries him right away from the 
study and the library. These chapters are illustrated 
by all sorts of trivial matters : — ^incidents, scraps of 
poetry and history, extracts from novels : they are 
inserted because the familiarities of the street and 
market place are the proper source on which the 
student of human affairs must draw if his study is to 
conform to the facts. The great books, both ancient 
and modem, have set us the example, and some of the 
authors quoted in this book, are masters of the method. 
Here again there are risks to be run : there may be 
a lapse of style, a lack of proportion : in fact all the 
perils to which composition is exposed when illustration 
is sought from 'the common things that round us lie.' 
The method seems to be an affair of chance : qtiite 
un-methodical in fact. Any reader of this book will be 
able to substitute for the quotations and references to 
history and belles lettres other passages equally illus- 
trative of the point at issue : — ^what principle of selec- 
tion can be sought which will distinguish a scheme of 
thought from a medley of details ? There is no principle, 
except for the writer, like the painter, to let his mind 
flow freely in the atmosphere and take his chance. If 
there is any attempt at effect, at laboured search for 
subject-matter or illustration, then the reader's taste 
is affronted by artifice. The writer (and still more 
a lecturer or speaker) must let his mood have right of 
way; it by so doing he appears to obtrude his indi- 
viduality, well, that is the penalty which has to be paid 
when he decides to adopt the method; so long as he 
loses himself in his subject the reader wUl follow suit. 
His errors may be corrected, either by self-criticism or 
by the judgment of others who assist in revision : just 
as an actor, after the first-night performance, can im- 
prove his part, if he is modest enough, without losing 
grip of the impressionist quality which gives reality to 
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the original sketch. We cannot base philosophy on 
personal experience but unless we can illustrate and 
confirm it from ' the trivial round ' it is not philosophy 
at all. 

I dwell on these points of method partly because 
sociology is a comparatively new study (in spite of the 
labours of the Sociological Society), partly because 
young scholars are inclined to be too timid, afraid of mak- 
ing mistakes or of breaking with tradition. And the 
issue afiects that wider circle of readers who are eager to 
study social questions but hesitate because of their lack^ 
or supposed lack, of qualifications of an academic 
kind. There are many men and women, (those e.g. 
associated with the W.E.A. and many others who have 
not even a remote connection with Universities) whose 
mental habits are quite consistent with an approach to 
psychology or sociology, if they can be brought to realize 
that the subject-matter of these studies lies all round 
them, and needs only to be selected in the light of large 
principles. 

One might go further : for it is now apparent that 
philosophy can only be created, and re-created, when 
its roots are spread abroad in the common soU, but to 
pursue this theme would carry us beyond the range of 
a preface. 

I have to thank several friends for help in revising 
the proofs : my colleagues, Mr A. E. Heath, Miss W. 
Hindshaw and Dr Olive Wheeler, also Mr A. Redford 
and the Rev. F. H. Vaughan : last, but not least, 
Professor L. T. Hobhouse, whose encouragement led 
me to go forward and complete the study. 

J. J. FINDLAY. 

Manchesteu, 
llt?i February 1920. 
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Now these instances, simple as they are, are typical of the life 
of society. They illustrate what is meant by the social fact as 
distinct from the biological and the psychological. They shew 
that in sociology what we have to deal with is the results that 
come about from the interplay of motives, the behaviour of men 
in the mass as they act and react upon each other. They shew, 
secondly, how the very nature of this interaction will call forth 
new forces previously latent in the individuals concerned in the 
affair, and they shew how the results so arrived at are incorporated 
in institutions. The interplay of human motives and the inter- 
action of human beings is the fundamental fact of social life, and 
the permanent results which this interaction achieves and the in- 
fluence which it exercises upon the individuals who take part in it, 
constitutes the fundamental fact of social evolution. — L. T. Hob- 
house, Social Evolution and Political Theory, p. 31. 

Have you never felt when you have been swept into the inter- 
action of some group of persons that you were being employed as 
part of a figure that without you wovdd be incomplete ?_ . . . 
Dimly you recognize that you have played some part in the 
creation of that figure, and that living for a moment, as you have 
done, in some force outside your own individuality, you have yet 
expressed that same individuality more nobly than any poor asser- 
tion of your own small, lonely figure could afford. You have been 
used, and now you are alone again. . . . You were caught up and 
united to your fellow men. God appeared to you— not, as you had 
expected, in a vision cut off from the rest of the world, but in 
a revelation that you shared and that was only revealed because 
you were uniting with others. And yet your individuality was still 
there, strengthened, heightened, purified. 

And the vision of the figure remains. . . . 

The secret of the mystery of life is the isolation that separates 
every man from his fellow— the secret of dissatisfaction too; and 
the only purpose in life is to realize that isolation, and to love 
one's fellow man because of it, and to shew one's courage, like a 
flag to which the other travellers will wave their answer.— Hugh 
Walpole, The Secret City, p. 180. 
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CHAPTER I 

THE FIELD OF INQUIRY 

The Starting-poixtt : Familiar Facts of Experience. — 
I was invited the other day to a club meeting. The 
members gather at frequent intervals; several of them 
are good friends of mine but I was not particularly 
interested in their activities, so instead of taking my 
part I sat quiet and reflected upon their behaviour. If 
the reader will follow my example he can very smoothly 
secure a standpoint from which to study the method of 
sociology. 

These club members are persons, bodily persons, each 
with his own appearance and presence, but for the 
purposes of this club they are something which we call 
mental or psychicaL They meet to exchange ideas, to 
express their feelings, to form resolutions : the give and 
take which is the purpose of their meeting is all in this 
mental (or, as some would say, spiritual) region : it con- 
cerns experience. Some thinkers hold that all this region 
of things, feeling, willing, reflecting, is of the same order 
of phenomena as the material objects present to our 
senses : that what we imagine to be nund or soul or spirit 
is just a finer result of brain activity : that by a clever 
illusion men have invented such terms as mind, experi- 
ence and the like ; in short, that psychology is a branch 
of physiology. 
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We shall not embark on this controversy; we shall 
assume the reality of mind, of mental entities, and shall 
not delay to discuss any theories of the relation between 
mind and body. Every science must recognize its own 
limits ; the student of society must take over a theory of 
psychology ready-made, and assume data Which modern 
psychology will supply to him. Here in the club room 
are these persons. A psychologist can describe, in the 
technique of his science, their general mental qualities, 
memory, reason, and so forth; after some slight ac- 
quaintance with the personality of any of them, he can 
give you a description of their experience — i.e., of some 
of the stuff or * content * on which these powers have 
been exercised : if he follows the latest exposition, he 
can deal with the sub-conscious, and discuss repressed 
complexes (1). He can go further : Jie can turn to some- 
thing he calls * social psychology ' and can note how 
part of the content of A's mind has obviously been 
influenced, say, by B. For one noticeable fact about 
these men is that while each of them is a personality 
(living — mind and body — by and for himself), he is by 
no means self-made or self-suflScing ; on the contrary, 
he is from start to finish, body and mind, a most wonder- 
fully complicated product of other bodies and of other 
minds ; he is ' heir of all the ages,' shaped by what we 
call social heredity, bearing within himself the impress 
of a universe working since the dawn of time to make 
him what he is. 

Our psychologist, neglecting likenesses in the bodily 
frame, calls our attention to mental attributes and 
experiences which are shared by all these members, to 
the influence which one may exert upon another. When 
he fastens our attention upon this aspect of lite, he calls 
his study ' social psychology.' Obviously this is only 
one aspect of a whole situation ; every man is all the time 
both social and individual; if we imkindly criticize a 
member of the club as anti-social or unsocial because 
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he growls in his corner instead of cheerfully joining in 
the fun, we are using a popular term which has no scien- 
tific meaning : he is just as much related to and de- 
pendent on his fellows as the rest of us who share the 
laugh against laim. As some one has said : ' It is not 
man that has made society; society has made man.' 
And even this is not the whole truth, for society is a 
phenomenon far older than humanity; we can, for ex- 
ample, observe animal society, since every form of living 
being is dependent, in its degree, on social intercourse. 
Wherever life is witnessed, there also is society : soli- 
tude is only a matter of degree : every item of living 
tissue seeks its kind. 

It is not surprising therefore to observe that while 
each person of himself is different from his fellows, he is 
also very like the rest : many of his feelings, experi- 
ences, aspirations are identical with those of other 
people : and further, he enters into the life of others, he 
shares, as we say, actively in their pursuits. This is 
a distinct phenomenon : a new view of the man's be- 
haviour : two or more persons become for the time 
being, and for certain purposes, one : not only are they 
more or less like each other in thought and feeling, but 
they express their minds in united behaviour. The pro- 
verb says that ' great minds think alike ' : but proverbs 
seldom express more than half the truth; minds great 
and small tend to share experience. 

Now what does the psychologist do with this pheno- 
menon? Just as at the outset of his reflections he dis- 
cerns and postulates an individual mind, distinct from 
individual body and discovers a host of facts, of prin- 
ciples, relating to the separate mind, so now he postu- 
lates with equal confidence, a social mind, an entity 
displaying, in its sphere, many of the qualities which he 
noted before in an individual mind. Just as a person 
is said to possess a mind, varying at each moment of 
consciousness but stable in its general disposition, so, it 
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is alleged, a group of persons display a social mind, vary- 
ing in quality, from moment to moment, but capable of 
displaying stable characteristics, and persisting in time 
and in energy far beyond the capacity of any individual 
life. 

Sociality one aspect or view of life. — ^Let us dweU 
upon this conception, for it is the starting-point of our 
whole study. If the very phrase ' a social mind ' appears 
far-fetched, it is only because we have not transferred 
to society those conceptions of the individual mind which 
custom and practice since childhood have made habitual 
to us. We act, however, upon the assumptions of this 
social psychology with as much assurance as we display 
in crediting our own mental existence. Common speech 
is full of terms such as communion, co-operation, associa- 
tion, all implying the existence of this feature in 
experience. A disinclination to realize this conception 
may be felt in this modem age which would not have 
been shared by our ancestors, say ia the Middle Ages, 
(2) for the civilized world of to-day is in some degree 
the product of personal emancipation : we have learnt 
to value personal religion, personal civic rights, per- 
sonal property far beyond what was possible in earlier 
epochs. Hence many people will say that the individual 
is much more than society; they feel and know them- 
selves in a way that they do not and cannot feel and 
know other people : the self, the physical and spiritual 
ego, is something different from any alter. This is of 
course true enough : but is not the alter, the sentiment 
of altruism, quite as real, quite as necessary to Ufe, 
as the ego? It only needs reflection to agree that the 
conception of a social mind is not an abstraction of meta- 
physics, but arises out of a body of experience on which 
we rely in all our conduct. If a further excursion into 
history were within our province, it might be profitable 
to investigate the psychology of early m£in and search 
for the epoch at which man first became conscious of 
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' self.' Mr Cooley, to whom this book owes much, treats 
the same problem by examining the growth of the child, 
and avers (3) that the " I-consciousness " does not ex- 
plicitly appear until the child is, say, about two years 
old, and that when it does appear it comes in close con- 
junction with the consciousness of other persons and of 
those relations which make up a social group. " It is 
in fact simply one phase of a body of personal thought 
which is self-consciousness in one aspect and social con- 
sciousness in another." 

Tlie most forcible expression of this view of human life 
is found in an essay by F. H. Bradley. If the reader 
can study the entire essay all the better; I extract the 
following passage, since it is important at the outset to 
secure a balanced view : — 

" Thus the child is at birth ; and he is born not into a desert, 
but into a living world, a whole which has a true individuality 
of its own, and into a system and order which it is difficult to 
look at as anything else than an organism, and which, even in 
England, we are now beginning to call by that name. . . . For 
he does not even think of his separate self; he grows with his 
world . . . and when he can separate himself from that world, and 
know himself apart from it, then by that time his self, the object 
of his self-consciousness is penetrated, infected, characterized by 
the existence of others. Its content implies in every fibre relations' 
of community. . . . He grows up in an atmosphere of example 
and general custom, his life widens out from one little world to 
Other and higher worlds, and he apprehends through successive 
stations the whole in which he lives and in which he has lived. 
Is he now to try and develop his ' individuality,' his self, which 
is not the same as other selves? Where is it? Whalt is it? Where 
can he find it? The soul within him is saturated, is filled, is 
qualified by, it has assimiliated, has got its substance, has built 
itself up from, it is one and the same life with the universal 
life, and if he turns against this he turns against himself; if he 
thrusts it from him, he tears his own vitals; if he attacks it, he 
sets his weapon against his own heart " (4). 

Individuality, therefore, is just one view, one aspect 
of our mode of life : sociality is not an antagonistic view, 
but complementary. Both are of course just aspects, 
the views of people who enjoy taking views : each con- 
sidered by itself is partial and to that extent out of focus 
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and false (5). It is open to any man to say that we 
think too much about society and that he for his part 
does not wish to attend to the topic. There is no reason 
why he should reflect upon these problems at all : if, 
however, he is a student or wishes to appropriate the 
fruits of psychological inquiry, he must reckon with all 
the facts. There is no individual psychology which is 
not also social psychology, i.e., there is no phenomenon 
of behaviour which can be fully interpreted until both 
its individual and its social aspects have been taken into 
account. " Mind is an organic whole made up of co- 
operating individualities, in somewhat the same way that 
the music of an orchestra is made up of divergent but 
related sounds. No one would think it necessary or 
reasonable to divide the music into two kinds, that made 
by the whole and that of the particular instruments, and 
no more are there two kinds of mind, the social mind 
and the individual mind. When we study the social 
mind we merely fix our attention on larger aspects and 
relations rather than on the narrower ones of ordinary 
psychology " (6). We may extend the analogy by refer- 
ence to a gramophone record : here the complex of 
sounds is absolutely united by a mysterious physical 
process into a new entity which lasts for years and can 
be redistributed into its original portions at the will of 
any musician who hears the gramophone. 

Each one person shares the life of many circles. — 
If the reader cares to think further on. this line, he 
can pursue the parallelism between social mind and indi- 
vidual mind to almost any length, dealing in turn with 
cognative, emotional and purposive aspects of experi- 
ence : he may then extend the comparison even to the 
sub-conscious field. My friends at the club are engaged 
in revising the club rules; their general line of argu- 
ment and sentiment is pretty clear and ' above board,' 
but we know that there are some feelings about be- 
haviour and policy to which no one likes to give expres- 
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sion, although one or two will convey a hint of these in 
private conversation; such forms of communal feeling 
may however often shape policy more powerfully than 
the flow of public discussion. 

One difference, however, between the individual and 
the social mind will at once be apparent. The secre- 
tary of the club belongs to the local association of the 
Liberal Party; he is also a churchwarden, and in busi- 
ness a prominent member of his trade organization : most 
of the other men are in general members of other 
clubs, and each of them is anyway a member of a 
family. In other words, each person belongs to many 
social groups, and he therefore only gives a part of 
him' self ' to any one. A diagram may illustrate the 
situation : — 




P stands for a person, the circles passing through the 
point P represents a few of the groups in which P shares ; 
he behaves differently in each group, since the general 
qualities called out by any group demand from him a 
diSerent response : at the same time he carries his in- 
dividuality into each group. Some people are so greatly 
impressed with the influence exerted on a man by his 
associates as to hold that the individuality, or ego, is 
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merely the sum of these influences : that the point P is 
merely the intersection of various circles; and certainly 
much that we shall observe as to the nature of influence 
shews how forcibly mankind endeavours to mould the 
individual, especially in childhood, to a social pattern. 

We must, however, avoid pushing the analogy to 
extremes. What we all admit is that any man or any 
community is influenced, adapted, developed, by the 
mental environment, i.e., by society, at least as much as 
by the physical environment. People use the term 
society pretty vaguely; looked at from the personal 
standpoint it may be defined as the total mental environ- 
ment that I experience at any given moment. We need 
some other term to indicate a single purposeful combina- 
tion to which we can attribute distinct and continuous 
behaviour : for this purpose we shall speak of a social 
group, or more briefly, a group. Borrowing the termin- 
ology of physical science we say that the ' unit ' in 
sociology is a group : " wherever two or three are 
gathered together " there is a unit for sociology. The 
group may embrace millions as in a Church or in a 
secular State : it may include only two in a family or 
the half-dozen children of a dame's school; wherever 
found, the student follows the group to observe likeness 
and difference and to discover principles of corporate 
behaviour. 

While adopting technical terms it may be well to note 
the conventional sense of the word ' corporate ' which 
we constantly employ in these chapters. * Corporate 
life ' is a popular phrase suggested by analogy between 
mind and body, but transferred to the mental life, 
invisible, intangible, in-corporeal : it denotes that aspect 
of experience in which we share life with our fellows, 
members with us of society, by an analogy, useful 
though dangerous, with membership of sense-organs and 
limbs in the body. The psychologist carries us to the 
point where we discern this entity, this social mind. 
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so-called ; he analyses its characters, distinguishes it from 
an individual mind : when employing the comparative 
method he traces similar phenomena in animal society : 
by a genetic method he wiU note the stages of develop- 
ment in childhood or in early man : by the physician's 
method he will observe the aberrations of group be- 
haviour when a crowd or other group display abnormal 
qualities (7), or, in the diagnosis of an individual, he 
will observe abnormal ways in which a patient reacts 
against his social environment, and still more important, 
the way in which social pressure has caused iimer con- 
flict (8). The sociologist begins where the psychologist 
leaves off : his business is with the new unit, the group. 
He depends on the psychologist to start him on his 
exploration, to define his units and trace their characters ; 
thus equipped he explores society and seeks for types, 
for inter-actions : — restilts in social behaviour which lie 
beyond the proper limits of psychology. No doubt the 
limits are not amenable to exact definition : no more 
are the limits between chemistry and physics quite easy 
to trace, but in the one case as in the other, when once 
the observer has got his conception of the unit fairly 
clear, he can go forward, confident that further study 
will, among other results, help to a finer conception of 
the fundamental units. 

Some doubt may be felt as 'to whether any given com- 
pany of persons are to be regarded as a group for our 
purposes, as a sociological unit. The inquiry is readily 
laid by reference to the psychological categories of emo- 
tion, intelligence, conation. Any accretion is an effective 
social group in so far as it consists of members who 
evince common sympathies, possess common interests, 
pursue common ends : — ^in other words, they not only 
respond alike to like stimuli but they execute a united 
response. This uniformity of reaction to identical 
stimuli is the comprehensive factor which enables us 
(o) to identify any individual as being a member of a 
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group, (b) to declare that the total is a social unit and 
not a fortuitous concourse. Just so far as we recognize 
uniformity in the mental make-up of an individual and 
describe him as evincing day after day such and such 
qualities, so Tve diagnose and describe the tastes, 
thoughts, tendencies of a political party or a golf club. 
The social group, of course, is limited in range so far 
as the composition and function of the group is limited, 
but its behaviour is a common quality, to which the 
term ' social mind ' can be attached without confusion. 

The psychologist can extend the contrast and com- 
parison between the individual and the group in many 
directions, which we shall have to assimie for the pur- 
poses we have in view. For example, as regards acti- 
vity, an organized Group-Will, as described so finely 
by Graham Wallas (9), acts more slowly than the single 
mind : — Whence the reformer finds it hard to be a demo- 
crat : he knows his own mind and wants to get to work, 
he is impatient at having to wait imtil he can convince 
his committee, or still worse, the general public. 

Can the one and the many be reconciled? — ^We are 
aware that this scanty discussion of the social mind 
leaves out of sight many difficulties. Thus we have 
quoted from Bradley a challenge to the individualist to 
tell us where his mind is, his isolated self. But the 
challenge may be thro\^n back : where, after all, 
is this social mind; has it a united experience, some- 
thing separate from the experience of its members? 
And if so how does ' it ' come to life and achieve its 
ends, express its feelings ? A crowd perhaps can simul- 
taneously shout its verdict and rush * as one man ' on 
the barricades : but even here the actual procedure is 
that so many persons, separated entities, move in a 
given direction and utter sounds more or less identical. 
It is only our ingenuity in thought, it may be said, 
which images those persons as one body, a crowd, with 
a single will, a single emotion. Undoubtedly we con- 
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ceive of the social mind, the common will, by an effort 
of thought; if we like to say so it is a figment of the 
imagination. And the only consolation is that our con- 
ception of personal Ufe, of individual mind is equally 
a product of our cleverness in explaining the puzzles of 
existence. Both conceptions grow up somehow in the 
course of our development from infancy; neither of 
them appear to be within the psychical grasp of animal 
creation; as regards our ancestors it would appear that 
they appreciated and acted upon belief in the universal 
mind and the social mind long before they realized the 
importance of individuality. The diflSculties in thinking 
out a basis for social psychology are not to be denied; 
and yet one has no scruple in leaving them unsolved 
because the task before us, in sociology, is sufl&cieht for 
the day. What no one will question is the empirical 
fact that groups of persons, body and mind, do co- 
operate and do come into conflict; and that achieve- 
ments do result from the interaction, such as cannot be 
fairly credited to any one person; in the last analysis 
no doubt you could find that every stone in the great 
cathedral was laid by a separate mason, who might or 
might not share in the gothic idea; and on that 
separatist basis you could deny that the inspiring 
structure expressed the common mind of an Order and 
an Age. But this denial, however justified by clever think- 
ing, does not commend itself to common sense, which 
again is just the customary, universal view of experi- 
ence which we rely upon because it is shared and is 
* common.' 

When, however, we have dismissed the paradoxes of 
philosophy, there is one practical difficulty in accepting 
the analogy between a single person and a group. The 
individual acts as one ; he is the arbiter and despot of his 
own person; he may take time to make up his mind, 
but when the resolution is formed, there is no dispute 
as to who shall be entrusted with its execution : the 
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hands and feet, tongue and eyes are organs obedient to 
the despotic Ego. Buit in a group this executive depart- 
ment is not so easily arranged : — " who shall beU the 
cat ? " was the difficulty felt by Speaker Lenthall when 
Charles I., an individual, quarrelled with the social mind 
of the House of Commons. And the illustration suggests 
the answer. Modem man spends his finest efforts in 
trying to express more and more adequately his social 
mind. The individual seeks his representative (see 
Chap. IX.), contrives new modes of organization and 
schemes of government, all with the hope of imparting 
to the group more and more of that imity which in the 
single person is so comforting. As we proceed in our 
analysis we shall see that imity, organization, representa- 
tion, government are some of the chief topics which 
occupy the sociologist. Reverting for a moment to his- 
tory is it not clear that the story of the Renaissance, the 
Reformation and the English Civil War illustrate such 
efforts? The individual of the Middle Ages first finds 
himself cut adrift from the overshadowing unity of 
religious fellowship, and by a re-formation seeks a better 
mode of representing himself before the majesty of God. 
Having solved that mighty problem his personality is 
clearer to him, he has become more of an individual; 
he stands on his own feet, and performs mighty deeds 
in the Golden Age of Elizabeth. No sooner is this 
emancipation achieved than he questions the constitu- 
tion of his political ' mind ' : he had accepted the Tudor 
monarch as his leader and mouthpiece but the Stuart 
Kings do not act on his behalf : nay, they mis-represent 
both himself and the common mind of his fellows : so 
for a half-century or more iadividuals and groups con- 
tend until an agreement as to representation is reached. 
Whatever sort of group we form some one must act on 
its behalf and hence problems of government are of 
immense importance to human progress, not alone in 
politics but in every sphere; and they are important 
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to me as a personality because I can only express myself 
through my comrades. Doubly important, again, be- 
cause sentiments of surrender, of loyalty are rapidly 
transferred to a group, and to the symbols, offices, 
holders of office which the group creates. Lovelace 
sang of 



« 



The sweetness, mercy, majesty, 
And glories of my King." (10) 

He meant it, literally, although he knew that Charles 
Stuart had faults in abundance. He simply did not 
distinguish between Kiagship, a social principle of unity, 
and the holder of the office : he just surrendered his 
individuality to a leader as his ancestors had done for 
ages : to him the political mind of England could only 
be expressed and represented by the King. Thus the 
monarch was more to him than the holder of an office 
or the symbol of a supposititious social mind : the King 
was in very deed the instrument and agent through 
whom alone the subject could act as an Englishman. 
If to us this view of corporate Ufe seems fantastic, we 
must endeavour to appreciate it as rational to many 
minds not only in that epoch but in ours. 

After writing the above I have read again the philo- 
sophic exposition of sociology by Professor Maciver. 
He will not permit us to speak of a ' social mind ' or 
a ' collective mind ' and criticizes sharply the views of 
William James, McDougall and others who favour the 
hypothesis of super-individual " collective " minds. 
" A collection of trees is a wood, and that we can study 
as a unity; so an aggregation of men is a society, a 
much more determinate unity : but a collection of trees 
is not a collective tree, and neither is a collection of 
persons or minds a collective person or miad " (11). 
No careful student of sociology should fail to read 
Chap II. in Community and learn from it to avoid the 
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' False Perspectives.' At the same time I am convinced 
that Maciver's objections to the popular use of terms 
like ' common mind ' or ' collective will ' are objections 
to forms of speech rather than to false reasoning. If the 
effect of using such terms is to lower the value we 
attach to personality then they must be avoided. But 
technical terms are usually derived from analogies : and 
Maciver himself is forced to use such analogies. ' The 
mind of a people ' is in his view a misleading term, but 
he speaks of ' the spirit of the people ' : ' collective 
mind ' is forbidden, but ' common will ' and common 
life are permissible. 

These inconsistencies in terminology, these disputes 
between philosophers are really due to a greater diJ05- 
ulty, which always meets the intellect as a fundamental 
hindrance to such arguments when you carry them 
far enough. Logical argument always leads to irrecon- 
cilable paradox : — Mind and Matter, Time and Eternity, 
God and Man, One and Many, Ego and Alter : — ^who can 
systematize these conceptions? Who can claim to 
understand, to explain, the reality of his own exist- 
ence? Our clearest forms of speech are but halting 
provisional attempts at exploration : our intellect by its 
very success in criticism serves but to demonstrate the 
limits of intellectualism. 

The place of Sociology in the Hierarchy of Studies. 
— Students sometimes feel a further difficulty in defini- 
tion. The social mind appears to be all-embracing : 
man-in-society is man all over the place ! — ^in politics, in 
justice, in commerce, in the arts, in religion, in family 
life. In a sense this is true, for all institutions are 
social institutions, and yet it would be arrogant to insist 
that politics and religion are mere off-shoots of a single 
science, to be called ' Social Science.' This claim was 
formerly made; a National Association for the Pro- 
motion of Social Science flourished for many years during 
the Victorian epoch, with Departments such as Eco- 
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nomy and Trade, Education, Health, Jurisprudence (12). 
We can see now that such an attempt at a hierarchy 
was in vain : that Association did something to help 
forward the public welfare in various departments but 
did little to unify them ; it did not attempt to discover 
universal principles on which trader, lawyer, teacher 
can institute combined action. The more modem con- 
ception of sociology follows a different order of thought : 
we now recognize that every field of study has its dual 
aspect of concrete and abstract, the former is specific to 
each field, to each branch of science, the latter is more 
universal, abstracted not only from one department, 
but from many. In the present case we abstract a very 
wide view of man's behaviour, that, namely, in which he 
engages in concerted action : we witness this pheno- 
menon in many departments of conduct and in each 
case we neglect the specific and attend solely to thjs one 
aspect; we "inquire whether we can arrive at types, 
classes, principles in the manner customary to people 
who think in the scientific mode. Thus instead of claim- 
ing a place of supremacy among the social sciences (if 
politics, economics, and the like can be so described) or 
establishing itself as the social science, sociology takes 
a stand side by side with the others; it presents one 
facet of the diamond. If the study is successful it will 
not dispense with its allies but modestly hope to contri- 
bute to their advancement. 

For, after all, a new study, even though very abstract, 
even though it were to hold itself quite detached from 
practical issues, must justify itself sooner or later by 
proving its value to men of affairs. Every science worthy 
of the name has arisen from practical needs, and how- 
ever far it ascends to the heights of philosophy, it comes 
to earth again. This book is a case in point. The 
studies which are concentrated in these chapters are the 
outcome of thought extending over thirty years, to 
understand one type of social group, viz., the corporate 
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life of school ; they have, however, been stimulated very 
forcibly by the extraordinary and rapid changes in the 
social order which the War precipitated. The evolution 
of mankind seems to suggest that social cataclysm leads 
some men away from the details of the conflict and com- 
pels them to contemplate, to abstract; to seek amid 
the ruins of a temple for a nearer approach towards the 
deity to which its altars were erected. 

Such contemplation, since the dawn of consciousness, 
has taken two main directions, corresponding to the 
difference between matter and mind. The first of these 
may be illustrated by physics where man has elaborated 
out of ' matter ' all sorts of new tools, to work his will 
both over the inanimate world and over his fellow men ; 
similarly in the realm of mind itself, in that very struc- 
ture by which man lives as man, he makes ingenious ad- 
vances. The great epochs of human progress are marked 
by discoveries — or inventions it you please — which served 
as new tools, new devices for conduct. We call these 
sometimes by the term ' revelation,' especially when 
associated with the mysteries of religion, but in the light 
of evolution we may without irreverence place them 
with the material inventions of fire, of the printing press, 
the steam-engine, each of which has its import for social 
as well as for material progress. To us the warning of 
Socrates ' Know thyself ' seems a commonplace : self- 
consciousness is now a common attribute of rational 
man; but what a revelation, what a rock of offence 
it was to his judges 1 And still greater, still more 
stupendous as an instrument of regeneration was the 
message of the Master : " Thou shalt love thy neighbour 
as thyself," Such utterances, whether the dicta of a 
great Seer or the vaguer discovery of many minds in 
a new age, mark the birth each of them of a new 
science, a new conception of the universe, a new step in 
an endless series of advances, of refinements, in obedi- 
ence to that universal principle of complexity (13) to 
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which all nature is and has been subject since ' life ' 
came to ' earth ' (compare p. 62 below). 

We should regard the study of sociology and of the 
psychology from which it springs — ^not as the idle pur- 
suit of impractical minds, of persons who have nothing 
better to do — but as one of the inevitable results of 
impulse. Age after age phenomena, animate and inani- 
mate, are subject to greater differentiation (14); age 
after age man's power of control, over himself, his 
fellows, or his universe, becomes vaster; he cannot 
help thinking, adventuring, trying, and somehow one or 
another thinks ahead of the rest, others catch him up, 
and before they are aware a new ' science ' has emerged, 
or a new principle of behaviour. When once discovered 
and adopted, it may be incorporated by succeeding gene- 
rations as part of the routine of life, added to the 
mechanism by which the race proceeds to advance (or, 
if they choose, to fall back); what was once a chance 
variation becomes a confirmed habit. 

So it has been with the science of sociology, if we care 
to claim such a title for the study. As elaborated by 
Herbert Spencer it appeared as if it were a branch of 
biology. Arguing from first to last by analogy with the 
evolution of plants and animals, and pre-supposing a 
theory of freedom inconsistent with common experience, 
this great philosopher nevertheless brought together a 
multitude of data of which his successors can make better 
use. The particular view of evolution which produced 
his Sociology no longer satisfies, but the impulse to re- 
concile the phenomena of social lite with the general 
order of nature remains. Anyone who reads, for ex- 
ample, Graham Wallas's Great Society — or Hobhouse's 
Social Evolution and Political Theory (16) should admit 
that men are now creating a novel instrument of thought, 
a specialized tool for the impersonal consideration of 
social behaviour which mankind will use to some purpose. 

It is, of course, open to any critic to say that the tool 
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is still very blunt : that the abstractions here outlined 
are mere abstractions, putting ' common sense ' in long- 
winded phrases. If any reader of these pages comes to 
such a conclusion the writer will not dispute the verdict, 
but he prophesies with confidence that the book of revela- 
tion is not closed, that the paradox between statics and 
dynamics has not yet ended in the triumph of roiitine; 
and in an age when research is popularly supposed to be 
concerned solely with dominion over dust or fiesh, he 
asserts that the most profound advances are yet to be 
made in the inner life of man himself; that indeed no 
true man of science can separate the two, for he is only 
half a man who is not somewhat of a poet : 

" As the bird wings and sings. 
Let us cry ' All good things 

' Are ours, nor soul helps flesh more, now, than flesh 
helps souls !' " (16) 

A new science seeks a new terminology, — To some 
readers, the question whether sociology can at present 
really claim rank as a science will be irritating; but 
others may regard it is a useful aid to definition; 
I suggest one mode of criticism which may be helpful. 
As a science emerges into clear view it finds the need 
for its own set of technical terms and its advance as a 
differentiated complex of thought may be estimated by 
this criterion. Inevitably we have to take our terms to 
describe the mental life from the life of nature, because 
when man first began to speak he was not conscious of 
himself or of society, but only of the world of gross 
sensation. So the philologists explain to us that as the 
race advances in intellectual power, and new sciences 
demand new terms, the old terms are modified to suit as 
best may be a new mode of experience. This is particu- 
larly convenient at first because much of the new thought 
begins by analogy. From St Paul to Herbert Spencer, 
the phraseology used to describe social behaviour is 
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adapted from biology : — St Paul dramatically pictures 
the conflict betwen the * members ' ; Spencer writes of 
the social ' organism,' social ' structure ' and so forth. 
But as soon as the student breaks loose from analogy, 
and arranges his conceptions in an independent system, 
he becomes dissatisfied both with the analogy and with 
the language : thus Graham Wallas (17) rejects organism 
and substitutes organization. For while both terms refer 
to the solidarity of a complex instrument (organ), the 
members of an organism are, properly speaking, in physi- 
cal imion while the members of an organization may be 
physically apart and are conceived by the sociologist as 
united only in mind. 

The student has therfore to examine his speech with 
care in order to be sure that he keeps within the new 
medium of language by which the new experience can 
best be apprehended. The safest plan is to employ where- 
ever possible terms expressing a imiversal reference. 
Thus it is less confusing to speak of a ' group,' meaning 
thereby any number of persons sharing a social mind, 
than to describe our unit either as an organization or an 
institution. Certainly every social mind is more or less 
organized, i.e., it acts as an organ or instrument to 
achieve a purpose, but purpose is only one of the quali- 
ties or characters which it displays, and the instrumental 
feature of its life is only one feature, a feature which 
tends too much to suggest mechanism and routine. 
' Institution ' again marks the character of stability, en- 
durance in time, a quality which distinguishes most of 
the types of social mind (see p. 37 below) : but again, 
only one quality. Are we to exclude the crowd or the 
mob from our purview? The mob is unorganized; if 
in any sense a crowd (as for example the Sunday after- 
noon meeting in Hyde Park) can be described as an 
institution, such a description would have little meaning. 
Yet in the evolution of social experience, whether of 
children or of early races, the chance concourse of indi- 
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viduals has played its part; even in modem adult life 
the influence of the mob orator should not be overlooked ; 
we must therefore include the crowd among the mani- 
festations of corporate life. 

While dropping * organism ' from our vocabulary we 
can keep ' organization,' using it pretty much as Herbert 
Spencer did. " Co-operation implies organization. If 
acts are to be effectually combined, there must be 
arrangements under which they are to be adjusted in 
their times, amounts, and characters " (18). 

With all our efforts to reduce life, whether personal 
or social, to the precision of accurate speech, we shall 
expect to be baffled by the elusive quality of our theme, 
and students need to be forewarned against discourage- 
ment. We can name and classify many groups into 
types, but the best things in life will scarcely yield to 
rigid definition; these groups, however, are only mani- 
festations or expressions of life and some of them, such 
as a group of friends (Chap. VI.) only exist when exempt 
from organization and routine. " To understand the 
whole reality of community we must keep in mind also 
the endless unformulated relations into which men enter, 
relations of every variety and of every degree of com- 
plexity, by whose means every man is brought into 
nearer oi remoter contact with every other, joined in a 
solidarity and interdependence which none can ever fully 
estimate" (19). 

But pedantry may be avoided.^ — ^To some students 
the precision of a clear-cut science, with its glossary of 
technical terms, is welcome. But there are not a few 
among those who contemplate the problem of evolution 
who mistrust the entire machinery by which these intel- 
lectual edifices are put together. So that the more exactly 
we aim at a uniform scheme of ideas, the more some will 
feel that we are narrowing the field of vision. For this, 
as we have seen, is the distressing quandary of all 
thinkers : — our instrument for advance in thought is the 
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intellect with its well-tried apparatus : — how else can 
revelation be apprehended except by the utterance of 
speech and the voice of reason? And yet, intuitions, 
primal impulses, sympathies were stirring the mind of 
man and of animals long before this instrument was 
discovered. And we ourselves are compelled in many 
situations to act upon intuition as fully as any creature 
of lower rank. And, the plague on't is, we trust our 
intuitions I In the present instance we begin our so- 
called science of sociology by postulating social minds : 
the majority of people who think about such matters at 
all will agree that in some Way or other such com- 
tnunity of mind with mind exists, and yet there is little 
to adduce by way of ' proof ' on its behalf I A most 
thoughtful plea for The Existence of Social Minds (20) 
has recently appeared and readers who have a taste for 
psychology will be thoroughly repaid by reading it. The 
conclusion put shortly is that an unlearned observer, 
noticing his own behaviour, can be readily brought 
to accept this basis for sociology since he is a pa,rticipant 
in social minds all the time : but that a learned observer 
will come to the same conclusion with difiSculty unless he 
takes a pragmatist view of the universe, strengthened 
by a conception of continuity both in the world of matter 
and of (individual) mind. 

While pursuing, therefore, with all possible accuracy, 
a consistent scheme of definitions, types, principles, 
aided by whatever powers of abstraction we possess, we 
are conscious all the while that the concrete situation is 
elusive : that the varieties of corporate life transcend 
our conception of time and space ; that we shall be con- 
stantly brought up against dilemma and must accept at 
times the limitations which beset all students who en- 
deavour to reduce phenomena to system. 



CHAPTER II 

NUMBEH, SPACE, TIME : AND PEOPEETY 

Any phenomenon in the universe of thought can be con- 
templated in terms of number, of space and of time; 
quantity, position, duration. Let us see what we can 
make of these universal attributes, which apply both to 
matter and mind : the way will then be open to consider 
phenomena more distinctive of sociology. 

Number and size. — ^It is a common complaint of 
' organizers * that ordinary members of clubs do not take 
interest. The clergy lament the apathy of the people 
who merely attend; even students at times show little 
zeal. But if you ask the zealous agent whether he would 
not prefer to drop these lukewarm adherents he replies : 
' Certainly not : I want all I can get 1 ' Other corpora- 
tions, such as limited liability companies, make no com- 
plaint on the score of apathy : all they require is your 
money, and a quorum at the shareholders' meeting. No 
general laws can be laid down : the size of a club or 
union depends upon its purpose. It is a truism to say 
that ' mere numbers do not count,' for until a man gives 
something of himself to a group, his membership is only 
formal. How many Britishers for example have since 
August 1914 for the first time become actually citizens 
of our kingdom I They were members before, but of their 
own will behaved as cyphers. A few men appear to hold 
that the individual life is so * sacred ' as to justify us in 
refusing to be partners with anyone : such men plume 
themselves as being indifferent to sympathy or opinion, 
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but they are only conducting an unhappy conflict with 
their own nature, repressing * complexes,' to use the 
language of recent psychology (21), which any accident 
may cause to assert themselves (compare p. 114). 

The chief phenomenon which arrests attention is the 
wide gulf which separates our modern life, since say 
1800, from that of all earlier epochs. The swarm and 
press of population, jostling in street and tram and train, 
has created a new environment : men live close together 
but as strangers : they sit first as strangers at school 
desks, and in the pews of churches or chapels ; they then 
serve as ' hands ' in huge factories or warehouses, coming 
and going like phantoms ; everywhere the person himself 
evades us : it is true that this change had been antici- 
pated in earlier epochs : the citizen of Athens or of 
mediaeval Paris learned to live in a crowd and to despise 
the solitary countryman who followed the plough. But 
the change in the nineteenth century was overwhelming 
in its rapidity : whereas in earlier times the balance be- 
tween multitude and solitude was fairly even, our epoch 
has tipped the scale absolutely in favour of the city and 
the throng. A man of to-day who gets on in public life 
gains an intuitive skill in dealing with numbers ; he finds 
himself at home in The Great Society (22). If a writer 
he hits off the average taste; if he buys he buys 
wholesale and pictures a universal market. Woodrow 
Wilson in The New Freedom (23) puts this change before 
his countrymen as the basal idea of the new politics. 
Thus in our epoch the man who desires to pursue a lite 
in any sense adequate, has to establish two sets of rela- 
tions, the first are the ancient ones, personal, with 
family friends and neighbours, involving what Cooley 
calls ' face-to-face intercourse ' in Primary Groups (24). 
The second are the novel, impersonal relationships, into 
which we enter with those whom we seldom or never 
see : or, if we do see them, we only visualize them as 
items : — across the counter, in the tramcar, on the stage 
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or platform ; they are so remote from us as to call forth 
feelings widely disparate from those stimulated by Prim- 
ary Groups. So civilized man to-day has to balance his 
life between the two : he sometimes becomes a ' public 
man,' thinking in numbers and agenda papers, living 
much of his real life with committees and minutes. 
Now this impersonal life is not necessarily passionless or 
unprejudiced because it is withdrawn from direct inter- 
course : it is common, for example, to find a man 
furious with hate of Lloyd George or of the Kaiser who 
has never seen either of them. The lack of face-to-face 
intercourse does not of itself imply any diminution of 
social activity : you can organize, as did John Wesley, 
a society in which the whole world is your parish, and 
millions of people who never meet can thereafter be 
stirred by Methodist enthusiasm. What has hap- 
pened in the nineteenth century is that very rapidly 
a large number of alert minds have taken up the task of 
organizmg, adapting themselves to this wholesale im- 
personal habit, whereas in earlier days only a few leaders 
so acted. They exhibit a new mode of intuition, an ear 
for the multitude : — a habit unknown to small popula- 
tions. The multitude itself very slowly and reluctantly 
shares such activities; the humdrum person, whether 
in town or covmtry, still depends upon face-to-face inter- 
course, keeping himself to himself; he forms his mind 
by talk with his neighbour, by the chance phrases and 
suggestions round the tea-table or in the bar parlour. 
The successful organizer has to keep in touch, as the 
saying is, both with the multitude whom he organizes 
and with his feUow experts. On the one hand you find 
Mr Philip Snowden telling the House of Commons of the 
28,000 letters he has received and read from his people 
in Blackburn. On the other hand we heard in 1915 that 
when the Cabinet grew too large for personal exchange 
an inner ring was devised, and while the nominal res- 
ponsibility was borne by twenty-three, the destinies of 
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England were settled by four or five who could quietly 
talk things over, saying little because they already 
understood one another so well. 

A new condition for social progress. — ^Let us see if 
this situation bears any relation to our conceptions of 
progress. That whirligig of time which we call evolution 
has dowered the races of man with new powers or tools, 
mental gifts, which have enabled him in successive ages 
to cope with new difficulties of environment : — memory, 
self-consciousness, language, music, may be cited among 
the list of epoch-making advances in the past. Using 
such glorious weapons along with many inventions in 
the material realm, the race has evolved (faltering often 
it is true by the way) to loftier heights of progress : at 
each epoch man regards himself, standing on a new pin- 
nacle, as heir of all the ages. In our present epoch a 
new danger has to be faced, due to the very success of 
earlier struggles : — ^the nations have multiplied a 
hundredfold and are in peril of death : not death from 
famine as Malthus supposed but the deadlier extinction 
that comes from mental and spiritual decay, swollen 
with numbers. Ancient civilizations, such as Egj^t and 
Babylon, grew rank with this disease, but they were 
frankly slave-holding communities, who deserved, to our 
way of thinking, the fate that befel them. Freedom, 
opportunity, choice, leisure, are elements in life which 
we claim to be in a measure the right of every citizen : 
it is possible, however, to manage the crowded millions 
of a modem state so that each can in any real sense 
lead a personal life? This it would seem is the central 
problem : both President Wilson and Graham Wallas 
are on the track : we follow their lead and seek to handle 
it as an exercise in sociology. If analogy from the past 
may help for the present, it would look as if man must 
evolve a new resource, a new mental faculty to meet this 
extraordinary climax : he must learn to be an organizer 
as well as a Sympathizer; to be able, at need, to treat 
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his fellowmen as pawns on a chessboard, to find in fellow- 
feeling for an impersonal group as intense a pleasure 
as in earlier epochs he felt for his brood. If it be held 
that this faculty is of ancient date, and has been dis- 
played by all great leaders of men, I should question the 
fact and be .inclined to maintain my groimd. This 
faculty is different from leadership (see p. 219 below), 
although some leaders have had it : its possessor may 
not have a trace of what is called magnetic personality : 
his virtue is to handle the social mind and anticipate its 
operations by policy and method rather than by intui- 
tion : he has not only to influence the social mind (for 
that is necessary in all debate), but the mind of groups 
of colossal size whose action is inconceivable to those who 
lack this gift. It may be granted that a few men of 
earlier epochs possessed this power and won their way 
to victory by its use : but sheer force of will, heroic 
example, cunning in personal dealing counted for more, 
as they still do in smaller circles. We hold that in the 
most conspicuous fields of service to-day this new type 
is prevailing over the older types : in finance, in war, 
even in politics where magnetic qualities still count for 
so much, the tendency is to give pride of place to the 
man who thinks wholesale. 

If this be in any sense true at the top of the ladder, 
is it not still more evident on the lower rungs ? Every- 
one to-day who wishes to be ' in the movement * wants 
to be an organizer, a good committee man, an official. 
The teacher cuts loose from the classroom where his 
function was to help individual development, and be- 
comes an inspector or director managing a large imper- 
sonal machine : the physician becomes medical officer : 
the craftsman drops his craft to become foreman, 
patentee, capitalist, governing masses of men. Where 
is the line of progress to be discerned? In the opinion 
of many (25) society will be more and more divided into 
two types, a non-expert multitude, a herd governed by 
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social machinery which it does not understand; and a 
select administrative class who have learnt the novel art 
of social control. Just as in the Middle Ages a governing 
class ruled the minds of the common people by confining 
the Latin tongue to their own circle so the masses of 
modern men may possibly be held in leading strings by 
an official class, who learn the trick of social control and 
keep the new instrument in their own hands. The 
temptation to follow such a course is great because 
immediate results in efficiency can be gained by wholesale 
mechanical devices. Your expert always tells you that 
*a committe of one ' is best : for his purposes it is best. 
And in an epoch where masses must somehow be worked 
in unison it is fatally easy for the practical man, urgent 
to get things done, to rejoice in his new power and 
subject a nation to a Board or to a newspaper. For the 
great mass of men have as yet not learnt the new art 
and do not want to learn it : attendance at meetings 
bores them : to think out civic or national problems 
tires their brains : ' leave it to the chairman ' is the best 
solution of a difficulty. 

The situation received a tragic illustration during the 
War. The social mind of the German people displayed 
a portentous activity which willed the control of Europe 
in blind obedience to organizers. Its population increased 
rapidly decade after decade from 1870 and with each 
increase the individual became of less account as a man 
but more valuable as a machine. The schooling enjoyed 
by the professional class enabled them both to organize 
industry and commerce and to organize the sentiments 
of the humbler classes, whose capacity for self-govern- 
ment, for social management, was little more advanced 
than it had been in the days of Charlemagne. Thus the 
leaders of Germany had at their disposal an enormous 
compact mass of human endeavour, blind in its subjec- 
tion. What could the free nations offer in opposition? 
Our population has also increased, but the conditions of 
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our social life have forbidden the gross triumphs of super- 
organizers. Only in certain fields of industry and finance 
has it been possible for the organizer to use social pressure 
to a dangerous extent. The result at first- gave all the 
advantage to the German : but the astonishing feature 
about man is his capacity for learning new tricks, for 
breaking with precedent. The world has never witnessed 
such adaptations in social arrangements as this conflict 
called forth in Britain : we are still astonished at the 
devotion and energy which enabled the British Empire 
to create a colossal army : but this achievement is only 
one result of an eCort in co-operation, in organization, of 
which the average citizen hitherto had had no experience. 
It is true in a sense that we ' muddled through,' but that 
is only because we had not learnt the new mental habit. 
What we have learned, it seems, is the possibility of 
conducting the affairs of an immense population not only 
with efficiency and with virtuous intent (that has been 
done before), not only with the consent of the people 
(that unhappily is too easily seduced), but with their 
active, intelligent co-operation, their synergic. A little 
people in earlier days, such as Switzerland or Scotland, 
has organized itself for victory, but the super-organiza- 
tion demanded when forty mUlions have to. share in 
social thought is a new phenomenon. The conclusion, 
to my mind, seems clear. The new principle of progress 
is concerned with numbers, with the size of the unit ; the 
habit of organization, i.e., of actively sharing in large 
concerns must be cultivated by all intelhgent citizens and 
they must as a matter of course be entrusted with a share 
in the impersonal complicated machinery by which the 
life of city, of county, of state, is now controlled. We 
shall employ not less committees but more ; every citizen 
must be at times inspector and manager : while the 
leaders, the super-experts, will always claim our respect, 
they much democratize their function and share this 
new algebra with their fellows (compare p. 225 below). 
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Space and Place. — Every church has its temple : 
even the God of Abraham, the Eternal, found a dwelling- 
place in Jerusalem. Early man needed some seat, some 
settled gathering-place for his assemblies : for he thought 
only through such symbols. Many of our social groups 
to-day appear to lead a vigorous life with only a postal 
address as a resting-place; a family will live in a flat 
and be ready to flit from Kent to Glasgow within twenty- 
four hours. This detachment of our mind from local 
habitation is mainly due to improved means of communi- 
cation (see Chapter III.). The Industrial Revolution is 
often conceived as merely providing man with increase 
of population and of goods : it is overlooked that the 
great inventions in transport, steamship, railway, in 
commimication by post and telegraph not only multiplied 
the efficiency of the factories, but endowed man with 
novel powers of social organization. A hundred years 
ago when my friend left me he was lost : now I can call 
after him, send him a letter and get a speedy reply; 
I can link myself by intercourse with those of my kind 
the world over. 

This view of group life reinforces the arguments of 
earlier paragraphs : the complexity of modem life has 
robbed us of much that was precious in the intimacies of 
the parish and the fireside : we are now organizers and 
live in public. And yet, how immensely our range of sym- 
pathy and activity is widened ! Something of the same 
process on a smaller scale was witnessed when the Roman 
Armies made roads which bound Marseilles with Jeru- 
salem and enabled Greek and barbarian to greet each 
other as brethren. This alone made it possible there- 
after for the revelation of Jesus to be embodied in a 
Church which spread its Gospel over the nations. The 
nineteenth century made new channels for communica- 
tion and the twentieth will take a forward leap in social 
order. Then as now the danger will lie in a wide gulf 
between those who abide by the old order, content with 
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face-to-face intercourse in Primary Groups, and those 
with larger ambition who may pervert the new algebra of 
intercourse to anti-social ends. 

The political bias. — ^This development in social capa- 
city is a patent fact in the current life of our time, but 
adequate weight is not attached to it by the sociologists. 
They are still prone to centre their view of society roimd 
a local habitation in which each group can find a home, 
and they fall into this error because they view society 
from the standpoint of the politician or the citizen. Our 
British sociology has largely been an offshoot from 
politics : the great thinkers have either been by educa- 
tion and training disciples of Plato, or they have been 
concerned like Mill and Spencer to mend the ills of the 
body politic; they seek to determine the nature and 
needs of the State, in contrast perhaps to Church or 
Family, and this political basis colours their exposition 
of corporate life. Maciver appears to us to fall into the 
same error. " By a community I mean any area of 
common life, village, or town or district or coimtry, or 
even wider area " (26) ; in other words a community is 
the common life of a group of persons residing within 
a political boundary. Such a community is greater than 
" an association which is an organization of social life." 
He thus establishes the State on a pedestal above all 
other groups, even above those which bind men together 
in religious or in family life. Now no one can dispute 
that the authoritative power of the modern State is a 
unique phenomenon and that the government and the 
law of this group affects the fortunes of every person 
residing within its area (see Chap. IV.). And yet it is 
equally obvious that the interests of many members 
in every state are more bound up with the lite of other 
groups. It will be more in place to consider this position 
in Chap. VII., where we discuss the functions of the 
State, but let us clear ourselves at once from what we 
may call the illusion of the soil. Man is a spiritual 
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being; no doubt attached to the soil, and returning his 
body to it when breath forsakes him : but his union with 
his fellows has come to be a union of wills, of ideals, and 
these are not boimd by area. I admit the duty of 
submission to state authority, to the political group 
in which I as a private citizen should play a part : 
but I will not admit that this group has any more 
claim upon my notice or my affection than other groups 
of which I am a member. This point is, however, 
fidly discussed in Chap. VII. We suggest that a better 
perspective is gained by accepting place or space as 
a universal element in experience, which therefore 
attaches' to every conceivable group, while playing 
a more important part in some. In politics an illus- 
tration comes to mind in the groups which we call 
Parties. In Chap. IX. we describe these as connected 
not only with party principles, but with leaders. Now 
the leader has a home, an area to which he is boimd by 
affection; the untaught mind seeks to embody the ab- 
stractions of party principles in the special images; 
Gladstone and Hawarden, with its trees and woodman's 
axe, Lloyd George and the Baptist Chapel at Criccieth, 
Carson and Belfast — carry on a tradition which our 
ancestors attached to the king in his castle and the 
priest in his temple. 

Time. — ^Nothing differentiates one group from another 
more than this factor of endurance in time. In what 
remote epoch of man's evolution did he learn to connect 
the present instant with the past event, to use the gift 
he now calls memory and therafter to enjoy that com- 
plex sentiment which we call ' hope ' ? :— to value an 
emotion and a deed not for the immediate satisfaction, 
but because he had experienced them before :— relying 
no longer on sight or smell for sensation, but upon a 
power within himself which links him with the past? 
To the historian such a question is crucial for with this 
instrument men first discovered a social capacity. 

c 
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Henceforth he became conservative, he honoured 
Tradition and Custom (27); he and his fellows are no 
longer a flock or pack, held together by stress of appetite, 
each forgotten by his fellows as soon as he passes beyond 
the bounds of sense : he now carries within himself a 
store of good things which he can share with his fellows 
without loss. 

The existence and utiUty of groups is evidently bound 
up with this fundamental element. It serves as a 
balance-wheel to steady the impulse to change (see 
Appendix I.). In an age when the size of human society 
threatens to overwhelm the individual, when rapidity 
of transport and commimication lead men to break loose 
from old moorings, memory abides steadfast, history 
keeps its records and man finds wisdom and strength by 
resting on the affections and images of days gone by. 

Hence a preliminary classification of groups is to hand 
(28). A crowd is useless because it is ephemeral : for 
an hour it is swayed by a fleeting passion and can wreak 
some mischief : then a whiff of grape-shot will dissolve 
it I But if the passion is deep-seated, the need elemental, 
if the ideas stand firm in many minds, the mob becomes 
consolidated, organization is adopted and a new institu- 
tion is born. Thus a stringent law is imposed on 
the social pioneer : — ^his group must stand the test of 
time. The prophet, confident of his new message, bids 
all men flock to his banner and is impatient of delay.: 
but the wise old world can wait and see. 

Time and Place combine to give definition to groups 
through the agency of emblems and symbols (Chap. X.), 
for through these means the resources of tradition are 
reinforced through the senses. The visible tangible 
world which, in the individual with his bodily structure, 
constitutes one aspect of personality, of body-mind, 
serves a like purpose in community. The symbols and 
signs are not mere embellishments of an institution, they 
claim to be a part of the institution, identified with it; 
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through them the group expresses its mind. The insti- 
tution always struggles to raise itself above the lower 
level of sense and time : — and always fails ! Most of all 
it would appear in religion, the great theatre of conflict 
between body and soul. God is a spirit and can be 
worshipped in temples built without hands, but the 
people of Israel, when the prophet was lost to sight, 
forgot Jehovah, and — " There came out this calf !" 
And so all the fine arts (see p. 278) are placed at the 
service of society to perpetuate, to institutionalize, the 
thoughts and sentiments which inspire the members of 
a group. The very universe, to a poet such as Goethe, 
is — 

" The garment thou seest Him by." 

We are thus led to a clear distinction between the reach 
of the individual mind and of the group. The Hebrew 
race was under the special guardianship of the Eternal, 
enduring for ever : the individual perishes, the race lives 
on under the shadow of the Eternal. Place, shape, sym- 
bol, are of minor account : 'Our God is in the heavens ' : 
but endurance in time was the essence of the revelation 
to ' Abraham, the righteous convert.' Thus the group 
becomes immortal and we are prepared to revise our 
conception of time and old age under the instruction of 
a philosopher (29). 

The biologist shews us the same principle at work in 
lower forms of life. Trotter, for example, describes the 
hive of bees as " a new animal which differs from others 
. . . not merely in its immense power, energy, and flexi- 
bility, but in the almost startling fact that it has re- 
covered the gift of immortality which seemed to have 
been lost with its protozoal ancestors " (30). It would 
lead to dangerous phantasy if we carried these concep- 
tions too far. The Hebrew race has endured, with a 
vivid consciousness of race and tradition; a swarm of 
bees survives and renews the swarm : but " all things 
suffer change," to be accomplished both by the death of 
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individuals and by the modifications of environment. 
The Hebrews of to-day are not the Hebrews of an earlier 
day : every group struggles against dissolution and main- 
tains a social continuity beyond the individual reach; 
yet the forces of variation and change are always at 
work. A society, a party, may keep its old name, as- 
semble in the ancient precincts, even rehearse the sacred 
words; and yet to the detached observer the minds of 
the worshippers are seen to be re-formed. Lord Salis- 
bury, in a careless moment, spoke of Spain as being 
among " the decadent nations," and evidently would 
have claimed that peoples, like individuals, can die. In 
a few instances a group definitely breaks up by formal 
act; a partnership is dissolved; a group of rebels, act- 
ing for five days as a republic, surrenders, scatters; 
the common mind lingers only in the memory. In most 
cases the moment of decease caimot be traced; for the 
regulations and symbols which publish a union of minds 
are not the essence of the contract. It is possible for men 
to keep alive the memory of great deeds, to feel their 
power, to act upon their stimulus in epochs when to all ap- 
pearance a new world has quite efiaced the old. At what 
moment did the Hellas, which both taught the world and 
led it captive cease, to be worthy of its heroic name? 

Corporate Life creates — ^and destroys— institutions. 

We need not digress into vexed problems concerned 
with the continuity of nations, of churches, or of other 
groups : it is obvious that some groups disappear, for 
a group only abides at the will of its members, and if- 
they at any given moment decide to separate, the group 
ceases to live. The Kingdom of Greece at this moment 
exists as a vigorous aggressive community : some of its 
members claim that they are the successors of the heroes 
of Hellas : but it is certain that two hundred years ago 
very few persons in those regions behaved as members 
of any group that could be called by that glorious name. 
Ancient customs in dress and speech, along with frag- 
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ments of ballad and song survived; Delphi and the 
Parthenon have escaped the ravages of conquest, but the 
modern people which calls itself the Hellenes cannot 
live upon those memories; new institutions developed 
from new standards of virtue must be devised if the 
Greek of to-day is to claim prestige and authority side 
by side with his competitors in the Levant. 

Institutions are the forms in which a group establishes 
and maintains its Ufe. The element of time is evidently 
attached to this word ' institution ' : it represents some- 
thing stable, somethiQg that will stand. Thus any given 
family is a group whose existence is limited although 
family life and marriage are institutions which abide. 
" Institutions are forms, established forms of relation- 
ship between social beings in respect either simply of 
one another (as in the institution of rank) or of some 
external object (as in the institution of property) " (31). 
When once an institution has become established it 
exercises control over the groups that have created it; 
and one of the main purposes of rebelUon is to create new 
groups that will destroy effete institutions. Unhappily 
some reformers fail to realize that order is necessary 
to social life and that institutions of some kind are neces- 
sary as guides, permanent guides for behaviour. Hence 
it is not enough for the reformer to destroy : he and his 
group must be prepared with new institutions which will 
stand. This explains why most revolutions fail : men 
must live, most men at least are not prepared to die, 
and they live as social beings bound up with institutions 
which their ancestors created. To the Japanese the in- 
stitution of The Mikado is essential to lite; it serves 
them both for religion and politics; to many scholars 
academic institutions are indispensable. The principles 
of religion, of politics, of research which these institu- 
tions express are eternal, but the institutions them- 
selves may be destroyed. We live in an epoch where all 
institutions are being tried by fire and sword. But their 
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death cannot be hastened; new forms of association 
are secretly growing into bud and preparing to blossom 
into leaf and flower : let time take its course ; the decay- 
ing leaves of the old year will fall, old customs will 
dissolve so soon as the youthful energies of a new epoch 
are ready to take their place. 

Property as an institution. — ^We cannot avoid some 
further notice of institutions of property, for they hold 
a distinctive position in regard to the individual and to 
corporate life. Property is an affair both of number, space 
and time; its origins trace back to animal and insect 
life (32) : the individual owns not only his own body 
but all the tangible goods that he and his fellows need 
to maintain life and to achieve progress. Even a debat- 
ing society must own a minute book and secure a room 
with seats for the members. 

Because of this dependence of the spiritual life upon 
material support, property took shape in the pagan mind 
as one main object of existence, and the progress of 
civilization has not so far released men from the bondage 
of this conception. 

" Motive for individual exertion must nevertheless be preserved. 
. . . The only instinct in our race which is sufficiently universal 
to supply this motive is the desire to accumulate property, gener- 
ally as a provision for offspring. Other instincts, such as emula- 
tion, the altruistic emotions, or the mere love of activity, may 
all be strongly developed in some, but they are permanent in very 
few individuals. They are apt to weaken after adolescence, and 
to disappear as middle age supervenes." 

We need not argue at length the issues raised by this 
passage (88). Every man must decide for himself 
whether he does regard the enjoyments that spring from 
property as the chief impulse of life, and as a consequence 
is prepared with Bateson to combine with his class to 
accumulate and defend property against all competitors. 

Such a view gives an overwhelming bias to a man's 
theory of corporate life. He is compelled to base his con- 
ception of power (Chap. V.), individual power and social 
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power, upon conflict as the permanent and final feature 
in human behaviour ; the ideal of unity, of love as the goal 
of endeavour, is necessarily excluded. If Bateson's view 
of development be accepted, altruism is just an instinct 
or an emotion incidental to the period of adolescence. 

Without anticipating the theme of later chapters let 
us be clear as to the role played by property in the 
structure of society. In essence property is an individual 
affair, proprium, my own : the more a piece of money 
or furniture or land is at my personal disposal the more 
it is mine; my personality expresses itself through the 
clothes, the dwelling, the food, the transport which 
I " enjoy." 

The infant early discovers this relation between himself 
and his possessions ; if badly brought up he may never 
lose this infantile bias and may always suppose, as Bate- 
son suggests, that a man's life " consisteth in the abun- 
dance of goods which he possesseth." But persons who 
have the good fortune to develop more happily come to 
realize the social conditions which put property, as we say, 
'in its place.' These are principally two : (a) although 
my goods are mine, allotted to me by custom and law, 
my own personal efforts have had very little to do with 
the situation : if I had been left alone, a solitary agent 
against nature, how much could I have appropriated? 
I may claim power through property and may wield 
that power, dominating both nature and my fellow men 
and believing that I am a personality that must be 
reckoned with : — ^but I am what I am solely because 
society has been my benefactor. Society has given me 
property and if a new social order demands new institu- 
tions, may it not take back what it has given? This 
is the sociological basis of taxes on property and income, 
(b) The second condition answers that question, for it 
discovers a path to vmity instead of opening up a social 
conflict. As a child I loved my toys, just as the owner 
loves his property : but a spiritual life develops, the 
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idea gains ground that " man does not live by bread 
alone " ; property takes on a new aspect, no longer as end 
but as means ; and even then not as the most important 
means. So far as this conception extends among large 
masses of men, it is evident they will accept a new social 
order. New institutions may be developed encouraging 
men to forego property, to return it to ' society,' to 
unload luxuries and superfluities with a satisfaction equal 
to that attributed by some scientists to an instinct of 
accumulation. 

We do not describe these conditions as doctrines or 
matters of faith, but as bald fact, biological fact, 
plain to observation and experience. And the con- 
clusion for sociology is evident. Just so far as men 
feel unity with their fellows, with this or that group, 
just so far will they desire to share property, to create 
new customs and institutions, adapted to a new relation 
between the individual and society. He who believes 
that power (whether exercised through concrete property 
or through property in ideas), is solely an individual 
affair deceives himself : he who believes that the indivi- 
dual can enjoy life better by renouncing dominance, by 
sharing power with his fellows, is in line with the inevit- 
able laws of progress : he forsakes what Tawney calls the 
Acquisitive Society (34) and seeks a new communion. 

Public Property. — Finally it must be noted that pro- 
perty is distinguished as being sometimes public and 
sometimes private : the more private it is the more it 
is my very own. The so-called instinct for property 
ought not to be labelled with the term instinct at all : 
the phenomenon is just one mark of the expansion of 
self, of individuality maintaining itself against other 
selves. The desire for accumulating property is not 
essential to personality : the story of Andrew Carnegie 
exhibits a pathetic instance of a remarkable personality 
who sought in vain to reach a higher level by unloading 
his wealth. Hence the trend is towards sharing property ; 
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we have a stake in the country ; in our city we are part 
owners of tramways and the electric supply; we pay 
subscriptions to all sorts of societies; we thus extend 
our personality and our property by the same act. 
. Now the eager socialist believes that the world is ripe 
for a universal transfer, but the process is long drawn 
out and if social revolution comes it will not succeed 
merely as an economic change, promoting community in 
goods but as a spiritual change, converting men to 
brotherhood in every region of behaviour. For, as we 
noted above, there is property in ideas ; you can patent 
an idea in bootlaces and turn thought into * real ' pro- 
perty, so-called; you can get a royalty on your book 
and achieve a like purpose. In all such cases there is 
the conflict between privacy and publicity (p. 51). 
Men do not relish too much publicity about their income 
or their investments : these things appear to be of the 
essence of intimacy. We shall meet again with the 
problem of intimacy or secrecy when we consider the 
nature of primary groups, and again, in dealing with 
Discussion as the first element in Organization. The 
national organization is the greatest property controller, 
and even a democratic government sometimes resents 
a vulgar publicity. It is asserted that if the public knew 
the facts about petroleum wells in Europe and Asia the 
entire programme of international policy would bear a 
new aspect : this may be merely an envious libel put 
about by shareholders in collieries, but it may serve 
as an illustration. The proprietor does not desire the 
public to know, for secrecy is requisite to the success 
of his business : even if publicity did not niin the 
venture it would endanger the chances of extension. 
The student of sociology must therefore include within 
his range a consideration of the limits within which this 
sense of privacy in property ranges, for social heredity 
confers the sentiment upon every child and stamps our 
ntinds from infancy with the image of possession. 



CHAPTER III 

COMMUNICATION 

The nerves, so to speak, of society. Number, Time, 
Space are universal relations and demand consideration 
in every systematic structure; we now proceed to rela- 
tions more closely concerned with animated nature. The 
group is our unit, but it is a composite unit, and the 
persons who act as individuals " within " it must make 
exchange, must communicate if the group is to live : 
corporate life in fact can only be conceived as origina- 
ting when the members found means of changing views, 
of learning each others' mind. 

This exchange is often pictured as a process analogous 
to the nervous system of the body : organism of the one, 
organization of the other. The analogy is worked out in 
detail : — ^the eye is said to " report " via the brain to 
the hand; or the hstnd touching an object requests the 
brain to take an observation : — the eye obeys, or per- 
chance declines to obey : the brain at headquarters 
directs proceedings, anyway it keeps the minutes and 
makes a record of all transactions. Some devices of com- 
munication, especially in their modern forms of telephone 
and wireless, can certainly be compared to the behaviour 
of the nervous system, but these specific devices must 
not be imderstood as covering the whole field. A man 
will use anything and everything as a means of com- 
munication with his neighbour; thus our schoolboys in 
their game of hare-and-hounds tear up The Daily Bag, 

4,2 
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converting mere waste paper into a reliable means of 
communication : every act performed by a man is, or 
may become, a sign to his fellows. So this analogy with 
the nervous system soon becomes threadbare : for the 
important point to keep in mind is that the external 
world of perception and of act, which first serves the 
individual to enlarge his experience, serves him also to 
exchange experience with the alter. In other words any 
act or occurrence may have a double meaning; it may 
stand just for itself — a table, a noise, a shade of colour ; 
or it may be interpreted to mean something else, to those 
who know the code. I see a flock of mountain sheep on 
the moor, and by good luck I notice one of them sharply 
moving its hind foot ; the flock run away to the distant 
slope, and the farmer's lad at my side tells me that the 
sharp tap of the foot was a signal, heard by all the 
flock, who thereupon stampeded up the hiU. 

Thus means of conmiunication took their rise as the 
necessary accompaniment or organ of social lite : the 
life itself is mental, inner, spiritual : — only by such 
terms can the existence of mind be described ; the means 
of communication are the tangible, audible, visible de- 
vices, external or outer, which submit themselves for- 
use. And not only for use, but for enjoyment ; man con- 
verts useful art to fine art : bald letters become litera- 
ture, lines and curves become pictures. Thus we can 
scarcely separate in experience the outer from the inner, 
although by reflection we can analyse them apart. Every 
advance in human capacity implies a further complexity 
and evolutions of these instruments. 

In Trotter's Instincts of the Herd we find a picturesque 
accoimt of the role played by communication in the past. 
" Nature " had failed with the great creatures who had 
survived in solitude; she broke up, so to speak, the 
gross unit and experimented with smaller bodies which 
were united only in mind, but the mind of the individual 
was so disposed as to make union in action and policy 
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imperative; thus a pack of wolves over against the 
mastodon (a great ' state ' of cells) behaved as one wolf ; 
in the mastodon there was a union of cells, but this union 
only allowed of a slight variety or freedom in action for 
each cell; the pack of wolves proved itself fittest to 
survive just because each wolf could, within his sphere, 
be free to attack as he chose. While using the language 
of the pack to communicate a common policy. The 
author thereupon transfers the argument to anthrop- 
ology. 

" The flock, the herd, the pack, the swarm . . . new creatures 
all, flourished and ranged the world. Their power depended on 
the capacity for inter-communication amongst their members, and 
expanded until the limits of this were reached. As long as inter- 
course was limited the full possibilities of the new experiment 
were concealed, but at length appeared a creature in whom this 
capacity could develop indefinitely. At once a power of new 
magnitude was manifest. Puny as were his individuals, a man's 
capacity for communication soon made him master of the world. 
The very quality however which gave him success introduced 
a new complication in his fate. His brain power allowed him to 
speak and understand and so to communicate and combine more 
effectively than any other animal; his brain power gave him 
individuality and egoism, and the possibility of varied reaction 
which enabled him to obey the voice of instinct after the fashion 
of his own heart. All combination therefore was irregular, inco- 
ordinate, and only very slowly progressive. He has even at times 
wandered into blind paths where the possibility of progressive 
combination is lost. 

Nevertheless the needs and capacities that were at work in the 
primeval amoeba are at work in him. In his very flesh and bones 
is the impulse towards closer and closer union in larger and larger 
fellowships. To-day he is fighting his way towards that goal, 
fighting for the perfect unit which Nature has so long fore- 
shadov/ed, in which there shall be a complete communion of its 
members, unobstructed by egoism or hatred, by harshness or 
arrogance or the wolfish lust for blood. That perfect unit will 
be a new creature, recognizable as a single entity ; to its million- 
minded power and loiowledge no barrier will be insurmountable, 
no gulf impassable, no task too great " (35). 

Progress relies upon advance in communication. — 
This vision is afar oft, and we cannot accept the author's 
conception of a new heaven in a new earth; the 
contemplation of his eloquence helps us, however, to 
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realize gesture, language, telegraph, wireless, paper and 
printing as instruments in a vast evolution and not mere 
devices of a scholastic system. The changes which have 
made language, written and printed, so mighty a force 
in development are not those connected with philosophy 
and grammar, with the schoolroom and the lesson, but 
are to be attributed to two sources, the one mental and 
social, the other material. At first man used language, 
as animals and little children do, for bare communica- 
tion on the perceptual plane : but he evolved all sorts of 
complications in idea and feeling, using speech as the 
medium in which this higher life found expression : — 
" In the beginning " — ^the beginning of all higher spiritual 
life — " was the Word." No wonder that men still 
reverence Bible and Koran, no wonder that libraries are 
held by some to be more sacred than temples. 

But the material advances were equally important : 
first came the discovery of means for permanent record : 
a solid tablet of stone, a sacred fire, or a least a lamp 
that never goes out, these lead on to clay which receives 
the record and then secures its permanence by the fire 
of the kiln ; and finally to parchment and paper which in 
small compass can convey a full tradition. The statutes 
and the oracles, treaties signed and sealed, become the 
symbols of a settled society (see Chap. X. below). 

In early epoch these were costly instruments, confined 
to the dominant class who jealously guarded the mysteries 
of Letters : but presently new and cheap materials 
were discovered, learning was diffused and, from the 
point of view of pedants, the diffusion of learning in- 
volved its degradation. We commonly attribute the 
diffusion of letters in the 16th Century to the invention 
of Gutenberg, but it sems that the discovery of cheaper 
materials for making paper was equally responsible : 
for there appear to have been earlier and quite successful 
efforts in cutting wooden type forms, but they were not 
utilized simply because the supply of paper was too 
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scanty. The Times of May 27th, 1816, cost 7d., and 

published the following item of news (it was reprinted 

on the same date in 1916, price Id.) : — 

" At the late installation of the French Academy, M. Cuvier, 
perpetual secretary, read some observations on the progress of the 
sciences, and their relationss with society. The following remarks 
of his on the application of the steam-engine may give rise to 
some reflections in the mind of the English reader : * A vessel 
has crossed the sea without sails, without oars, without seamen. 
One man to keep up the fire, another to guide the helm, are all 
its crew, it is propelled by an internal force, like an animated 
being, like a bird of the sea floating on the waves — ^to use the 
captain's expression. Everyone perceives to what an extent this 
invention will simplify the navigation of our rivers, and the 
saving that it may create in men and horses : but we may also 
be permitted to look forward to consequences more remote, and 
perhaps of still higher importance — namely, the change which may 
result from it in maritime war, and the power of nations. It is 
extremely probable that it will be placed, in some future time, 
in the list of experiments which have changed the face of the 
globe.' " 

The diffusion of correspondence books, newspapers; 
the easy passage of a man by water, train or aeroplane 
from place to place, have given him a new life : they 
have multiplied enormously the variety of his interests, 
so that while in one aspect every man appears to be 
taking his own course in isolation they have served out 
to all of us an immense common supply of commonplace 
ideas and feelings so that the bulk of us, in another 
aspect, appear to be as uniform in our tastes and re- 
actions as a row of pins. 

In days when the telephone and wireless have once 
again extended the material devices for communication, 
it is natural that men should reflect profoundly upon the 
role played by such machinery since man first made use 
of signs, and thus explored beyond the bounds of sense. 
Some hold that mind can interchange with mind in a pro- 
cess called telepathy without any sensible medium ; and 
others, refusing to see in the dissolution of the body an 
end to mental life, believe and seek to prove that the 
bond still holds, and keeps open channels of communi- 
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cation between the quick and the dead. Such inquiries 
carry us beyond our province; they serve, however, to 
impress a student with the supreme importance of com- 
munication in the story of evolution; they display the 
anxiety of man, equipped with these enlarging faculties, 
to wrest from the future those secrets of which the past 
can tell h\m so little. 

But the progress is chequered. — These few words 
may suffice to indicate the function of communication. 
If the reader is interested, he should study the section 
devoted to this theme in Cooley's Social Organization, 
especially noting his discussion of current controversies 
on the development of individuality, since the time when 
De Tocqueville visited America and expounded the 
" dead-level " theory. I have referred to this problem 
in Chap. V. where we discuss imiformity as a character- 
istic of every social group. Cooley's application of the 
contrast between solitude and society to the competition 
of town with coimtry is much to the poiat at the present 
time in Great Britain; and equally valuable is the 
discussion of the pathological effects of stimulation : — 
" superficiality " in the bulk of our population, " strain " 
among the few are the inevitable price that our genera- 
tion has to pay in return for the benefits of an enlarged 
grasp; we have experienced the opportimities created 
by rapid exchange and diffusion before the race has 
become adapted either in body or mind to new arts of 
self-control. But there is no groimd for pessimism. 
These changes 

" in a general way mean the expansion of human nature, that is 
to say, of its power to express itself in social wholes. They make 
it possible for society to be organised more and more on the 
higher faculties of man, on intelligence and sympathy rather than 
on authority, caste, and routine. The general character of this 
change is well expressed by the two words enlargement and 
animation. Social contacts are extended in space and quickened 
in time, and in the same degree the mental unity they imply 
becomes more and more alert. . . . From whatever point of view 
we study modem society to compare it with the past or forecast 
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the future we ought to keep at least a subconsciousness of this 
radical change in mechanism, without allowing for which nothing 
else can be understood " (36). 

The newspaper Cooley regards as playing the most 
distinctive r61e in this enlargement, as a potent weapon 
in the creation of pubUe opinion, and as replacing the 
chatter and gossip of an earlier epoch. And as regards 
politics what Cooley wrote in the United States ten years 
ago is almost identical with the outlook of President 
Wilson in the speeches, to which I have referred above, 
under the title The New Freedom. It may be taken 
for granted that the personal victory of Wilson was the 
triumph of a new political philosophy, giving an interpre- 
tation of democracy which as yet is little understood in 
Europe, 

" One is often impressed by the thought that there ought to be 
some wider name for the modem movement than democracy, some 
name which should more distinctly suggest the enlargement and 
quickening of the general mind, of which the formal rule of the 
people is onlj one among many manifestations. The current of 
new life that is sweeping with augmenting force through the older 
structures of society, now carrying them away, now leaving them 
outwardly undisturbed, has no adequate name. Our time is one 
of large discourse, looking before and after. . . . The enlargement 
afEects not only thought, but feeling, favouring the growth of 
a sense of common humanity, of moral unity between nations, 
races and classes. Among members of a communicating whole, 
feeling may not always be friendly, but it must be, in some sense, 
sympathetic, involving some consciousness of the other's point 
of view. Even the animosities of modem nations are of a human 
and imaginative sort, not the blind hostility of a more primitive 
age. They are resentments, and resentment (as Charles Lamb 
said) is of the family of love. 

With a mind enlarged and suppled by such training, the man, 
of to-day inclines to look for a common nature everywhere, and 
to demand that the whole world shall be brought under the sway 
of common principles of kindness and justice. He wants to see 
international strife allayed — in such a way, however, as not to 
prevent the expansion of capable races and the survival of better 
types; he wishes the fi-iction of classes reduced and each interest 
fairly treated — but without checking individuality and enterprise. 
There was never so general an eagerness that righteousness should 
prevail; the chief matter of dispute is upon the principles under 
which it may be established. 
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The work of communication in enlarging human nature is partly 
immediate, through facilitating contact, but even more it is 
indirect, through favouring the increase of inteUigence, the decline 
of mechanical and arbitrary forms of organization, and the rise 
of a more humane type of sofciety. History may be regarded as 
a record of the struggle of man to realize his aspirations through 
organization : and the new communication is an efficient tool for 
this purpose. Assuming that the human heart and conscience, 
restricted only by the difficulties of organization, is the arbiter of 
what institutions are to become, we may expect the facility of 
intercourse to be the starting-point of an era of moral progress " 
(37). 

And primitive modes of communication cannot be 
superseded. — The popular mind in our epoch is there- 
fore justified in its eager welcome to the motor car and 
all the other instruments of science as means by which 
humanity may enlarge its range and power : at the 
same time we fall into error if we seek to substitute 
these resources for the primitive means by which each 
of us influences his neighbour in faee-to-face intercourse. 
In spite of the great achievements of the schoolroom 
where the teacher rejoices in every new device from the 
abacus to the cinema, the common people still distrust 
science and book learning. In the daily life of societies 
the children learn not only the arts of social behaviour 
but they learn the arts of industry through familiar 
exchange in the home and the street. A striking instance 
was reported to me from an experiment in the Yorkshire 
woollen industry. Some manufacturers sought to extend 
the area from which female labour could be procured by 
erecting mills in Wakefield and Doncaster, where the 
population was chiefly engaged in agriculture and the 
children presumably enjoyed a finer physique than was 
the lot of those brought up in the congested areas of 
industrial districts. The experiment, so I was informed, 
was a f aflure ; the labour of these young people week by 
week, even after they had been taught the trade, pro- 
duced so much less profit that the looms had to be 
abandoned and the miUs . adapted to other purposes. 
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The explanation given was that in the industrial valleys 
of Yorkshire a special craft ability had been developed 
during the last two hundred years, so that the children 
of, say, Cleckheaton are bom with 'the weaver's 
touch ' in their fingers, whereas the rosy faced lasses of 
an agricultural area possess fingers which are all thumbs 
when they handle the loom or shuttle. But we need not 
lay the case before Lamarckians and neo-Lamarcldans ; 
we cannot conceive of the physical inheritance of such 
a ' character,' ' selected ' at most during six generations. 
The situation is more simply resolved by acknowledging 
the pervading influence of daily exchange in social life. 
People in these industrial valleys where every one goes 
to the mill are talking wool all the time ! The children 
hear of bobbins and shuttles as soon as they hear of 
anything; it is sight and sound and communication, 
incessant and variegated, on this theme which give a 
bias to their minds ; in other words it is social heredity 
acting through incessant communication, not physical 
heredity, which explains the story. The interest of the 
craft, pursued first in the home before mills were started 
and then carried over by the same commimity 
into factory life, enables a distinctive trade to 
flourish among the factory people of the present day. 
We should not infer from this example that work in 
machine shops cannot be established among a popula- 
tion which has never had experience of machinery, for 
a great deal of such work is now-a-days mere repetition 
work, requiring from the young wage-earner nothing 
more than quick response to the motions of a wheel or 
tool. The woollen industry demands an interest in wool, 
in the fabric as well as in the machinery; it is a craft 
whose members from the highest to the lowest share 
lite-long experiences in the handling of a specific material. 
We offer this illustration as typifying the social forces 
which create social groups in industry, as in every 
region of activity. New inventions in communication 
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are reshaping the powers of each generation and at times 
we are so fascinated by their range as to forget that men 
still live as simple human beings among their immediate 
fellows, as personalities not as hands or employees. The 
task of the organizer in this epoch is to keep the balance 
between the personal life of primary groups, relying on 
our ancient forms of intercourse and the collective im- 
personal lite of man-in-the-mass, governed by our new 
devices of commimication ; these may raise a man to 
new heights or may lower him to the status of a machine. 
Publicity. — Every topic in our study raises a moral 
problem. We have treated the difiusion of knowledge 
as if it were a matter of course that everybody should 
know everything : progress we say depends upon this 
diffusion. On the other hand we noticed just now that 
in earlier epochs the dominant class guarded the portals 
of learning : ' a little knowledge,' said they, * is a 
dangerous thing.' As we saw in the last chapter there 
is property in ideas, in information as well as in land or 
goods; and anything which is of value to the com- 
munity may be made of value to an individual : so 
a man, or a company or a class, capture both the means 
of conununication and the actual information which 
these means distribute. The process is analogous to the 
mechanical devices by which man controls air and water. 
A man erects a reservoir or a windmill ; by so doing he 
certainly brings new power or new health to his fellows, 
but he thereby confines and appropriates these resources 
and only shares the benefit with those whom he selects. 
' Knowledge is power,' and because it is so powerful, 
the self-regarding sentiments of men induce us to retain 
it, or to dispose of it at a price. This aspect of com- 
munication may be illustrated from many points of view : 
especially from the curriculum of schools, where much 
knowledge is imparted, but imder conditions which pre- 
vent it from being turned into power. 

In affairs of politics and industry the term publicity 
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is employed to indicate the demand for giving know- 
ledge to those who have a right to secure it. Research 
associations are established to enable those who control 
manufacture to share the discoveries made by men of 
science, so that all manufacturers may adopt the im- 
provements. Our present Government (1919) has gone 
further : it is concerned not only for the communication 
of technical knowledge, but for publicity as to the 
profits which ensue from advance in technical efficiency. 

" The combinations, themselyes, whether associations, combines 
or great consolidations, have a heavy responsibility resting upon 
them. It is for them, in their own interests and in the public 
interest, to abandon their traditional policy of secrecy and take 
pains to make known the facts as to their arrangements and 
operations. By so doing they would avoid the suspicion and ill- 
feeling which at present hamper their more beneficial activities, 
and they would be doing voluntarily and with a good grace what 
public opinion will anyway compel them to do if the policy of 
secrecy is persisted in " (38). 

The following passage, fathered by Lord Milner, is 
even more emphatic : — 

" It is a vital part of this problem that whatever is not done 
openly now, whatever is not clearly and fully explained now so 
that most workmen and most employers understand it, will be 
misinterpreted and blocked by popular distrust. ... It is an idle 
dream, and all too prevalent a dream, to suppose that any great 
economic re-organization can be brought about by quiet meetings 
of bankers and big business men and unobtrusive bargains with 
Government departments. The workers are going to be restive 
at any changes they cannot understand and watch. Whatever 
reorganization is attempted must be done in the daylight; it must 
be set out quite plainly in the popular press " (39). 

In politics the same demand is manifested. Voters 
want to know how candidates are selected for them, who 
devises the points of a party programme, who contri- 
butes to the party funds which pay the cost of elections 
and secure a party press. 

Those who withhold knowledge are not always self- 
seeking : they plead that publicity would iajure the 
cause which they have at heart; their rivals are un- 
scrupulous; the public would misunderstand the facts; 
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the common people must trast the officials, the leaders, 
the representatives (Chap. IX.), and beUeve in the 
integrity of those who act on their behalf. These pleas 
on behalf of secrecy contain a measure of truth : no 
individual can thoroughly master the facts which guide 
the masters of big finance, big politics, big industry; 
and it is equally difficult for these great men to know 
the social mind of the multitude whose destinies they 
control. As our study develops we shall see how the 
compromise between publicity and secrecy depends upon 
the development not only of an enhanced social capacity 
but upon the acceptance over a wider area of the spirit 
of solidarity and altruism. Meanwhile the trend of the 
times seems to be clear : — ^those who withhold knowledge 
must justify their position : their action may be right, 
but it is exceptional and open to challenge. The old 
order is reversed : in a society directed by Authority 
(see p. 166 below) both the arts of communication 
and the knowledge acquired thereby were reserved to the 
high priests alike of religion, of learning, of statecraft 
and of commerce : only such information was vouch- 
safed to the world at large as would help the elect to 
maintain their seat of authority. In a society whose 
watchwords are Citizenship and Democracy, both dis- 
tribution and the application of knowledge are essential 
to progress ; and each example of reservation and denial 
must be justified as a temporary and provisional safe- 
guard of the public interest; those who hold back this 
source of power must make it clear that their motives 
are inspired by devotion to the commonweal : when the 
ordinary members of a group have confidence in their 
representatives and leaders they are content with scanty 
knowledge; but when the spirit of unity is endangered 
the only remedy is to publish all the facts, to ' take your 
people into your confidence * and leave the consequences 
in their hands. 
We have now reviewed some of the elementary data 
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on which a systematic scheme of sociology is constructed : 
before continuing this analysis of general principles we 
shall be helped by turning to the past. We have already 
made incidental references to evolution : it seems neces- 
sary to spend a chapter exclusively on the steps by 
which corporate life has shaped itself as an expansion of 
individual existence since man entered on his heritage. 



CHAPTER IV 

GENESIS 

From Herbert Spencer to 1914. — ^When we contem- 
plate corporate life about us in terms of purpose or 
function, the scene at first presents a motley of confusion. 
Since the opening of the War, the passions of men have 
been stirred to an exalted pitch : we are compelled to 
inquire afresh what real purpose is served by this or that 
combination. Sentiments such as loyalty or patriotism 
make fresh claims : the appeal of nationalism, brother- 
hood, comradeship-in-arms arouses a fervour which to 
our grandfathers would have seemed incredible. They 
appeared to regard society as an extra, superimposed 
upon and accessory to the individual. As schoolboys forty 
years ago we pattered Dulce et decorum est pro- patria 
mori : but we scarcely imagined that this ancient motto 
applied to ourselves, or to our kith and kin. No one 
can read Herbert Spencer, for example, without feeling 
that his age was obsessed by egoistic views about the 
purposes of life which have already lost much of their 
force. Not that the Englishman of the sixties was an un- 
social person : far from it : — the intuitive sympathies 
which led him to seek fellowship and display loyalty kept 
his individualism in check. Nevertheless the varied con- 
ceptions of personal freedom, gathering in force since the 
Renaissance (see p. 14 above), aided latterly by a crude 
application of Liberal theory to the practice of industrial 
competition, tended to obscure the naive intuitions of 
social purpose. The teaching of his time instructed a 
man that his own will, his own resources, his own destiny 
made an exclusive claim on his regard. 

55 
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The change since those days may be witnessed not only 
in politics and trade, but in religious groups. In those 
days the minister dealt with the individual; personal 
exhortation to save the soul was the theme of the pulpit, 
pastoral visitation followed up the message. To-day the 
churches are more conscious of social forces ; the High 
Church movement at one extreme and the Salvation 
Army with its Social Service at the other, have laid hold 
of many on that account : the personal relation between 
the soul and the Source is not ignored, but a higher 
emphasis is laid on the social mind (40). In 
politics the War precipitated the issue with great sud- 
denness, letting loose forces of cohesion of which eco- 
nomic socialism was a precursor. Many were not pre- 
pared for conversion : — and the inner conflict has been 
acute. The intellect, schooled by an individualistic 
philosophy, bids a man assert ' himself ' : his intuitions 
lead him to follow the crowd and surrender himself : — 
to England, to the duty of succouring Belgium, to the 
defence of ' humanity,' to the suppression of (Prussian) 
militarism. We dwell on this episode because it should 
illustrate a principle of progress. It appears that reason 
has been on the side of self, blind impulse and intuition 
on the side of sociality. But reason, on behalf of the 
community, can also be set to work; for if, as we 
assumed, self and alter, individual mind and social mind, 
are only two aspects of one experience, why allow the 
conflict? Indeed the conflict abates as soon as man, 
turned sociologist, fuUy recognizes the essential unity of 
himself with his social milieu. For he then admits 
consciously that his function is social as much as per- 
sonal; he then of set purpose allows himself to be 
identified with social groups. Even the compulsion exer- 
cised by the State (compare Chap. VII., p. 172) becomes 
no longer a cause of conflict, but an expression of union, 
of solidarity. When the cause is sublime, the surrender 
of self becomes pleasure rather than pain. 
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Are we then to run from one extreme to the other? 
Having been crass individualists in one age, are we to 
be fanatically devoted to the state, or to any one social 
group, ia the next ? There are signs that the pendulum 
may swing to such an extreme; those who desire to 
preserve the Golden Mean may be assisted by turning 
to the past. We may devote a few pages to seeing what 
light can be thrown upon our study by regarding it from 
the standpoint of evolution. 

Evolution can be traced in three directions. — ^Herbert 
Spencer, we see, was a product of his age; opinion in 
these days advances so rapidly that fifty years sufiSces to 
reshape men's thoughts more fully than two himdred 
years at an earlier epoch, when the arts of communica- 
tion were less advanced. He is regarded as out of date 
and yet he pointed out the road by which a clear view 
may be secured : — he taught us to apply without flinch- 
ing the principle of evolution to the story of man ; if in 
the application of this principle we reach a goal widely 
apart from his We should not fail to honour him as a 
pioneer in sociology. 

Now a general assent to a doctrine of evolution is 
easy; this has indeed become part and parcel of our 
mode of thinking. When, however, we seek to subject 
any department of human behaviour to an evolutionary 
scheme we begin to realize the difficulty of the task : 
we discover that our assent was largely a matter of 
faith; we have to study the methods of eminent bio- 
logists and psychologists before we can even grasp the 
data on which a scheme of social evolution can be 
erected. It might be prudent, therefore, for us, since 
we are engaged on an elementary study of things as 
they are, to ignore the past, content to accept the obvious 
fact that the individual does live by social intercourse — 
and leave it at that. One reason for interposing some 
reflections on genesis is the belief that the readers of 
this book, like the writer, are prone to curiosity, and 
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in our epoch this impulse turns largely to history; we 
think that we understand both ourselves and the world 
about us better if we secure a glimpse of how things 
came to be; we feel that life is more reasonable if we 
can arrange any one of its features in a series. We 
believe also that Genesis and Revelation are part of one 
book : if we can plot the curve in its beginnings, may 
we not secure a glimpse of its further course i Some may 
hold that the curve is not progressive : what is late in 
time may be degenerate in quality : it was held for 
example by Alfred Russel Wallace that our ethical ideals 
are not so advanced as those of the Greeks in their heroic 
days (41). But whatever be our view as to advance- 
ment, the past has quite a definite relation to the present. 
" We must acknowledge that man, with all his noble 
qualities . . . with all these exalted powers, — ^man still 
bears in his bodily frame the indelible stamp of his lowly 
origin " (42). And Darwin need not have restricted 
his dictum to the bodily frame, for the mind of Man, 
social or solitary, is the last chapter in a story which 
traces back to the dust : the explanation of fimction and 
design must be sought in the history of his ancestry. 

The most elementary study of sociological literature 
shews how engrossed its students have been with this 
point of view. Thus Ttotter's Instincts of the Herd in 
Peace and War declares that " any real understanding of 
man's behaviour must depend upon a knowledge of the 
relation his mind bears to those of the lower animals " 
(48). A few months before the appearance of that book, 
Professor Keller of Yale published "Societal Evolution, 
a Study of the Evolutionary basis of the Science of 
Society " (44) ; envious of the biologists, who have 
attained such confidence in handling variation, selection, 
transmission, adaptation, he attempts boldly to take over 
these principles and prove their validity in the develop- 
ment of human society. We refer to these two books not 
because they are of the first rank, but as evidence of the 
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persistent effort to explain the problem of humanity in 
terms of the complex series of organisms of which man 
appears as the highest phase. 

There seem to be three directions in which the evolu- 
tionist can work in seeking to interpret corporate life; 
Man has attained to his present height firstly, in con- 
trast to the animal world, and the biologist compares 
animal societies with the types evolved in man ; secondly, 
modem man displays a social capacity more complicated 
than that of primitive or savage man : as heir of all the 
ages he learns something of the nature of his inheritance 
by consulting his ancestors : the anthropologist here 
seeks to establish an evolutionary series; thirdly, the 
single individual fuUy grown exhibits capacities which 
were latent in the cradle, but have developed by stages 
with advancing years : the child-psychologist now takes 
up the theme and seeks a recapitulary theory. On each 
line of development the investigator is tempted to argue 
by analogy, from one of the three to the other two; 
and, true enough, the evidence reached on one line often 
suggests a clue which may be worth tracking on another 
line. For example, Baldwin (45) finds a period of social 
reaction in infancy parallel to the pastoral peaceful life 
of man such as is described in the Book of Genesis. It 
is obvious, however, that argument by analogy may 
readily lead to disaster; we must admit as a general 
principle that in each of these three directions evolution 
is to be witnessed, but it may well be that the evolu- 
tionary scheme in the essential details is so different in 
the three worlds of Biology, Anthropology, and Child 
Psychology as to render any argument by analogy 
worthless. Thus Trotter describes Germany as " a State 
in which prevails a primitive type of the gregarious 
instinct — ^the aggressive — a type which shews the closest 
resemblance in its needs, its ideals, and its reactions 
to the society of the wolf-pack" (46); the comparison 
is suggestive, but is it scientific? I mean, may it not 
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lead us as much towards error as towards truth? One 
feels great admiration for the forceful and eloquent style 
of this remai;kable study; his argument on behalf of 
altruism may well be presented to scientists of the 
opposite school who affirm that ibstincts of self-preserva- 
tion or of property are the chief guide to conduct : but 
both the altruists and the egoists are relying upon 
defective psychology : men are not ' good ' because they 
possess a gregarious instinct, nor * bad ' because they are 
compelled by instinct, as some hold, to acquire property. 

We shall not attempt here any such adventurous 
conclusions. Our preceding chapters have given a sketch 
of ' the social mind ' as we witness it operating in our- 
selves and our neighbours. Can We, by turning our 
attention to origins, discern to any degree the stages 
by which we have arrived at such capacity? We regard 
ourselves on the summit of civilization^ as the success- 
ful variation : (a) insects and animals have, on certain 
lines of social combination, achieved extraordinary re- 
sults, but we are tlieir masters; (b) other humans, 
savage or less completely civilized than ourselves, have 
co-operated with great sldll and teached great distinction, 
but we pride ourselves that oUr particular type is master 
once more : the line of ancestry which We have pursued, 
in which social capacity has certainly been one factor, 
appears to have evolved into a group of races which so 
far have held their own. Can we trace the course of 
evolution here? And (c) as regards children, common 
observation shews us that social qualities and habits are 
indispensable to individual development. Let us then 
inquire how far these three lines of development can 
throw light upon current problems of corporate life. 

The animal world and the lowest forms of life. — 
" Talk of mountains now ? 

We talk of mould that heaps the mountains, mites 

That throng the mould, and God that makes the 
mites " (47). 
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Long before anything approaching a social rniad, with 
emotion, intelligence, will, can be postulated, we have 
to conceive the basis for this structure in the lowly 
existence of multi-cellular organisms, furnished solely 
with appetite. However remote from the thoughts and 
ideals of man, we must allow the story of evolution to 
start at the first chapter, remembering that the germ- 
plasm of every individual was an organism impelled by 
that lowest type of behaviour which we call appetite ; re- 
membering too that the body, this earthly tabernacle, 
continues to manifest those appetites, however much 
they may be ' sublimed ' or controlled ; nay more, when 
appetite is gone, life is gone : if individual existences 
abide after the process called death, such phenomena 
lie outside the sphere of organic evolution. 

What then is appetite? It is the lowest form of 
desire (48) of seeking. Every living tissue seeks, it 
would appear, to continue in time, to go on in a straight 
line so to speak; it also seeks to vary the straight line, 
to achieve something different; there is a static, con- 
servative impulse, there is also a dynamic, innovating 
progressive impulse. The first is appetite for food and 
for excretion ; let us say for sustenance ; for movement 
in space and for repose from movement; for reproduc- 
tion and succession. 

The lowest forms of life appear to display these 
appetites; the individual cannot continue living unless 
it seeks food and discharges what is injurious, imless it 
moves and balances activity with rest; and when the 
individual has exhausted its life, the race must continue. 
The uni-cellular organism displays these appetites and if 
creation were static the story would end there. But 
higher forms of life are evolved and the biologist postu- 
lates the dynamic principle as an appetite for change or 
variation. The development of multi-cellular organisms, 
of two sexes, each necessary to the continuance of a 
species is a capital achievement, whereby evolution to 
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a higher form of life is made possible. The function of 
sex is not primarily to secure continuance of species, for 
the uni-cellular organisms reproduce without sex ; it is 
designed to provide for advance in type, for differentia- 
tion. The appetites, then, are characteristic not only 
of an entire ' body,' highly evolved with complicated 
organs, but of every cell among the millions that compose 
the body. We ought to emphasize that aspect of lite, 
because what is called the higher life, in which our social 
relations are conducted, so often pretends to despise 
those coarse foundations : and such contempt (as St Paul 
for one clearly realized) does not make for truth. Our 
whole physical frame is bent on appetite : not only does 
the mouth hunger for food, but the entire body is an 
open mouth; the fist, for example, is specifically 
adapted for struggle, but all flesh is struggle, every cell 
against every cell, and also every ceU, in due order, 
rendering mutual aid. " Each apparently simple volun- 
tary movement, such as those of vision, eating ... is 
a brilliantly played piece of biological symphony by 
hundreds of thousands of nerve-cells and muscle-cells 
playing in perfect harmony " (49). In fact, the bio- 
logist uses analogies drawn from sociology to describe 
the solidarity of the animal frame in seeking to main- 
tain its wonderful machinery. As already said, we shall 
avoid such analogies; we get nearer the truth by 
accepting the actual principles of life and watching their 
operations in ourselves. 

For the purposes of sociology, this principle of 
variation needs close attention. It is discussed under 
many names. Dr Benjamin Moore speaks of The Law 
of Complexity : a body does not merely vegetate, it 
changes, and a successful variation in course of time 
evolves into a higher type : " At still higher levels," he 
says, " it forms the basis of social evolution and leads to 
intellectual development." Variation through sex 
is the starting-point of communal life simply because 
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every social group is a union of like and unlike, the 
rhythm of uniformity and diversity underlies all imity 
(compare Chap. VI.) Hence from the evolutionary point 
of view sociology begins where multi-cellular organisms 
are discerned in the ascending scale as a successful varia- 
tion (50) ; for appetites, like higher forms of desire, are 
conflicting : the demands of sustenance are purely 
egoistic while sex involves altruism. The foimdations 
of society are to be sought in the three-fold diversity of 
male, female, and of offspring varying from both : the 
distinction betwen self and alter can scarcely be con- 
ceived until the continuance of a species is found to 
depend upon a imion of the two sexes. 

Considerations surrounding the study of sex are often 
found to be embarrassing, for their supreme importance to 
the race has placed them in a rank by themselves among 
the intimate things of life ; like religion, too intimate and 
weighty to be treated in casual discourse. Civilized man 
developed both reverence and modesty as safeguards of 
spiritual and of physical life (51). It is scarcely in place to 
apply the term social to the primary relation of organisms 
exhibited in sex, or to speak of sexual love in treating 
of the behaviour of cells and plants : Haeckel, Lester 
Ward and others employ such language but it does not 
help us to the truth of facts. And yet we may go to the 
opposite error if we refuse to admit that sex is the 
ultimate basis on which the structure of society reposes. 
The first social group is the family, of parents and young, 
first in time and first and last in permanence : the 
earliest type of friendship is the mating of male and 
female, attracted in the beginning by the blind appetite 
of sex, but continuing in companionship because the 
pair find secondary and higher benefits in the relation. 
Thus the trend of evolution gives a favouring bias to 
such species as make the most out of a relation which 
in its origin is purely physical. 

From appetite to instinct. — ^When once embarked on 
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experiment with social organization, with discovery, 
i.e., of the benefits accruing from alliance between self 
and alter, whether for sustenance, for continuance or for 
variation, how manifold are the inventions which species 
have adopted 1 The biologist is never tired of sketching 
for us the fascinating story of ants and bees. In the 
hive the principle of solidarity is so far advanced that 
the individual, worker or drone, has well-nigh lost him- 
self : — he has solved the dissonance between self and alter 
by renouncing self ! Only in that one crisis of the hive's 
existence, when the virgin bee flies to the empyrean 
does the drone assert himself and soar in pursuit, 
reverting for a moment to the fundamental basis of sex 
in which the contrast between self and alter took its rise 
(52). The psychologist, seeking to trace a progressive 
series in evolution, warns us that the beehive and the 
anthill afford little promise of progress. The mind of 
a bee is a poor sort of mind ! In spite of Trotter's eulogy 
of the hive (53), we hesitate to think that its fortunes and 
its destiny in the hierarchy of insects and animals is such 
as to favour his eloquent analogy with the mind of 
Britain. The individual bee or ant seems to be little more 
of an individual than the remote organisms that we watch 
rushing to and fro under the microscope. Trotter speaks 
of " capacity for unanimous decisions," but is he not 
transferring to blind instinctive movement the language 
and range which can only properly be used to describe 
the behaviour of a human group? There is no 
"decision," (if we read Maeterlinck correctly?) in the 
response of a bee to its environment; the hive appears 
more like a single organism, whose ' members ' fly from 
it and return to it with somewhat more initiative than 
the tulip shews when it folds its petals at sundown (54). 
The beehive is, however, only one sample in the vast 
display of species which have risen above the lowest 
plane of existence through appetite to a range where 
instincts have been evolved. A life directed by instinct 
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is an advance on one whose sustenance and continuance 
are merely an affair of appetite. Both appetite and 
instinct arc inherited, but the instincts cover a far wider 
range, for the body which is the theatre of their action, 
has evolved organs; their operation is always accom- 
panied by emotional excitement, and each instinct finds 
scope for exercise in the growth of new organs of sense, 
such as eyes and ears, or of adaptations of organs, such 
as hands and feet, to perform specific functions. Each 
new organ serves to answer more effectively the primitive 
purpose of appetite than the more general tool employed 
by a more rudimentary species ; but, like all good tools, 
it may also be diverted to answer secondary purposes : — 
thus the hand, at first adapted for climbing or to bring 
food to the mouth, will hold a pen or strike the harp, 
and so contribute to all the higher regions of life which 
claim a man's regard. 

Hence the course of evolution must be viewed as 
ascending from appetite to a higher life of instinct, from 
cell to body, with organs, and a nervous system of 
communication between these. In other words, the 
principle of ascending complexity, of appetite for varia- 
tion has led some types to achieve a mechanism which 
works as uniformly and unerringly in specialized direc- 
tions as appetite alone does at the lower levels : — the 
term instinct can be properly assigned to this uniform 
process, and it can be observed in any living being 
possessing a nervous system and organs. Furthermore, 
it would appear that this advance from protozoa to 
animal is accompanied by progress in mentality. The 
protozoa displays only one psychical feature : — that 
lowest form of desire which we call appetite ; instinctive 
behaviour is obviously a far higher type, as can be 
easily discerned by comparing the diffused appetite of 
hunger in a cell with the precise instinctive acts and 
complicated mechanism developed by animals in taking 
ot in procuring food. Not only so : — " every object that 
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excites an instinct excites an emotion as well " (55). 
Something new in life is experienced, unknown, it would 
seem, to the lowlier organisms; a body experiences 
pleasure or pain : not only vague feeling, but definite 
and specialized : — and most remarkably related to sensa- 
tions in various parts of the body. The crude reaction 
to the call of appetite is now complicated by a' variety of 
responses, still without self-consciousness, but aware of 
the environment and capable of making a variety of 
response, according as one instinctive impulse or another 
prevails over the rest. Psychologists not only use the 
adjective instinctive, and speak of the life of instinct 
as a general type of existence, but they name a number 
of specific instincts : and as soon as they embark on 
these they quarrel; every writer labels a new instinct. 
It is perhaps presumptuous in a student who is not a 
professed psychologist to mingle in the fray, but 
McDougall's Social Psychology has shewn how im- 
portant the discussion has become for sociology. His 
scheme of instincts and innate tendencies has won wide 
acceptance ; in venturing tO' rearrange his plan we shall 
seek to bring into relief some factors in the situation 
which occur more readily to an onlooker than to those 
who are experts in psychological theory. 

McDougall's classification of instincts. — If we under- 
stand McDougaJl aright all the types of tendency to 
action which he claims to be true instincts can be 
arranged in two divisions (a) those in which the stimulus 
to action is a member of the same species; (b) those 
in which the stimulus comes from any other object. 
Under (a) come his instincts of Self-abasement, with its 
converse. Self-assertion; when one meets another of the 
same species the instinctive response is either positive 
feeling, by display of self, or negative feeling, suppres- 
sing and hiding the self. But if we interpret his scheme 
aright, there is a third sequel to the relation, when it 
occurs between individuals who belong not only to the 
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same species, but are of the same family within that 
species : — ^the mother feels tenderness for the child, an 
emotion connected with a Paternal Instinct : and the 
male and female for each other, the Sex Instinct. From 
this elementary basis the psychologist traces the evolution 
of endless refined sentiments not only in family life, but 
in many groups both animal and human. Under (b) 
McDougall provides four instincts, Flight, Repulsion, 
Pugnacity and Curiosity; to these he adds a further 
two, of Acquisition and of Construction. While the 
stimulus in any of these may be supplied by a member 
of the species there is no reason why this should be the 
case : any object animate or inanimate will on occasion 
arouse a creature to fear and to fly, to loathe and to 
reject, to hate and to fight, to investigate and to wonder. 

We find great difficulty in accepting McDougall's 
treatment of Acquisition (often called the collecting 
instinct) and Construction. While as regards the other 
eight he postulates a distinctive emotion, in these two 
cases he neglects to discuss the emotional aspect. But 
if we can assume a stage of life precedent to the life of 
instinct the difficulty seems to vanish. Acquisition and 
Construction are surely offshoots or refinements (as in- 
deed his Chap. XIV. suggests) of the basal appetite for 
sustenance. The creature may store his food, as the 
squirrel does, or build a nest, with an elaborate equip- 
ment of tools evolved in his body, but the motive is 
always to ensure the prolongation of life in the individual 
or in the offspring. The accompanying emotion is just 
satisfaction, self-feeling, an undifferentiated pleasure at 
the sight of the object of acquisition or of construction. 

In addition to this catalogue of instincts, we are offered 
a scheme of " general innate tendencies." When an 
animal, a self, encounters an ' alter,' he may respond 
instinctively in three ways, either with tender feeling, with 
assertion or with submission ; to avoid misunderstanding 
let us add that he may also react by the non-social 
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instincts, of curiosity, etc. — ^this however, does not affect 
the argument. But now, says McDougall in effect, the 
alter who may stimulate one or other of these instincts 
is hims'ilf a behaving creature, behaving on his own 
account ; and the self may be affected neither by tender 
feeling, nor by assertion nor by submission, but may be 
absorbed in the alter's behaviour, and may therefore be 
satisfied to copy this behaviour, instead of making an 
instinctive response. Suppose the alter is smiUng, I 
(infant in a cradle) smile in sympathy : or he is poun- 
cing on an enemy (in play or in earnest), I (a young 
animal) pounce in imitation. When we proceed to a 
higher plane of life the same phenomenon appears in the 
intellectual life and the suggestion of an idea is suffi- 
cient to lead us to accept it. Now McDougall declines 
to group any of these sympathetic or imitative actions 
as instinctive for they are not specific in their range; 
the self is not impelled to change his condition, but just 
enjoys being in sympathy or enjoys doing as the alter 
does, whatever variety of feeling or of act the alter may 
be engaged upon. And this enjoyment may proceed to 
a further stage when, as in the higher animals and in 
man, some sort of self-consciousness is discerned. For 
one may desire to compete with the alter and rival his 
performance ; McDougall thereupon enters play (includ- 
ing rivalry) along with suggestion, sympathy and imita- 
tion, as general innate tendencies. 

Here then are eight different modes of reaction when 
a self meets an alter : — ^four of them instinctive, closely 
related in their physical foundation to the appetite of 
sex, but in their complications and refinements extend- 
ing to ideals infinitely higher; four of a more diffuse 
character, but equally iimate and forceful as assisting 
in selection, and in the progress of all the higher species. 
One might almost suppose that this enumeration of 
instincts and tendencies accounts for all the phenomena 
of social behaviour among animals, but we are bidden 
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to study a mass of phenomena where animals and man 
alike appear to consort without any apparent motive. 
Why, for example, do birds assemble in vast troops 
before migration ? Why do men and women spend their 
time walking in crowds ? McDougall describes many such 
phenomena and postulates another instinct which he calls 
the " gregarious." It is often called the social instinct 
and ia Trotter's exposition absorbs the innate tendencies 
and appears as the main factor in determining the destiny 
of a species; more than that, he finds in it a solution 
for the destinies of the modern world. " Socialized 
gregariousness is the goal of man's development" (56). 
He is so impressed by the achievement wrought through 
sociality alike in animals and man as to beUeve that these 
phenomena will interpret the genesis and reveal the 
design of all creation. Succeeding chapters wUl shew that 
we acknowledge an element of truth in this view, but 
we doubt whether the plan of evolution can be con- 
fidently expounded on so narrow a basis. Life is too 
complex and the future too obscure for us to share a 
confidence so eager. 

The gregarious instinct a misleading term. — It is 
evident that while some species, like the tiger, are 
soUtary, or non-gregarious, others live in a crowd of their 
own kind. The impulse is explained from various motives. 
Fifty tigers could neither hunt comfortably together for 
food or fight in a body against a foe : but a hundred 
wolves will run in a pack, and countless hordes of bisons 
used to feed together on the prairie. The solitary 
creature is not wholly solitary, for the tiger fosters her 
cub ; the pair and the brood being the limit of his social 
organization; he flourishes in the jungle without being 
gregarious. There are not many of him all told, but, 
if he were able to explain himself he would express the 
greatest contempt for the herd of oxen, whose behaviour 
was observed so attentively by Galton (57). After 
noticing the behaviour of gregarious animals, McDougall 
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proceeds to comment as follows : " The individual is 
bom into a society of some sort and grows up in it, and 
the being with others and doing as they do becomes a 
habit deeply rooted in the instinct. It would seem to 
be a general rule, the explanation of which is to be found 
in the principle of sympathetic emotion to be considered 
later, that the more numerous the herd or crowd or 
society in which the individual finds himself, the more 
complete is the satisfaction of this impulse " (58). 
One cannot accept this passage as satisfactory. Every 
individual is bom into a society, tiger as much as wolf, 
and the lowest types of organism are precisely those 
which swarm most. As soon as self and alter are dis- 
tinguished each member of a species enjoys three modes 
of experience : — ^first himself as subject and object; 
secondly his kind, his own species; thirdly the rest of 
preceptual experience both animate and inanimate. As 
a species evolves it leams to ' know ' itself by reference 
to its species; only by so referring and comparing does 
it enjoy existence. Now the terms 'habit ' and ' instinct ' 
would appear to be far too narrow as an explanation of 
such a situation : reference to the alter is as necessary 
to the tiger and the shark as it is to the wolf or the 
minnow. What then becomes of " the general rule " ? 
Clearly it only applies to " gregarious animals " who 
display emotions of a specific kind when separated from 
the herd, and develop modes of action adapted for com- 
munication. But does McDougall deny sympathetic 
emotion and distinctive modes of communication to 
non-gregarious species ? 

In order further to explain the gregarious animal, he 
" assumes " (p. 93) " that in the gregarious animals 
each of the principal instincts has a special perceptual 
inlet (or recipient afferent part) that is adapted to receive 
and to elaborate the sense-impressions made by the 
expression of the same instinct in other animals of the 
same species — that e.g., the fear-instinct has besides 
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others, a special perceptual inlet that renders it excitable 
by the sound of the cry of fear." . . . "Human sym- 
pathy has its roots in similar specializations of the 
instinctive dispositions on their different sides." 

This assumption does not create any special diffi- 
culty, but why regard it as a special attribute of 
gregarious animals ? If some species fall under " the 
general rule," others, he states, do not and yet are not 
all equally affected by the operation of " the special 
perceptual inlet " ? Any animal, gregarious or other, 
when he has evolved an organ of hearing, will hear 
sounds proceeding either from his own body, or from 
another of his species, or some other object. He learns 
to discriminate the source of each of the three, and 
responds appropriately both in sympathy and in be- 
haviour. Why then are we to trace the operation of a 
special perceptual inlet in gregarious species while 
denying the process to the soUtary species? 

One cannot but think that both McDougall and Trotter 
have been misled by ' the illusion of the near.' Our 
modem life, as we have seen in Chap. II., has brought 
modem man into The Great Society, numbers press upon 
us ; Trotter insists that our fellowship in ' the major 
unit,' the nation, should be the governing sentiment; 
McDougall repeatedly describes ' the fascination of the 
crowd' as an instinctive quality of human life. We do not 
question the facts as they record them, but we doubt the 
explanation they put forward. Their argument seems to 
have begun at the wrong end. They witness modem 
phenomena of human aggregation which could, of course, 
be illustrated by epochs of Babylonian and Egyptian 
civilizations : to explain these they thereupon hark back 
to the animal or insect world and bring the whole series 
under the operation of a gregarious or herd instinct. 
But suppose a psychologist set out from the opposite 
standpoint? suppose that he were equally impressed 
with traits in human disposition of the solitary type, 
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could he not seek, in many animal species, for analogies 
such as those of the cat tribe which would enable him 
to assume an Instinct of Isolation ? From all that I can 
read of the gregarious instinct so-called, we are inclined 
to think that such a speculation would come quite as 
near to the truth of facts; to assume the inevitable 
universal operation of a gregarious instinct seems to me 
to be an easy, dogmatic way of explaining phenomena, 
whose causes and efiects are far more complicated than 
these authors would admit. The reader will sefe how 
we have been led to examine the entire doctrine of 
instinct : the claim made for a specific Gregarious 
Instinct (with a capital I) forces itself upon our entire 
thinking about corporate life and compels us to criticism. 
The rhythm of life sways to and fro, now towards soli- 
tude and anon towards society : here proclaiming the 
rights of a solitary self, there exulting in the devotion 
of a multitude. 

We may perhaps get a clearer view of the controversy 
if we follow the distinction made by Trotter between 
types of gregarious instinct : — ^the wolf is of the aggres- 
sive type, the sheep is protective, the bee displays 
" socialized gregariousness," i.e., " the individual bee 
is completely absorbed in the major unit," the hive 
(59). Let us compare this with the category of in- 
stincts submitted by McDougall : Self-assertion, Self- 
abasement, and the Parental Instinct ; or again with the 
following passage : " The deep significance and historical 
importance of the lines of differentiation indicated by 
the cell-cycle become more evident when we recognize 
that the three phases correspond to the three possibilities 
of relatively predominant anabolism, relatively pre- 
dominant kataboUsm, and a compromise between these 
two " (60). Although these writers are discussing quite 
different phases of existence, their views seem to point 
to an eternal law of evolution, sweeping with vast range 
over the realm of animated nature. Wherever the self 
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comes into relations with an alter (whether a single one 
of the species, or a multitude sharing a social mind) he 
and his kind exhibit in greater or less degree one of the 
two opposite tendencies, accompanied, to use McDou- 
gall's term, by the Positive Self-Feeling of a superior 
or the Negative Self-Feeling of an inferior j again a third 
tendency, a ' compromise between the two ' may be 
discerned. This, we take it, as between individuals, 
affords what McDougall calls the Tender Emotion, while 
Trotter, treating of the self over against a crowd of his 
fellows rather than an individual, discerns the same type 
of sentiment as the goal of social organization, neither 
pride on the one hand or meek submission on the other, 
but " kindliness, generosity, patience, tolerance " (61) — 
all the qualities in fact which we associate with a union 
on equal terms between self and alter, with that 
principle of unity which will claim our attention in the 
next chapter. Hence, when an individual encounters 
another of his own species, he can enter into one of 
three relations to it, he can be superior, can assert him- 
self, feel elated, display his powers; or he can abase 
himseU as an inferior, feel sobered and suppress his 
powers ; or finally he can feel himself as an equal. This 
third case presents a novel situation, and the sequel 
may take two courses; the feeling of equality may be 
mere indifference to the alter, the encounter may just 
awaken no feeling at all, both parties going about their 
business ; but in other cases both self and alter may find 
lively satisfaction in each other's presence; they are 
equal but by no means indifferent. The beehive exhibits 
an immense community in which the self, the individual 
bee has little interest in his neighbour bee; the three 
instincts in McDougall's scheme (Self-Assertion, Self- 
Abasement and Parental) do not operate; each is ab- 
sorbed in his work and displays no * social ' reaction at 
all. The interest is expended on the hive, on the 
group; the self, apparently, does not react to the 
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stimulus evoked by an alter. But in the case of animals 
which lead a more individual life the encounter between 
self and alter is not so uniform. The relation of the sexes, 
observed in its origins, is one of equality, each sex, i.e., 
charged with an indispensable duty in relation to the 
race ; the male it is true more katabolic and disruptive, 
the female more anabolic and constructive, but each 
playing an equal part " in the rhythm of metabolism " 
(62). This triple theme is pursued by the student of 
evolution as the undertone of a mighty fugue, in every 
region of social experience, animal and human alike. 
Our present purpose is served in making clear that the 
types of gregarious impulse need not be regarded as an 
exclusive feature of gregarious animals, but as illustra- 
tions of a universal law, and that a student of animal 
life is on safer ground if he abstains from postulating 
a specific gregarious instinct. He does better to con- 
template the general scheme of existence exhibited by 
animals as one in which the entire life proceeds by 
instinctive response. And he will be then more ready 
to concede in the scheme of evolution a place to isolation 
and withdrawal, as at times equally important with 
sociality. 

Instinct in relation to control. — ^We have been led to 
comment on McDougall and Trotter in preference to 
other investigators into animal life because they have 
dealt especially with the relations of biology to sociology ; 
we may conclude by viewing the theme in relation to the 
influence of theories of behaviour such as we noticed in 
the last paragraphs of Chap. II. As one studies writers 
on evolution and psychology one gains the impression 
that the psychologists have been content to stay where 
Darwin placed them; i.e., they have accepted his records 
of the instinctive behaviour of animals supplied with 
organs, but they have not reckoned with the later re- 
searches of biologists into the lowest forms of life. 

They seek to explain human behaviour in terms of 
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animal life and are right in so doing to some extent, for 
man is also an animal : but both animal and man are 
composed of cells : the individual begins as a cell and 
carries along with him in his evolution the appetites 
which mark his earlier existence. Instead therefore of 
postulating a series of instincts why not describe the 
animal as a being whose life is very largely a mani- 
festation of instinctive behaviour, just as the life of a 
cell, to the psychologist, is a manifestation of appetitive 
behaviour ? A * successful ' animal controls his appe- 
tites : his organs were evolved for this very purpose : 
and man, where he follows the true line of ascent, not 
only controls his (cell) appetites but controls his (animal) 
instincts. Instinct is a mode of behaviour, characteriz- 
ing the entire life of animal species; the more you 
attempt to catalogue the proceedings under separate 
labels the more likely you are to confuse his behaviour 
with that of the human species. As a social being the 
animal reacts to stimulus from his own species with far 
greater definiteness than is possible to creatures who only 
display appetite, but man, become self-conscious, stands 
on still a higher plane. 

The issues here raised will meet us again and again : 
they are allied to the encounters between free will and 
determinism. The popular idea of instinct is of some- 
thing which you cannot help 'obeying,' something in- 
evitable; its authority excuses the man who surrenders 
control at its bidding. As one endeavours to get at the 
facts the conviction grows that evolutionary psycho- 
logy must revise the theory of instinct by taking more 
account of control. The animal compared with a cellular 
creature has developed organs to enable him more effec- 
tively to fulfil appetite : the eye sees food, the hand 
grasps it; and these organs behave uniformly, without 
any ' will ' of their own, in response to an appropriate 
stimulus : the instinct is ' in ' the organ and as a rough 
approximation to accuracy one might say ' No organ, no 
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instinct ' (63). But these organs are not solely concerned 
to fulfil the demands of appetite; as a secondary but 
quite important result of the evolution of organs, the 
bird and the beast enjoy the exercise of them, and their 
life partly consists in what is called play. Now if this 
extension of range and capacity through the evolution 
of organs were given free play, the species could not 
survive : the unchecked indulgence of appetite, the 
limitless enjoyment of play would lead to extinction. 
Hence a necessary feature of animal existence is the 
evolution of instinctive control, relegating the exercise 
of organs to appropriate times and seasons. We may 
say if we please that th& animal cannot help indulging 
his appetites of hunger and sex; but we must add that 
he also cannot help inhibiting these desires except at the 
appointed times and seasons. 

Now when the psychologist contemplates the nature 
of man he finds a new situation : the organs are there, 
but man has evolved something we call self-conscious- 
ness, a power to override the inhibitions of time and 
season; as he grows from infancy to childhood he can, 
if he will, indulge his appetite beyond the requirements 
of his body. This new power threatens to become a 
terrible source of weakness : he has retained all the 
pressure to fulfil appetite, iaherited from cellular life 
and enlarged by the acquirement of animal organs, but 
has become free from the automatic control which 
instinctively supplied the animal with safeguards against 
excess. " Oh 1 wretched man that I am ! who shall 
deliver me from this body of death ? " He found 
deliverance by the discovery of sei/-control, of sanctions, 
prohibitions, tabus which have no relation whatever to 
the conditions of animal existence but constitute a 
spiritual life. It is open to the biologist to say that this 
entire region of super-natural experience is an illusion, 
a fetish from which a higher stage of evolution will 
emancipate him : but he cannot have the argument 
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both ways : he cannot, that is, describe man as being 
still under the inevitable control of animal instincts and 
also advanced beyond the range of spiritual control. 

We therefore contemplate the course of human evolu- 
tion as an effort by the successful species to reconcile 
the dissonance between the ' natural ' man, possessed 
by his animal powers but conscious of his ability to 
disregard their inhibitions, and the ' spiritual ' man who 
accepts sanctions, social imperatives, social and reli- 
gious ideals, which enable him to disregard the impera- 
tives of his instinctive nature. Instead of treating 
evolution from animal to man as the evolution of new 
instincts or new differentiations of animal instinct, we 
regard him as a species raised as much beyond the range 
of animal existence as the animal is raised above the 
cell. When for example we are bidden to witness an 
instinct of Self-assertion allied to an animal instinct of 
Pugnacity and both of these as justifying anti-social 
conduct, we question whether these tendencies, either in 
animal or man, account for all the facts or give warrant 
to any philosophy either of determinism or freedom. 
Men sometimes fight and sometimes refrain from fight- 
ing ; animals sometimes fight and sometimes refrain from 
fighting; each species is endowed with organs appro- 
priate to the struggle : " Blessed be the Lord my strength 
which teacheth my hands to war and my fingers to 
fight." The postulate of an instinct of Pugnacity does 
little to forward our understanding of the motives, 
controls, appetites which lead the combatants to join 
battle or to cease : it darkens coimsel if it leads self 
conscious man to accept a fatalistic belief in the supre- 
macy of appetite and instinct. 

Early man: the evolution of a higher social 
potential. — ^What has now been advanced anticipates 
the problems which anthropology seeks to elucidate. 
We need only pursue the discussion to open up a little 
further the position as regards this gregarious instinct. 
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so-called, which has loomed so large in recent studies in 
sociology. The following is suggestive : " Thus the 
erect attitude became stereotyped and fixed, and the 
limbs specialized, and these upright Simians emerged 
from their ancestral forests in societies armed with sticks 
and stones and with the rudiments of all the powers 
which have enabled them to conquer the world " (64). 
What were the numbers in those societies ? And did the 
group, when it had shared the perils and raptures of 
victory, break up again into solitary families? Species 
allied to the primates but not in our exact pedigree, 
remaining in trees, have had a chequered history; the 
monkeys are sufficiently gregarious, but anthropoid apes 
live in isolation. When once man stands erect with feet 
on the ground and tools in his hand, with dominion over 
the beast of the field and over the fowl of the air ; above 
all with a new mind, employing language to express 
ideas and feelings, displaying self-consciousness with its 
implication of a repressed sub-conscious realm : — ^for such 
a being one cannot willingly agree that precedents drawn 
from the instinctive life of lower animals are of great 
avail, except as explaining in roughest outline the func- 
tion of organs with which his ancestry has supplied him. 
Some of these ancestors were a gregarious species, others 
were solitary : it he has inherited organs which helped 
them to join the herd for safety in one age or in another 
to withdraw for safety, what is that to him? he has 
new powers, a new outlook and he will dispense with 
such organs and with the related instinct, if his destiny 
demands the change. 

The role, therefore, played by a gregarious instinct in 
the life of Early Man does not impress one as very im- 
portant in comparison with other phenomena. The out- 
standing fact is surely that enormous enrichment of 
experience, the multiplied avenues of enjoyment, when 
once the creature has learned to communicate and to 
understand the art of social intercourse with a few. 
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Grant, if you like, by analogy with wolves and oxen 
that the first motive for sociality was struggle (aggres- 
sive or protective) against other species, we cannot 
assume that this was the only or the chief benefit that 
he sought from his fellows. We know from the records 
they have left that the earliest species of Human culti- 
vated art in caves; we are learning more and more of 
the sympathetic imitative zeal with which a tribe picked 
up the materials of new culture from wandering traders. 
Such evidence makes it hazardous to accept any exclu- 
sive theory of evolution, whether of the Bernhardi, 
tooth-and-claw type or of that suggested by Trotter's 
Herd Instinct. What is very certain is that speech 
was a weighty factor in the rapid strides by which man 
cut himself ofi from the brutes : research such as the 
philologist can make into the earliest forms of speech 
may prove of the highest value for evolutionary soci- 
ology. Granted that the basic impulses for food, for 
warmth, for play, for sex still master the individual 
life, what opportimities for variation, and for the enjoy- 
ment of variation, are opened up so soon as one can 
freely exchange ideas with a neighbour I Even if we 
allow that the social impulse of such exchange was at 
first mainly to help the species in the struggle for 
existence : as soon as the use of this marvellous tool 
is learned, as soon that is as man finds himself sharing 
commimion with his comrades — ^why, he is a new 
creature ! Our familiarity with the process dulls our 
apprehension of its wonderful attraction to those who 
first learnt to be socially minded. In other relations 
what I possess you cannot have : — we struggle for it 
and if you gain, I lose : but here, in this business of the 
mind, I give from myself and yet you and I both share 
the gift : I practise, for example, a new trick with 
a tool or with my arm : before the era of speech, you 
could indeed see and move and thus copy the pattern : 
but now you can ask and I can explain, correct, show 
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amusement or displeasure : learning becomes a fascinating 
pursuit to both parties. 

A survey of the human record, civilized and savage, 
past and present, appears to picture man as being able, 
in this matter of soci-ability, to adapt himself to 
emergencies with extraordinary facility. Even in the 
nineteenth century, which witnessed such unique aggre- 
gations of men and women in modern cities, out on the 
frontiers men were equally ready to pioneer in the wilds, 
to seek the comfort of loneliness. Even in England there 
is a 'back to the land ' movement ; the steady migration 
of some to the close tenement of towns is countered by 
contra-emigration from the town to the coimtry. As 
regards early man, every variety of unit seems to have 
been tried : if cities of the plain and of the great rivers 
provide states and civilizations parallel to those of our 
epoch, petty tribes and isolated families are also found. 
True enough, in the content of his mind your modem 
pioneer is by no means so solitary as his forerunner in 
the days of Abraham and Lot; he has his books, his 
post, and now on American farms his telephone. But 
this increase in communication, while no doubt enor- 
mously advancing man's capacity for intercourse, has 
nothing in common with the blind instinct of gregarious 
animals : these resources are both invented and employed 
by self-conscious man, directing with intelligence his 
machinery, able at will to * cut off ' his neighbours, and 
cut loose from social bonds. 

The real line of advance, as it now appears, from the 
time when our Simian progenitor swooped down from 
the branches, is in the capacity of an individual for 
sharing in many social minds (65). This ancestor of 
ours belonged, more or less, to a family, and belonged, 
at any rate in war time, to his band of warriors, his 
state. Yet he has no club, no church, no college, no 
trade union : our situation as described in earlier 
chapters was not only beyond his ken but beyond his 
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mental power. Describe him, if you will, as a creature 
with gregarious instinct, but the salient fact is not con- 
cerned with the operation of an instinct, but with the 
use man makes of this tendency, and equally, of course, 
of other tendencies. The bee creates one institution, the 
hive ; the wolf another, the pack : these were great 
achievements, but they were costly, for the bee sur- 
renders family, and the wolf is less of a mother because 
she has to run with the pack ; the human mother is not 
only a mother, but a friend and partner in many social 
circles and even her claim to partnership as a woman in 
affairs of State is admitted. 

Man creates, and dissolves, all sorts of social groups, 
and at the end remains lord of himself " the master of 
my fate, the captain of my soul." It is precisely here 
that one finds dissatisfaction with a philosophy of 
collectivism or socialism based on theories of gregarious 
instinct. To writers like Mr Trotter there is one over- 
powering 'major unit,' the state or nation, and the 
purpose of his exposition of the gregarious instinct is 
to exalt our faith and loyalty to that combination, 
tacitly ignoring the claims of all the rest. No doubt in 
the stress of a terrible war, thrown back as we appear 
to be, on a struggle for existence, everyone was impelled 
to a fervent realization of the claims of this major unit ; 
but we cannot revert, even if Prussian example prevailed 
in England, to the primitive condition when the Simians 
founded a state in the woods. Having learned the arts 
of complex society we can only maintain the state by 
maintaining also in due proportion our allegiance to 
other social groups (see Chap. VII. below). It will some 
day be the task of historical sociology to trace the evolu- 
tion of this capacity; the materials for it have already 
been collected and are being interpreted with growing 
insight by the anthropologists. One or two further notes 
may suffice to indicate directions which this story may 
follow. 
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Man's relation to animals. — Firstly, man's relation 
to the animal world from which he has emerged. He 
has interfered most arrogantly with the course of evolu- 
tion, substituting his own transformations for the pro- 
gramme of natural selection. The wild dog is gregarious, 
but man has little use for a pack of dogs, so he trains 
and breeds a special class that can repress the 
instincts of the herd and create a solitary devotion to 
a solitary master. It seems as if this art of domestica- 
tion was a necessary preliminary to the evolution of 
complex social arts. Men who live in isolation from their 
own species enjoy the society of animals : and the 
domesticated animals, in varying degrees, reciprocate the 
sympathy. The city, however congenial to man, is not 
a fit breeding-place for the creatures he has tamed. 
Protected from the severe discipline of natural selection 
these tame creatures evolve into modified species; the 
aggressive, katabolic, features are repressed in favour of 
the mild submissive traits which beseem a creature in 
the toils. The gregarious instinct has not sufficed to save 
them from the supremacy of man ; at his will he allows 
them to graze in herds, or keeps them apart. This 
artificial selection may be called, if we please, progress, 
but the progress is not designed in the interest of the 
lower species. It may be, as Maeterlinck suggests (66) 
that our boasted progress is but a development of the 
same kind ; for ought we know, we too, like the denizens 
of the hive, are domesticated, creatures of some lofty 
power which dominates our hive ! 

While man in thus mastering the brute creation has 
solely kept in mind his own desires, we should observe 
that there often exists a certain solidarity of feeUng be- 
tween the tamer and the tamed. Jack London's White 
Fang (67) is a romance and not zoology but it is only an 
exaggeration of the truth. Most human beings have 
a feeling towards animals differing from that displayed 
either towards plants or towards inanimate objects : 
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the same psychology which discriminates the relations 
of the self and the alter serves to analyse the mutual 
sympathies of an animal to other species, as well as his 
relation to man. It does not therefore seem unreasonable 
to speculate that mastery and sympathy with the lower 
creatures played a part in human evolution, analogous 
to that witnessed among our children when we permit 
them to be the playmates of kittens and dogs ; or, better 
still, the friends of ponies and cattle. 

Evolution of an inner life. — Secondly, the evolution 
of self-consciousness, as we noted above, implies its 
co-relative, an unconscious field, with all the phenomena 
of repression and conflict with which the psycho- 
analysts are making us acquainted. To put the situation 
in other terms the evolution of intelligence implies an 
advance in memory power, in capacity for remembering 
what is pleasant to remember and therewith a capacity 
for thrusting out of recollection those unpleasant or in- 
convenient memories which the social order requires to 
be so treated. An unconscious life has become possible, 
and to this uncanny region man learns to transfer, when 
convenient, those vestiges of the past which remind him 
too acutely of the pit whence he was digged. Now this 
procedure must have had an important bearing upon the 
problem of isolation and herding among primitive races. 
The solitary has nothing to conceal, but as soon as he 
consciously realizes the alter he must play in presence 
of the alter a double part. The self is becoming two 
selves, which we may distinguish as an inner self, in 
process of sublimation, and an outer self " to face the 
world with " (68). This latter self is moulded by 
custom, by the behaviour of one's fellows; the former 
seeks solitude and shrinks from the herd. In the begin- 
nings, with early man, the materials for conflict are not 
so various as 'with modem man since the mental life is 
simple; there is little to forget, but the pressure of 
society on the individual is more complete, as the 
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anthropologists shew; the custom of the tribe appears 
to dominate the entire life, and it is only among the 
leaders, wizards or ruling-chiefs, that personal freedom 
can find outlet. The psychologists point out a similar 
contrast between the child and the adult; in every 
individual, growing from infancy to adult lite, the 
' conflict ' is renewed, and the ceremonies of initiation 
with temporary isolation at adolescence, which play so 
prominent a part in tribal life, may be viewed as an 
attempt' to reconcile the inner and the outer self. 

One is tempted to interpret the Mosaic account of 
Paradise from this point of view. The use of speech 
is presented as an accompaniment to this developing 
sense of society. " Who told thee that thou wast 
naked .'' " thimders the chastising voice. Language came 
as a revealer of a new social regime, and in the presence 
of his fellow man felt shame and * hid himself ' in retire- 
ment, mental and physical alike. Not only with clothes 
to restrain the appetite of sex but with a thousand 
other conventions, with all the minute and tedious cere- 
mony in which savage life abounds : and even the most 
' advanced ' of modern cultures cannot afford to discard 
the pressure of society or escape the adventures of 
conflict. 

Evolution from the cradle. — This chapter only touches 
upon problems each of which deserved prolonged study : 
so a few words may suffice to note the third direction 
in which the student observes the evolution of corporate 
life : each person from the beginning of his life is an 
epitome of the story of creation. The conflict between 
inner and outer to which we have just referred is said 
by the psycho-analyst to take its rise in infancy, and 
every feature in social behaviour can be viewed from the 
standpoint of personal behaviour. 

The foundations for such a study have been well laid 
by students of Child Psychology; Sully, Barnes, 
Stanley Hall (69) have rendered valuable service to 
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the theory and practice of education. For our present 
purpose they serve to reinforce the arguments drawn 
from animal psychology and anthropology. Modern man 
is inclined to say : " Let the dead bury their dead " : of 
what value are your zoologists and anthropologists to me 
and mine ? Their studies may be interesting, but the gulf 
between myself and primeval man is profoimd; our 
modern society is imique and can learn little from either 
bees or Babylonians. In his impatience he is reluctant 
to spend time over the story of animals or primitive 
man simply because they lie so far behind him. But we 
have to call a halt to such disclaimers when we see that 
in every individual the past persists ; within the infant's 
nature are impulses similar to those which governed the 
instinctive life of beast and man in f ar-ofi epochs ; true, 
the stages of evolution are different since the environ- 
ment has been transformed, and heredity has also en- 
dowed the infant with plasticity and powers of rapid 
development unknown to that ancestry. But stages there 
are; comparison with the animal world, with primitive 
man, is therefore not mere analogy, but actual explana- 
tion in terms of cause and effect. 

And this explanation brings us to a fresh realization 
of ourselves; the social groups which we share are a 
product of the ages. Sociology cannot be regarded as 
a description of fixed forms, for the kaleidoscope is chang- 
ing in our hands. The picture at the moment when we 
observe it is like the face of a fresh-hewn timber : a 
section is exposed to us at the point where the trunk 
has been severed but we can only understand that 
section if we trace it down to the roots. The present 
writer has elsewhere (70) given a sketch of child develop- 
ment, and as this and other accounts are so readily 
accessible he may be excused for repeating here what 
in any case would only be a bald summary. 

Genesis helps to an understanding of Design. — 
Reflections in this field help to explain why genetic 
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psychology and social psychology have claimed increas- 
ing attention during the last twenty years, years in 
which the anthropologist has become psychologist. The 
explorer of earlier days collected the objects used by 
' natives ' or recorded facts about manners, customs or 
religion, but he could only interpret these in terms of his 
conception of individual mind or of his own cosmogomy. 
He has now realized that his collections are emblems or 
evidences of a social behaviour, quite as purposeful as 
the social group to which the explorer himself belongs, 
and in their place as necessary to development. To the 
beginner in sociology for whom these chapters are written 
many of these researches — ^into totemism and the like — 
are recondite; they seem to have no practical bearing 
on the social order of to-day. In a sense this is true : 
the ' social worker ' so-called, who devotes himself to 
Poor Relief would be puzzled to know, e.g., how Dr 
Rivers' research among The Todas can afiect his hand- 
ling of a ' case.' If, however, the principle of evolution 
be resolutely accepted, it will be seen that any man 
whose calling requires him to organise the behaviour 
of his fellows will be the better for studying some samples 
of behaviour chosen from another field. The chief diffi- 
culty that a social worker has to encounter is in himself : 
he cannot conceive the rationale of conduct so difierent 
from that of his own circle : he cannot sympathize with 
standards and customs so alien from those to which he 
is attached. True the teachings of what is called 'social 
history ' should help towards this detachment : but 
the story of the Poor Law of 1601 lies too near to us to 
be treated in terms of evolution : we have not the data 
on which to base a sound interpretation of change in 
modern epochs; nor have historians begun as yet to 
treat psychology with serious attention. This accounts, 
as it seems to me, for the trend among sociologists to 
busy themselves mainly with early cultures rather than 
with contemporary life. Research begins at what is 
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remote simply because the gulf between early man and 
ourselves makes it possible to detach our minds from 
ourselves, from the view of life which shapes our 
ordinary thinking. 

As the reader will have already gathered this book 
neither attempts a scientific explanation of the social 
forces operating around us to-day, nor offers a view of 
development in earlier civilization : it is designed only 
as an introduction; just to help a student to build up 
for himself a system of thought on which both fields, the 
present and the past, may be investigated. We hold, 
therefore, that the relation of sociology and psychology 
to the past should be reversed from that often pre- 
sented to students. We must begin with the present : 
describing and defining what we witness with all the 
power of abstraction we possess. And yet this descrip- 
tion soon makes us revert to the past because we are 
not describing a collection of static phenomena, fixed 
once for all in their places, but an item in development, 
in dynamic evolution, only to be fully explained in terms 
of beginnings. Our very conception of evolution is a 
hypothesis, changing its elusive aspect with every new 
discovery in science. Hence we first construct a scheme, 
a provisional scheme of things as they are : in this case, 
of the social order as we witness it in the daily life of 
our time. We classify, arrange, give names to pheno- 
mena : cutting adrift from partisan views and scholastic 
prejudices so far as we can. Then, we can try oux hand 
at explanation, i.e., a view of the evolutionary story, 
an acceptance of what is, or has become, necessary, as 
q)och after epoch has stamped its pattern on the great 
complex design. 

For most students, for the great bulk of those who 
search among phenomena for a glimpse of truth, some 
sort of explanation of harmony between opposites must 
suffice : and it will be much, if in these early days of 
sociology, a student can get so far. The higher ambitions 
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need not disturb us : if we can bring out of the scattered 
phenomena of society some systematic view more or less 
in line with the endless story of matter, life, mind, which 
we call evolution, we have laid a foundation on which 
to build. 

In conclusion let us note the persistence with which 
man has pursued this toilsome search ever since language 
gave him the means to conceive such search as possible. 
Starting with the simple use of speech as a practical 
instrument, he has joined with his fellows to advance 
from age to age the boundaries of mankind; an entire 
race or civilization would seem to be designed only to 
bring forth a new conception, a new emotion, and then 
make an end I The Greeks produce their Pheidias, their 
Aristotle, their Plato, and then sink back to be slaves or 
hucksters : the Chinese along another line reach up to 
Confucius and then appear to stand quiescent for ages; 
but with each advance the new powers which are trans- 
mitted to human life are shared, if not to-day then to- 
morrow, by the coming race. The marvel of evolution 
as witnessed in man is that each one of us starts at the 
lowest level of cell life, and can rise, on the shoulders 
of his progenitors, to the entertainment and use of all 
the instruments which the genius of the past has fitted 
to his hands. We study for example the man of Western 
Europe in the fifteenth century : during many so-called 
Dark Ages he had gone slowly : the mass of men content 
with a social order which as we look back appears to lead 
nowhere : but within fifty years all is changed : — a new 
view of life (which we now call individuaUty) emerges; 
all the old formulae, in reUgion, in politics, in trade are 
revised, until finally the conception of personal freedom 
appears eis universal as is the employment of the tongue 
for speech or the feet for walking. 

To-day man is not only conscious, but he is becoming 
super-conscious : he can study mind : he can deliber- 
ately mould the minds of others : he can not only act 
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in society, but can, with intention and fore-knowledge, 
create society. Already the shibboleths of the newest 
psychology are becoming common property : already 
the mechanism of the social order is being appreciated 
here and there, as a century ago the mechanism of in- 
stinct was appreciated by the early biologists. With 
every decade some new field of experience, let it be in 
religion or politics or industry, is being subject to tests 
due to a better sense of values. If once men learn to 
master the processes of mind, to probe the machinery 
by which a social group maintains its power, why then 
a new epoch, a new stage in evolution will have been 
accomplished. To dream of such a line of evolution 
may perhaps be idle fancy : but something is gained in 
purpose and in confidence if a student at the outset of 
his journey, bewildered by cloud and fog, discern for a 
moment a summit to which his feet perchance may 
climb. 



Note (Feb. 1920)). — Only now, when passing this 
book through the Press, have I been introduced to 
J. S. Huxley, The Individual in the Animal Kingdom 
(Camb. Univ. Press, 1912). Much of the zoology con- 
tained in that brOliant exposition is beyond the com- 
prehension of a layman ; the general argument, however, 
justifies the attempt made in this chapter to speculate 
on the evolution of human society, and will encourage 
students, both of biology and of sociology to further 
investigation. I congratulate myself that the position 
taken up in this book falls into line with the conception 
of groups, as " individuals of the third grade." And, 
also, that as regards biology one can turn with hope 
to a young explorer like Julian Huxley to answer the 
dogmas of the older school of pessimists (p. 38 ff. above). 



CHAPTER V 

POWER : — THKOUGH UNIFOKMITY AND DIVEESITY, 
UNITY, CONFLICT, FUSION 

Social power. — Our conception of corporate life takes 
on more and more the aspect of reality. We do things, 
achieve results; not only is there community of feeling 
and of memory, but of product. Thus we come to some 
conception of force or energy, terms which go back in 
the origin of speech to root ideas about using the hands 
and getting things done by their means. When man 
first employed this language he had no conception of 
general or potential energy in nature; science in later 
days has given a universal reference to language of a 
more limited range, blessing the Jehovah who " teacheth 
my hands to war so that a bow of steel is broken in mine 
arms." In this passage the exercise of power is personal, 
and here as everywhere the paradox of self and alter, uni- 
versal and individual, will pursue us. Man at first seeks, 
power, whether through fists or through cunning, for 
himself ; as he grows in grace he surveys the kingdoms 
of the world and turns away from them : the lust for 
personal power dies, replaced by the exercise of social 
power (71), where personal achievement and authority 
are subsumed in corporate activity. The individusi 
still finds scope for personality ; he is not a mere cypher, 
but his influence is expressed as part of a chorus. And 
his further development is marked by increase in capa- 

90 
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city for playing a part in many groups, extending both 
sympathy and intellectual interest over an extended 
range. His highest ambition leads not to the Super-man 
of Nietzsche but to the Son of Man, the servant, comrade 
or counsellor of all : — ^both are sources of power, but 
while the first deals death the second is a fountain 
of life. 

We need a further mode of speech to express the 
energy exercised in social groups; we seem compelled 
to use the language of physics, but must avoid mere 
analogy; both physics and psychology trace back their 
terms to a time when man first distinguished power from 
its instrument. It is as easy for a psychologist to con- 
ceive of social power as for the physicist to assume the 
continuity of physical energy. Nor is this power a mere 
multiplication of individual wills; our club committee 
acts as a xmited whole, differently from its members, 
expressing a mind of its own, known and felt as such 
both by them and by outsiders. " Public opinion is 
just public opinion and no single person can speak on 
its behalf." 

For practical purposes this idea of social energy helps 
us in distinguishing types of social structure. Every 
one has experience of groups in which membership is 
a matter of form, of habit or of social pressure ; we con- 
form because it seems the right thing to do, but we are 
not ' keen,' we feel little sense of unity (see below) and 
the majority of the members are like ourselves. If we 
had the necessary time, or the capacity, we should make 
• the group effective, but as things are we let it live a 
lingering death. 

Every theme which provides a purpose for corporate 
action attracts individuals in varying degrees. In the 
realm of football, e.g., there is a small group who 
exist largely, if not wholly, for football; 'they may or 
may not make their livelihood from it ; indeed the most 
exalted devotees are seldom " professionals " in any walk 
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of life. Outside this ring are a receding circle of groups, 
some quite vigorous, serving on committees perhaps; 
others " doing their bit," while the outer fringes only 
' talk ' football. The devotees of course complain bit- 
terly of the " slackers," but an unprejudiced observer 
sees that every circle contributes its share to keep the 
game going. If football were the only thing worth 
living for, then it would be the first duty of every man 
to get a place in the team. But the charming quahty 
of our species is our variety of talent; so we distribute 
our energy; not always wisely, for sometimes we dis- 
sipate it. A useful exercise for a student is to make out 
a list of the groups to which he belongs, commencing 
with the family and the nation, and then arrange these 
in the order in which he enjoys and displays activity : 
let him thereupon for the sake of comparison do the 
same for^ a friend in some other walk in lite; it will 
readily be seen how Uttle of our life is our own; also 
into how many regions we are content to dip casualty 
without putting personal initiative and energy into them. 
It is only in those groups into which, as we say, we 
' throw ourselves ' that we really live. Social power, 
the energy of a group, is the outcome of individual wills. 
" The essence of it is control over the human spirit, and 
the most direct phases of it are immediately spiritual 
such as one mind exercises over another by virtue of 
what it is, — without any means but the ordinary exercise 
of communication. This is live human power and those 
who have it in great degree are the prime movers of 
society" (72). 

When we seek to witness the operation from the 
standpoint of structure, we observe that the individual 
exerts this power not only by direct communication but 
through organization. In the matter of football (com- 
pare p. 24 above) there is an outermost fringe who 
refuse to be organized, they may even have dropped 
their subscription to a club and play a game once a year 
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or less, but we must reckon them somehow as players, 
in contrast to the multitude who stand absolutely beyond 
the pale. Above this humble level are a series of circles, 
each narrower and more closely knit more highly organ- 
ized in successive series; each having more authority 
than the circle beyond it — Club, Committee, Captain, 
President, etc. Authority goes with interest and energy ; 
the group must achieve its end : those who have the 
maximum of skill at play, who shew the keenest spirit, 
who devote any amount of time, will get each other 
chosen to manage the affairs of all. 

Increase of potential.^ — Social energy therefore dis- 
plays itself in management, in arrangements, in organi- 
zation : a man may in fact be an indifferent player, but 
an excellent secretary of the club. A complex of 
instruments come into being and are refined as society 
becomes elaborated; structures take shape which some 
people caU artificial because they are super-imposed upon 
the concrete situation. Perhaps in the case of football 
the play's the thing : the club is effect not cause. But 
what of politics, of commerce, of schooling or culture? 
In these realms it is evident that the machine often 
forgets the end for which it was created. If effects of 
increase in population and of means of communication 
be admitted, it will be seen that the modem world has 
made great strides in spreading and in refining those 
arts of organization which will engage our attention in 
later chapters. The result is seen in an increase in 
potential. True we may be over-organized : even in 
athletic clubs the complaint is made that some men talk 
too much and play too little : but men have always 
been liable to excess in the use of a new tool. Now that 
the energy has been utilized, now that the possibility 
of social control has been witnessed, the science of 
sociology, i.e., the analysis of the process, cannot be 
long delayed. 

For example, the provision of munitions in 1915 was 
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largely a problem of the hasty utilization of social 
forces : beginning with committees of all descriptions, 
then assembling thousands of workers, most of them 
new to the work, and finally a new and elaborate 
organization of " Welfare," due to a clearer recognition 
than had previously obtained that the mental and physi- 
cal condition of the worker was gravely affecting the 
amount and quality of the munitions. Thus a tendency 
is shown, as we noticed above, to idolize a new species 
of activity : — organization : and a new type of man 
emerges, called the organizer. Lord Rosebery many 
years ago expressed the idea in a phrase now become 
popular : — " social eflSciency ' : he hoped to see a new 
type of (young) man who could " go anywhere and do 
anything," with gifts not to be confused with the charms 
and courtesies of " social gifts " but with the qualities 
of the " public " man, the man of aCairs. The popular 
imagination distrusts with some reason the influence of 
the organizer; he is sometimes identified with the 
lawyer, whose business it is to be, above all, social, i.e., 
to know other people's business and to see things from 
their point of view. 

The secret of this power, exchanged between the one 
who has become an organizer and the many who share 
in the membership is in the reality of the bond. The 
good organizer is not a " boss," or at least not a tyrant : 
he shares the sentiments of the multitude : he loses him- 
self in his party, except so far as he can induce the 
party to receive something of his personaUty. But as 
organizer, as agent, his r61e is not to lead, but to 
manipulate. 

It is vain for us to complain against politicians, 
directors, secretaries, committees : their increasing 
energy is a necessary product of a new social order. 
They are the symbols which express the manifold energy 
of great masses of people who are no longer, as in 
ancient civilization, mere existences living from hand to 
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mouth, but full grown men with ideas and affections 
acting through a colossal and a complex mechanism. 

Thus we arrive at the paradox of freedom with its 
individuality over against social energy, expressed 
through a mechanism in which the individual appears to 
be sacrificed. We saw in the last chapter that society 
foimd its origin in variation, or diversity : that the very 
bond which unites two or more in company depends upon 
each individual being different from his fellow; and 
yet membership implies uniformity, suppression of self : 
social power can only achieve its results by such means. 
The real distinction between a democracy and a tyranny 
is that the structure of democratic society enables all who 
care for freedom to share to some extent in membership, 
to count in organization : whereas tyranny depresses all 
except the tyrant's friends. 

Uniformity and Diversity. — This demand for uni- 
formity needs further notice. Energy expresses itself 
through the machine : and social energy is effective just 
so far as the members of a group fall into line. The 
steam roller of uniform rules, statute law, common dress, 
refined accent, passes over the individual; all must pay 
the same subscription, vote on the same day, talk the 
same language : — or the group dissolves. This we say 
is a law of nature : the uniformity of nature is the first 
article of the creed. And yet there is nothing absolute 
about this law of nature : variation and eccentricity are 
equally a part of nature's scheme. It looks as if the 
law, so-called, were merely a device by which the 
maximum of benefit can be got from routine : wherever, 
in any direction, a chance for variation is postponed, or 
wherever things need to be repeated, then " nature " 
establishes a routine, fixes a procedure. Thereafter a 
minimum of attention, or no attention at all, is re- 
quired : the subject can transfer his regard to what is 
novel and variant. Thus reflexes, habits, rules of thumb 
have their function as bases for a higher life. 
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So it is in the social order. The manufacturer always 
seeks uniformity : he reduces time, locality, tempera- 
ture, force, hands to a routine which produces a million 
articles to pattern : the member of parliament needs 
uniform voters; the accountant tries a uniform Bruns- 
viga calculator to replace a clerk who can (with varia- 
tions) tot lines of figures ; the eflRcient school, from this 
point of view, is a smooth machine. Thus by the 
elaboration of machinery the modem world, as we have 
seen, finds itself overwhelmed by a capacity to increase 
its resources until man comes to believe that God is on 
the side of the big battalions. And in quite a real sense 
this is true : — ^yet only half the truth. 

For I submit to routine in one situation so that I may 
vary in another. I cannot get my share in the social 
life of my group unless I hand over a part of myself to 
the group : but I lose my life to save it, i.e., to find 
another avenue for freedom (see below). 

We are very liable in discussing uniformity to get 
astray from the facts. There is a chapter in Bryce's 
American Commonwealth on " The Uniformity of Ameri- 
can Life " (78) which well repays reading in this connec- 
tion. He is wearied, as everyone who has travelled widely 
on that continent must be, by the monotonous repetition 
of cities, streets, stores, cars, multiplied without end and 
possessing apparently no individual quality : the only 
situation like it in Europe is in Lancashire where, he 
says, " Bury is slightly less rough than Oldham, and 
Wigan a thought more grimy than Bolton." But he 
rightly points out that this phenomenon, so distasteful 
to a traveller accustomed to the variation of Italy or 
Spain, is due simply to " newness." Give America 
time — centuries of time — and each State, each " ville," 
will find its own life. The error in judgment arises from 
the point of view : to the man himself, running a store 
in Pottsville or a null in Bury, Lanes., life may be just 
as varied and picturesque as it is to Lord Bryce : it is 
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only to the traveller ,(who is aot obliged to travel, any 
way !) that the swarming multitude seems all of a piece. 
If the view as regards routine which is expressed above 
be accepted, then these imifonu chacacters are merely 
displayed in order to enable the individual, Lancashire 
operative or Ohio storekeeper, to express his personality 
in other spheres where initiatiive is slall available. You 
object, he says, to my building this street hke the last ; 
to our establishing a Local Board identical with those 
of our neighbours ; to my wearing a coat like those of 
a million other people ? But why object ? T am not 
concerned about variety in these matters ; the pattern is 
not perfect, but it wiU do : I myself want to get the 
house put up, the rates fixed, the clothes ordered as 
quickly (and therefore as imiformly) as possible, so that 
I can find more time for my pleasures, for my inner 
freedom. When for instance we read other chapters of 
Bryee and see how the tj^ical American engages in 
politics and in business it is clear that .individuality and 
expansion may have due scope, but in directions quite 
diCerent from those hitherto regarded as adequate. The 
American in fact is making an art out of social relation- 
ships. The huge scale on which business and politics 
are now transacted has opened an extraordinary vista 
to the imagination, and set millions of men engaged, in 
their leisure time, with newspapers and with talk about 
public lite. To them such affairs constitute the art of 
life ; uniformity in streets, cars, dress, churches, that does 
not trouble them at all : in fact the .endless repetition of 
identical forms in such matters adds to the interest of 
the problem. For numbers tell; millions are pitted 
against millions; the art of life is in calculation, in 
wholesale estimation. You object to ;^iformity ? The 
American answers by producing a super-machine which 
will turn out a million uniforms a minute, all exactly 
alike, so that he need never hereafter worry about 
dothes. And his art, his enjoyment is not in wearing the 
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clothes, but in devising the machine, and in organizing 
thereafter the advertisement and sale of the goods. A 
critic adds that this may be all right for the man who 
devises the machine, but what of the million who wear 
his clothes ? Does not the process create a new aristo- 
cracy, a select few, Americans par excellence, who 
organize the life of a stupid multitude beneath them. 
The criticism is just and shews that diversity needs to 
be organized for as much as uniformity. The problem 
carries us straight towards those burning issues of the 
relation between employer and employed which are 
rapidly becoming the focus of conflict in the Anglo- 
Saxon race. Sooner or later both parties to this strife 
will see that the employee, while apparently seeking 
higher wages as a means to equality, is really needing 
them as a resource against monotony : he seeks varia- 
tion, change (see pp. 18, 62) and every step taken, by 
education, by shorter hours for labour and the like, to 
stimulate the appetite for variety tends to make the 
employee less satisfied with the present situation. 
The dissonance between uniformity and diversity is 
always sounding a new note. When Mr Hoover and his 
few Amercians fed and clothed destitute Belgium in 
1915-16 on a completely uniform mechanical system, the 
moral and social effect on the forlorn multitude was 
wholly different from the steam-roller suppression of 
individuality feared by my critic as a result of wholesale 
manufacture and distribution in competitive iadustiy. 

Choice, Freedom, Opportunity. — The inquiry into 
imiformity carries us further afield. We attach our- 
selves to many groups by deliberate choice; although 
when once attfiched we must obey the rules, we enter 
freely and we depart freely. In other groups, however, 
such as the Family, the Occupation, the State, we are 
members whether we will or no : we shall discuss the 
nature of these universal groups in later chapters, but 
it is important at once to note their claim as regards 
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uniformity. We are in and cannot get out : hence we 
are compelled to obey : and yet " the Englishman hates 
compulsion." Compulsion he says is the sworn foe of 
freedom, and freedom is the peculiar birth-right of true 
Britons. Here is a dilemma indeed 1 For compulsion 
is the sequel to organization, wherever the group is of 
universal character : a community can only express its 
power through the application of rules. Individuals may 
protest against any particular act, they may determine 
on resistance, passive or active; but to be on principle 
" agin the Government " is fatuous. The organization 
has been contrived for the very purpose of this detested 
compulsion : a group which proposes to be managed 
anarchically is already in dissolution. If freedom be 
nothing more than desire to escape from fellowship then 
it is a will o' the wisp. 

Hence the average Englishman, being a practical 
theorist, has made his general line of freedom centre on 
some specific field of enfranchisement : in the sixteenth 
century he wished to be free from Papal compulsion 
but accepted Tudor tyraimy ; in the nineteenth he asked 
to be free from the excise man but accepted an Income 
Tax. It was only a few philosophers who taught a 
general theory of freedom from anything and anybody : 
they set up (as we saw in the last chapter) an idol 
called Individualism, and have had a popular following 
from those who like to be deceived by phrases ; but the 
practical Englishman comes back to definite policy and 
common sense. The general freedom that he demands 
is the feeling of spontaneity and go-as-you-please, like 
" birds that wanton in the air " ; " fishes that tipple in 
the deep " (74). Other things being equal he ought to 
enjoy this feeling in as many spheres as possible. To 
quote again from Bryce : " Thus he (the American 
citizen) is led, I will not say to form his own opinions, 
for even in America few are those who do that, but to 
fancy that he has formed them" (75). So a man i$ 
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ready to admit that this enjoyment has to be restricted, 
and his social and pohtical activities are concerned, not 
with raising shrines to the goddess of Freedom, but in 
compromising between self and alter. With the advance 
of democracy he works out the compromise in new 
ways : — if for example he has to surrender his freedom, 
well then there must be compulsion all round. My 
gei;ieral sense of freedom is greatly stimulated if I know 
that we are all in the same boat ! This explains partly 
why the Trades Unions exercise so strong a compulsion 
over their circle; they are the stoutest advocates of 
freedom over against rival groups, but discipline 
and uniformity within the trade they realize as essen- 
tial. During the war their representatives in the Labour 
Party did not oppose Military Service as such, but they 
pointed out that when once you start compulsion you 
are logically entitled to seek) compulsion all round; 
hence Mr J. H. Thomas prophesied a " conscription of 
wealth " as the proper sequel to a conscription of the 
wealth producer; hence when the unmarried men were 
called up the demand followed for compulsion of the 
married. 

To the American freedom is opportunity^, opportunity 
for right development. As a member of the State he 
is willing to be compelled, but he has interests other than 
political, and if as a citizen he accepts compulsion not 
only must every other citizen fall into line but in other 
social relations ^he must find scope for variety, and this 
scope he finds in the range of social mid industrial 
opportunity which the New World still offers so abim- 
dantly. 

Diversity one aspect of freedom. — ^The efficiency 
therefore of a social group runs parallel once more with 
the psychology of personal development, in the con- 
trasted rhythms of freedom and discipline, of uniformity 
and diversity. You cannot make Epictetus a slave in 
soul or disturb his serenity by chains : " Stone walls 
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do not a prison make " (74). At the other extreme 
a man may be free from civic restraint, as Enghsh- 
men and Americans have so largely been, and yet bound 
rigidly by the conventions of his social circle and 
neighbourhood. He who is really free is frank and 
sincere first of all with himself ; and what is true of the 
individual is equally true in all the manifestations of the 
social mind. When first writing these lines I was read- 
ing narratives which shew how two different types of 
Englishmen regard their freedom. In the one a dis- 
tinguished " agitator " is brought before a Tribunal 
^March 1916) which has claimed his service as a soldier. 
Be refuses the claim because as a " free " man he 
elaims the right to decide how he shall serve his country. 
We need not discuss the Act of Parliament by which 
such men were coerced, or the procediure followed by 
some of our fellow-citizens who served on the Tribunals, 
\mt in the last resort no man can stand against his 
nation and decide by himself how we can be rescued 
from peril or whether we shall submit to an enemy : — 
imless indeed a man resolves to rebel and recreate the 
social order ! After reading this report I read some of 
the chapters in Nwval Occasions (76) and realized how 
wonderfully the naval officer can find true freedom in 
a group where despotism reigns supreme. Here are men 
full of resource and initiative, free within their sphere 
yet compelled by winds and waves to inexorable dis- 
c^line; shewing nothing of agitation in demeanour or 
speech, but stirred by " the soul ol the ship," to a silent 
devotion to the Service. " Where the Spirit of the Lord 
is, there is liberty " : on sea and land alike. The 
agitator accepting prison because he paradoxically de- 
mands his freedom, the sailor serving his ship for Eng- 
land's sake, can alike maintain the spirit of a freeman 
and yet bow to social discipline. 

In seeking to reco^eite freedom with discipline we 
come to the heart of things; to the inner spirit by 
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which the dry bones of Uniformity are stirred to life 
by Unity. 
Unity. — 

" That Sovran Heart in Harmony ! 
Its eyes unseen, its ways unknown. 
'Tis utter Justice; boundless sea 
Of Unity; and Secret Throne 
Of Love; a spirit Meeting Place 
Of vital dust and mortal breath 
That needs no point of time or space 
To bind together life and death" (77). 

One finds it difficult to put into words the tremendous 
import of this principle, for here at last we have a view 
of experience to which other sciences can offer no parallel 
scheme of thought. We have seen that for the sake of 
society a man hands over something of his personality : 
he loses his life to save it. 

What then am I hoping to save by this transaction? 
What is the life that I have saved ? Is it solely a self-ish 
thing, something attached to me, in which an " alter " 
has no share ? In some groups and to some extent this 
is the case. In the golf-club, for instance, I pay my 
subscription, attend meetings, serve perhaps in office, 
associate with partners when I go roimd the greens, and 
in all these transactions I behave according to code, 
accept uniformity, lose my self. At the end, however, 
I get something entirely personal, I get my health : 
my digestion, my circulation are improved. But is this 
all? Certainly not. Even the most egotistic golfer 
knows that something more is gained than the exercise 
which is the ostensible pretence : the social exchange, 
what we call the " society " has counted for much : so 
that even if the weather is execrable and compels all to 
stay in the clubroom, the Saturday afternoon is not 
wholly wasted. 

How much more then is the benefit of an altruistic 
kind in groups whose constitution and aim are solely 
concerned with society : — in the family, in religion, law, 
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politics, education. Here the benefit is solely due to 
a union of souls, of minds, of hearts, whatever term we 
may select to indicate the persons who reciprocate ex- 
perience. This union is not an accretion of uniform 
particles attracted to one spot by identity in composi- 
tion : on the contrary when you have done with 
uniformity, when you have adopted the rules and 
conventions of your group and thrust them below the 
level of consciousness, you enter then into variety, 
exchange, face-to-face intercourse. You are " free " : 
you give of your best, and what you give is not lost to 
you for it is united in your neighbour's thought : 
he expresses himself, not for his own sake but because 
he and you are of one mind, one social mind. 

This union of wills is, as we saw in Chapter I., the 
basis of sociology ; what we are now emphasizing Is the 
emotional aspect of it : some groups are constituted for 
" strictly business " purposes, or from other motives, 
intellectual or aesthetic, which appeal only slightly to 
social passion. But it is obvious that as soon as human 
beings come face to face the intentions of good feeling 
and affection lie in wait, ready to blossom into intimate 
regard if the soil is favourable; and in groups of the 
most formal kind, even in a Limited Company, some sort 
of mutual fellowship is an advantage. We add 
" mutual " although it sounds like tautology ; but this 
is to emphasize the fact that affection may be one- 
sided : love may be unrequited. Now while it is pos- 
sible for partners in any type of grouping to differ 
widely in the capacity for affection or in the height to 
which feeling may extend, the success of the group 
cannot depend upon love unless the affection is returned. 
The bond may be maintained by self-regarding interests, 
by affinities drawn from a hundred sources, but sheer 
human affection and goodwill does not enter into the 
transaction unless the display of such sentiments by one 
is responded to by the other, The founder of the 
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Christian commonwealth said : " I love them that love 
me " although, without inconsistency, we iind elsewhere 
the exhortation to "love your enemies." There is no 
inconsistency : granted that I display such abounding 
passion as to love my enemy, I cannot share life with 
him, there is no mutual bond on which to base a joint 
endeavour. The hope for human progress lies in the 
contagious quiality of the passions : hate suggests hate, 
but love suggests love also : and when the tide turns 
love Ti^ill prove the master. 

Unity the soUYce of power. — There are many terms 
to express this priHteiple : altruism (78), love, goodwill, 
fellowship, harmiony, sympathy, communion, concord. 
We prefer " unity " because it is the most universal in 
its reference. It brings us to the heart of the social 
situation jUst because it involves that union of meum 
tmd tuum on which social energy in the last resort 
depends : it selects out of all our relations with our 
kind those qualities and efforts in which we agree : it 
exalts these, rejoices in thfem, but allows our diversities 
and differences to go their own way and operate in their 
own sphere. In religion it created tolerance, in politics 
it admitted government by party; in family lite it 
allows the elders to give scope to the rising generation, 
and is reshaping the relation of the sexes. 

It gets to the i*6of of progress because human life is 
at bottom an affair of emotions : if the self be any- 
where it besides in feeling and sentiment : and if the 
social mind exist at all it is manifest in sympathy. 
Some philosop'hBfs baiVe taken happiness, " the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number " as a formula of 
progress; others have sought to describe salvation as 
" harmonious development " : the Christian made love, 
human and divine, the pole star of his universe. The 
point we wish to bring into relief is that this attitude 
towards " th6 neighbour," i.e., towards every group to 
which a man belongs, is the root of social power; call 
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it good-feeling and we can perhaps realize better its 
import. It is the disposition or setting in which dis- 
cussion and enterprise have full scope. In a gathering 
where it is felt that some are out of harmony with the 
i!est, that A. has a private design which B. suspects and 
fears, the entire force of the oFganization- is iWhiMted. 
Perfection of eflBciency is not secured by eomptete ad- 
justment of the uniform routine but by the wholehearted 
communion of a loyal fellowship. 

But, it will be said, to demand this sympacthy is to 
diemand impossibilities : the man of affairs^ who knows 
the world, knows that such sentiments are rare; thatj 
on the contrary, the instincts, so-called, of self-assertion, 
pugnacity, fear, repulsion (see p. 67 above), all impel a 
man to quarrel. One, of course, replies that tendencies 
which carry back to our brute ancestry (conapare p. "fO 
above) are just those which one may expect to survive 
as vestiges of a lower life, but should not on that 
account be accepted as inevitable : that even the veriest 
man of the world assumes the demeaTwur of courtesy 
and friendship when he desires to persuadte his fellows 
to work for common ends. 

Is it too much to believe that hopre for human progress 
finally depends upon the refinement and exhaltation of 
this 'spirit? That man and his societies have developed 
largely in the measure of their obedience to it? Thus 
Graham Wallas (79) holds that Public Spirit is a modern 
development; Trotter, while looking for salvation to a 
new principle in " the conscious direction of society," 
bases his hope for this consummation i^ ft further evolu- 
tion of altruism (80). Bryce noted in 1888 as an 
encouraging feature in American life that " To help 
others is better recognized as a duty thaft in Europe " 
(81); from personal experience in more recent days 
I am sure that this recognition is still widely accepted 
afs an obligation. 

What is here indicated Js not to be mistake|i for 
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enthusiasm, which is an overflow of sympathy for one 
social group, often at the expense of other claims. If 
life were so simple that we could offer our all in one 
temple, then indeed the abandonment of the enthusiast 
would be justified ; in the crisis of a world war when the 
call of the nation is imperative, the soldier is asked to 
be enthusiastic, to neglect for the time the claims of all 
other groups imtil the commonwealth is saved from 
dissolution. How hard, it is for any man of wide tastes 
and interests to enter such combat in a cheerful spirit ! 
It needed all the philosophy as well as the camaraderie 
of camp friends to maintain the glow. 

In the more trivial concerns of life the glow is fainter 
because the devotion is less exclusive; but the quality 
is of a like kind ; in speech, in demeanour, as well as in 
the inner spirit, it speaks of brightness and good cheer. 
Granted that the darker elements in human nature 
oppress society with fear and jealousy, " perfect love 
casteth out fear." 

Unity as Public Spirit. — If we dwell on this principle 
of goodwill it is only because we fail to find it adequately 
emphasized by many of those who concern themselves 
with ' social questions.' Its importance as an element 
in religion is of course admitted, but since religious 
communities are only one type of social grouping men 
are prone to assume that " charity," to use yet another 
term, is a disposition confined to religious observance; 
that in other spheres it may be a hindrance to efficiency, 
or at best an ornamental grace. Doubtless an appear- 
ance of prestige is often secured when the egoistic 
authority suppresses the alter and ignores the inner 
spirit of unity; the reality is otherwise. 

We have seen that the modem world displays social 
energy on a wholesale scale : the organizer of social 
forces succeeds the magnetic leader and captain of earlier 
generations. The master-hand to-day controls " move- 
jnents " ra^ther than men : prestige and power comes 
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to him who can guide the energy of opinion. It is 
therefore all the more necessary to penetrate deeper and 
make certain whether energy, even of miiltiplied 
millions, can exalt a nation. In the material world 
energy will destroy as readily as it will save : and, 
if the analogy hold good, social energy is just as blind 
to destiny. Both types of force need the control of 
a higher ideal. It is said that " corporations have no 
souls," by which is meant that the soul of a corporation 
is mean, or that the moral standard of a company is 
lower than that of an individual, or perhaps that a social 
group always tends to adopt the ideals of its weakest 
members. No such general indictment can be main- 
tained ; if a corporation is at times degraded by the 
meanness of the mean, equally often its loftier sentiments 
uplift the baser sort : the soul of England from 1915 to 
1918 was, in some directions, of better fibre than that 
of many Englishmen. 

The warning against a soulless corporation has, how- 
ever, a definite reference to our generation, to the 
epoch of The Great Society. It is possible for modem 
man to adopt a modem creed, and actually believe that 
the social mind is exempt from the moral code. With 
such a creed the official can give full rein to the lUst of 
power, can use his social machine to the basest ends, 
comforted by the assurance that goodwill and harmony 
are out of place when dealing with the multitude. The 
opposite sentiment has been finely sketched for us under 
the term Public Spirit (82). In contrast to earlier views 
Graham Wallas maintains that the simple emotion of 
goodwill lays hold of men of larger mind with equal 
energy and with finer grasp. The patriot statesman 
images " man as part of a living imiverse " ; he feels 
a sense of public duty to a great party, to his " people," 
«ven at times to the world as a whole, with as definite 
a purpose as a clergyman may feel for his parish, or 
a prepostor in Rugby School for his House. 
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The development of personality in the higher types 
of men in our epoch evidently depends upon increase 
in this capacity; in adolescence the youth opens 
his heart to his neighbour and as life enlarges he dis- 
covers a larger and yet larger circle with which he may 
unite, without forsaking the more intimate range of 
personal affection (compare pp. 136 aaid 224). By way 
of contrast with Graham Wallas a student can observe 
a tendency among some psychologists to anticipate 
another course, to suggest the evolution of a higher type 
of man who wUl deliberately acquire the arts both of 
seM-control and of control over inferior men apart from 
sympathy and fellowship. There is no doubt that 
psychology has now advanced sufficiently not only to 
help the politician and the industrial expert, but to help 
the individual in self-direction, by the assiduous cultiva- 
tion of " the self-regarding sentiment " (83). But if 
a man seeks to grow year by year mainly by watching 
and experimenting upon himself, he may possibly become 
powerful, but one doubts if he will find solid rock 
beneath his feet. Few physicians are daring enough to 
prescribe for their own ailments; it is in the service of 
others that they practise their art. The student of 
human nature is well advised to use psychology and seek 
higher levels by forgetting himself, finding an inner har- 
mony in the expansion of social relations. In other 
words, self direction and self culture ensue as a sequel 
to public spirit, to a study of the claims to loyalty made 
by the various groups in which a man is involved. 

The sphere of conflict. — We have sought to shew that 
unity is a special quality, the root principle of social 
hie. In the individual life one cannot hope to avoid 
conflict : personal development is, in one aspect, a per- 
petual controversy between desires : choice is never 
settled once for all : the cheerfulness of a happy dis^ 
position is not the result of smug satisfaction with 
oneself. In this respect a sharp line has to be drawn 
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drawn between the group and the individual. The group 
must seek unity; discussion there may be, but internal 
conflict, civil war is fatal : whereas in our individual 
life conflict is the order of the day, for we rise " from 
our dead selves to higher things." 

In saying this we are not treating a group as an 
accretion of uniform, particles, for the members of a 
group are a imique combiQation of likeness and differ- 
ence. They unite because the desires which imite are 
greater than those which tend to separation; but they 
unite also because by exchange and discussion they seek 
amid diversity to achieve a common purpose. But such 
exchange is not quarrel; so far as animosity is intro- 
duced into the relations so far is the group in danger 
of dissolution. 

Is there then no sphere of conflict in our social rela- 
tions ? Yes, for each group struggles to maintain itself 
against the rest. Each type, religious, poUtical, athletic, 
industrial, makes its claim for attention and fights for 
itself. Protestants differ from the Roman Catholic 
Church and with one another, but they unite on behalf 
of the spiritual lite to combat the ' worldly ' policy of 
states or of the liquor trade : hence the Churches are 
ftltemately in alliance and at war. City and County 
are one day engaged in competition with each other, 
and the next are combining to withstand the central 
government. To-day France is the firm ally of England, 
but twelve years ago we were on the brinli of war. And 
in this case we have to use the term ' war ' in its proper 
sense to indicate that final dreadful type of struggle, 
to which other types of conflict are the prelude. The 
argument appears to take the following course : 

(a) The ultimate goal of social endeavour, as of the 
personal life, is towards harmony and reconciliation. 
Just as in the personality that inner conflict, when you 
become conscious of it, can only be pursued with the 
conviction that some higher condition will be attained in 
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which paradox will be resolved, so in the perpetual con- 
flict between church and church, nation and nation, city 
and county, old friends and new foes, some faith in 
ultimate reconciliation must be held unless we struggle 
in mad despair. 

(&) But this ultimate goal, this hope of far-oS things, 
while it should powerfully temper the tone of our con- 
flict should not obscure the plain facts on which wf base 
the immediate duty. Paradoxical as it may seem to , 
pure logic, we believe quite as sincerely in the righteous- 
ness of our cause, of our group, as we do in an ultimate 
reconciliation of opposites. Indeed we believe more 
steadfastly in what is near than in what is remote : faith 
in the ultimate is nothing more than faith in wise 
destiny, in evolution; and the course of evolution is 
hidden from us. " God is love " : quite true, but also 
" Verily Thou art a God that hidest Thyself " : so we 
get nearer home and are challenged by the dictum " He 
that loveth not his brother whom he hath seen, how 
shall he love God whom he hath not seen." 

Loyalty within a group implies conflict with other 
groups. — (c) Loyalty therefore to our group, our class, 
our nation is of the essence of right conduct; aad loyalty 
implies submission, surrender. The typical case is that of 
the soldier fighting in a bad cause : m the midst of the 
fight when war is declared he cannot without treachery 
forsake his comrades. AU he can do is at the first con- 
venient opportunity lay down his arms and decline 
service because the cause is wicked; and many soldiers 
will not take this tragic step, for they cannot see clearly 
enough where loyalty should cease and rebellion begin. 
But while he remains a soldier he is no longer an indi- 
vidual : he is part of an organization : his views are 
not sought, and it he entertains views he must for the 
time being set them aside. We would ask the reader to 
think through this problem resolutely, for it underlies 
the deepest tragedies of our epoch. 
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(d) Our difficulty in accepting the doctrine of submis- 
sion is due to our modem conceptions of personal free- 
dom, which our upbringing and social heredity in recent 
centuries have so greatly fostered. We have come, 
especially in this isle of freedom, to believe in the 
sacred duty of asserting ourselves. If we think a policy 
to be wrong, we hold it our duty firstly to say so, 
secondly to sever ourselves from our comrades it they 
disagree. We cannot admit that on many topics it may 
be our duty to be silent; that in some cases it is our 
duty to continue in the group even when we disagree, 
and to share the guilt if our comrades act unrighteously. 
Further reflection should conAdnce anyone that such 
loyalty is demanded and offered in many social groups, 
e.g., in the family, ia city government, in the ware- 
house, in the trades union, in the church; and that the 
difficulties are by no means confined to that particular 
group we call the state or the nation. If any man 
doubts whether he does not surrender his convictions in 
such spheres of social conduct let him examine care- 
fully his behaviour when he buys and sells, when he 
votes or abstains from voting, when he obeys his father; 
it is idle to say that moral issues are not involved in 
such transactions. An example may be taken from th<! 
sweated industries. It is common knowledge that many 
articles of domestic use, especially in rubber, pottery 
and textiles, are produced under shameful conditions : 
we buy and use these things, profiting by the low wages 
and unhealthy lives of our fellow men. We do not allow 
our conscience to be offended because we cannot help 
the situation : we are pawns in the game : it would be 
" quixotic " to assert our freedom and refuse these 
articles. Are we not then sharers in the guilt? Un- 
doubtedly we are : we have surrendered our own stan- 
dards of behaviour : we accept a comradeship with 
manufacturer, foreman, salesman and all the rest who 
offer these articles to us. No doubt an apologist can 
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soothe our consciences : he can tell us that all these for- 
lc«n toileis are free to change their occupations, to vmate 
in -Dnions and -to starike : but such an evasion will not 
stand. The workman is bound up with groups as we are ; 
he is not free, any more than we are, to do as he pleases ; 
and the employer also has a defence. 

And involves our standards of conduct. — (e) Let us 
seek for a solution ito this issue by taking another ex- 
ample. The cotton trade is faced with a lock-out or a 
sbrike : imost employers abide by the decision of their 
f^edeiation but some yield to the demands of the opera- 
tives fmd their mills are kept busy while the rest are idle ; 
^ley stand in conflict with their fellow employers and are 
disloyal to them. The test of the righteousness of their 
behaviour can only be answered by ascertaining their 
motive. It these employers by keeping open their mills 
are seeking personal gain, securing profits when the 
federation refrains, then ihey are the enemies of society : 
but if they believe that the operatives demands are just 
then they are rendering allegiance to groups which appeal 
to their social conscience. The test of conduct has to 
be sought m the personal decision amid conflicting 
olaims of social duty. Employers who abide by the 
Fedecation may in some cases hold that the majority in 
their Federation has done wrong, but they feel that 
their >first duty is to their group, that solidarity and 
continuity of action is essential to the success of the 
whole trade, employers and operatives together : they 
therefore share in a decision which they know to be 
wrong and no one can justly condemn them without 
knowing the inner motive which leads them to 
acquiesce. 

The conclusion which seems to confront us is that our 
surrender to the (wiU of a group may involve the sur- 
render not only of our own tastes, our own property, 
our own power, but of our behaviour. Our personal 
convictions of right and wrong have to be set aside for 
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the time because we believe that unity in the group will 
ultimately make for good beyond the benefit that might 
accrue by our separating from one group to join another. 
To some readers this conclusion may appear as an in- 
sidious defence, as compromise with evil, a cloak for 
imrighteousness under a specious plea for unity. And 
to those who so employ the argument it may well serve 
their turn : the motto " my country, right or wrong " 
will serve to dispense the individual from listening to the 
dictates of his own conscience. But such an interpreta- 
tion will, one hopes, not be found by those who think out 
for themselves the fundamental relations between self 
and alter. 

For while to the spectator the conflict appears to be 
carried on between rival groups, each individual member 
of a group finds the struggle resolving itself into that 
inner strife within the personality which we distinguished 
above from social conflict. And it is in the plain fact 
that the individual does and must make choice that 
we discern the way of escape from the demand for 
surrender. 

The individual cannot hold aloof. — (/) It appears 
that I am, in all my concerns, an associate, a mere 
instrument in conflict, encompassed by my fellows, sur- 
rendering to their interests. Where do I come in ? What 
becomes of personality and initiative? You are per- 
mitted to function, we would reply, in two ways. Firstly, 
you are an element in every group you belong to : an 
association is not a static compound of unbending shape : 
your part is to reform it : no doubt many of the plans 
you devise for this reformation will go astray, but your 
' self ' has play : for what you are worth you count. 
Over against other groups you defend your own, you are 
a partizan; you sinlc differences, you share conflict: 
within your group you do not quarrel, but you have 
your say, you influence, even where you do not convince. 
Secondly, you have a certain discretion in the choice 
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of groups : you can leave the athletic club, if you please : 
you can and sometimes do abandon your profession. 
In the old days you could with difficulty leave your 
township, but now-a-days you can flit from suburb to 
suburb without hindrance (p. 31 above). 

The succeeding chapters are devoted to an analysis 
and survey of such groups. Meanwhile it should be 
emphasized that while the individual has a certain 
amount of choice, he cannot evade responsibility by 
professing to stand aloof from all groups. A man may 
belong to no church, to no political party, to no friendly 
or professional society ; he may sever himself from family 
relations and live in the wilderness like Thoreau, sup- 
ported by the labour of his hands. All in vain; he 
knows what goes in the world from which he has sought 
exemption; formality of alliance is only the seal of a 
bond which attached to him from birth and will follow 
him to the grave (compare pp. 7 and 24 above). 

The state makes an overriding claim. — (g) There is, 
however, one group from which no one can escape. 
The state makes a comprehensive and compulsory claim 
upon all its citizens, as the Holy Catholic Church claimed 
allegiance in the Middle Ages, the KhaUfate in the 
Mussulman world or the Sheik in patriarchal families. 
From some such political control no individual can 
escape : his physical life depends upon his feUows and 
only by surrender of the body can he refuse dependence 
on their aid. Because of this ultimate necessity for 
social control by some kind of state, many students of 
sociology would appear to suffer from a political bias 
(see p. 82 above), erecting this group to an exalted 
sphere, which holds authority by a sort of divine right 
over all other groups. Now while this exaltation of the 
state tends to excess, both in theory and practice, and 
at the present time seems to constitute a real danger 
to progress, we must recognize the facts as related to 
the problem of conflict. For conflict implies the pos- 
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sible use of force. This ugly feature is concealed from 
us by every possible device ; it is only when the bandage 
on our eyes is ruthlessly torn aside by a declaration of 
war : — only then do we realize the dreadful consequences 
involved in the assertion of the human will. In all our 
domestic and business relations we rely upon the civil 
law, if need arise, to support the decisions of our group ; 
and this law is supported finally by the armed forces of 
our state; we rest on that security when we buy and 
sell, when we hold debate, write, when we join in 
worship, when we teach and when we trade. 

No logical avenue of escape from the dilemma of 
conflict. — (fe) How then can any individual escape from 
the sense of shame, from loss of self respect when he 
finds his partners in a family, in an industry, in a city, 
in a nation, engaged in transactions which he abhors; 
and that they rely, as we all do in the last resort, upon 
the ultimate sanction of force ? We suggest that no gene- 
ral rule can be laid down. Every man must consult his 
own conscience and, if need arise, must be ready to sever 
himself from a group with all the energy of which he 
is capable. During the late war our parliament recog- 
nized the logic of this position and sought a means 
of reUef to those whose conscience forbade them to join 
in the European struggle. But the very fact that this 
relief had to be granted by the state shewed that every 
citizen is bound, whether he will or no, in communion 
with his fellows. He may adopt passive resistance and 
protest even to the taking of his goods or his life ; or he 
may actively resist and aim to establish a new govern- 
ment : but some sort of action, some decision is forced 
upon him, so long as he remains aUve. We shall discuss 
on a subsequent page (see Chap. VII. below) the nature 
of this overwhelming claim made by state authority : 
here it is sufftcient to have made clear that this force 
abides because conflict abides, because human passion 
creates enmity : men still strive for wealth and pride 
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and glory as well as for ideals. He who seeks to ' stop 
the war,' to disarm the nations, must teach them first 
to rise above the base passions from which all conflict 
takes its rise. 

Fusion. — Finally, to get a complete survey of the 
sphere of conflict, we should need to contemplate the 
processes of fusion. As in the individual mind so in 
social groups we become weary of conflict and seek 
a larger synthesis. This is always possible in groups 
sharing like interests or like purposes. In early English 
history local government and central government are 
found at war — differences of origin and function were 
hard to reconcile. In later periods actual war has ceased 
but rivalry and contention reappear under various guises : 
at one time a Star Chamber, at another a Local Govern- 
ment Board are devised to aid or to thwart the fusion. 
The mind of England to-day is not merely local or merely 
national, but it is both ; Westminster has not swallowed 
up the Town Hall but their conflict is ended; or what 
remains of jealousy can be determined by discussion. 
So in the larger sphere of foreign politics, we do not 
need always to fight or even to threaten; arbitration 
seems possible; federation is sometimes achieved, or is 
at least desired. Again let us be clear that this fusion 
produces not a mere mechanical structure {a+b + c)but a 
new social mind (an A or B). When a League of Nations 
Council gathers to determine the fate of Europe its mem- 
bers meet no longer as English or French but as a new 
entity, on a new plane : certainly this plane intersects 
with the planes of national sentiment or policy, but it is 
a new creation. This change in the spirit or soul of a 
group explains the difficulty in what is called delegation. 
I help to elect a Town Councillor from my ward and 
regard him as my representative to express my will, 
or rather to express the social mind of all of us who put 
him in the Council. But when he gets to the Town 
Hall he enters into a new atmosphere : when we meet 
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him he is no longer the man we elected, our representa- 
tive, but a partner in a new firm. He does not intend 
to break faith with us but he sees things in a new 
light, and the utmost he can do is to meet us from time 
to time and explain what looks like confusion but may 
only be a case of fusion; the conflicting interests of 
wards and parties are fused in one social mind expressing 
itself in our city government. Try as we may to turn 
our representatives into mere delegates to vote at our 
bidding, nature is against us and creates, in spite of us, 
a new collective will. 

It will not escape the reader that this process of fusion 
involves that act of partial surrender which occupied 
us earlier in this chapter. A group cannot maintain its 
full sovereign rights of independence when it consents to 
comply with the decisions of a league or federation in 
which its own voice is no longer supreme. This is of 
course the difficulty underlying the great Covenant of 
the League of Nations. Many enthusiastic reformers, 
especially in Great Britain and America welcomed this 
policy as a speedy device to end the dreadful agonies of 
war : but so soon as they realized that the League 
of Nations must take from each dominant state some 
of its inherited rights their ardour cooled; they hesi- 
tated at the very point where aspiration is to be turned 
into the stem realities of international control. They 
were prepared to sanction a League which shall exer- 
cise mandates over weaker nations, but when it dawned 
upon them that the exercise of a mandate might involve 
their own state in restrictions and obligations they 
revised their policy. A precisely similar difficulty con- 
fronts all attempts to fuse the clashing interests of pro- 
perty and labour. Whitley Councils are distrusted by 
many representatives of both sides simply because they 
foresee that the effective operation of fusion demands 
a measure of surrender; and no one can forsee how 
the surrender will extend. 
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We have now completed the first section of our study, 
securing a view of the features of corporate life, 
and of the conditions which enable a group to exercise 
power and achieve its ends. We are now m a position 
to arrange groups in a scheme of classification according 
to their salient characteristics. 



SECTION II.— TYPES OF SOCIAL GROUPING 



The society to which moral conduct is a contribution may vary in 
its range from the immediate surroundings to humanity itself. But 
even when an act is claimed in the name of humanity, it is no less 
a duty towards a particular person or a limited society. Morality 
only implies that, however wide or narrow the society, the service 
should be rendered freely. Hardly any temperament is so in- 
effectual for progress as that which, because its sympathies are 
widely diffused, cannot at the same time intensely love a few. — 
Alexander, Moral Ord^r and Progreai, pp. 410, 411. 

But there was more in it than that. He talked to me about 
Russia. That seemed to be his great idea when the war began that 
it was going to lead to the most mavellous patriotism all through 
Russia. It seemed to begin like that, and do you know, Durward, 
as he talked, I saw that patriotism was at the bottom of everything, 
that you could talk about Internationalism until you were blue in 
the face and that it only began to mean anything when you'd 
learned first what nationality was — ^that you couldn't really love 
all mankind until you'd first learnt to love one or two people close 
to you. And that you couldn't love the world as a vast democratic 
state until you'd learnt to love your own little bit of ground, your 
own fields, your own river, your own church tower. Markovitch 
had it all as plain as plain : " Make your own house secure and 
beautiful. Then it will fit into the general scheme." — Hugh 
Waipole, The Secret City, p. 848, 



CHAPTER VI 

PRIMARY GROUFS 

A scheme of classification. — Writers on sociology 
propose many schemes of classification for groups; we 
have already referred to more than one arrangement. 
A preliminary distribution (p. 34 above) arises fram the 
Is^gth of time during which a company holds together : 
the crowd (84), the social evening, the public meeting 
are ephemeral gatherings : they are importf^t pheno- 
mena and their behaviour has attracted considerable 
attention from investigators. If we omit them from 
these chapters it is only because we think that the more 
permanent forms of association first of all demand atten- 
tion from students of sociology. 

Confining our notice therefore to groups which bear 
a character of stability, we find a classification ready 
to our hand by following the developing interests ot 
a human being (compare p. 84 above) : — the Family 
cirde first engages the infant, and long before he is 
himself conscious of sex distinctions he realizes the 
three " worlds " of Men, Women and Children : we add 
children because every child shares the mind of his own 
period or generation quite otherwise than with his elders. 
As soon as he steps out-of-doors he explores a new circle, 
for acquaintance begins with outsiders; and when he 
goes to school, it not before, friendsMp becomes pos- 
sible, and as time goes on he may find himseil on 
intimate terms with others beyond the home circle. 
In classes of society where school activities d^ not afford 
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adequate scope for friendship boys often form gangs 
(85), whose activities demand the attention of the police 
as well as of social workers. So far he is satisfied with 
face-to-face intercourse, in Primary Groups such as we 
have already distinguished (see p. 25 above). But 
a large part of his education, both casual and deliberate, 
is concerned with introducing him to large impersonal 
groups, which will make a greater or less claim upon 
his regard according to his social capacity. The locality 
in which the youngster's home is found appeals at first 
through the familiar sights and sounds about him : in 
a favourable environment this complex establishes itself 
in his regard with a more diffuse but still quite genuine 
sentiment towards his village or town : and a basis of 
local patriotism can be traced to these years of child- 
hood. Much more impressive, however, in most families 
two strands of influence are witnessed of a nature quite 
disparate but each holding its own in human society; 
the one is the prestige of class, the other the develop- 
ment of an inner spiritual Ufe, and therewith the en- 
couragement of children to afiQliation with some religious 
group. Identification with the state has not been pre- 
sented, in this country, to the child's attention with the 
same zeal as is shewn by the clergy on behalf of 
religion : but in some countries such as Germany, Japan 
and America deliberate efforts have long been made to 
maintain royal prestige or national devotion by captur- 
ing the hearts of children. It is only as the years of 
adolescence are approaching that such sentiments can 
be expected and they will develop unless education and 
environment are alike unfortunate. Finally, there are 
three other types of social activity which find more and 
more scope as the self -regarding sentiments (p. 66 
above) take more definite shape during this same 
period : — ^not of necessity in opposition to altruism, but 
as supplementary thereto (compare p. 189 below) : — 
these we may call, firstly, the pursuit of an occupation 
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or .vocation, secondly, the pursuit of leisure; including 
the pursuit of culture or personal development, so far 
as the yoimg man with the passage of years finds that 
his mind is not satisfied by the stimulus of other social 
groups. 

Put into a scheme of classification we arrange as 
follows : — 

I. Primary Groups : — ^Family, Sex, Period, Friend- 
ship, Neighbourhood. 

II. Universal Groups : — Spiritual (Religious) con- 
trasted with Secular (State); and Caste or 
Class as ahtithetical to these. 

III. Self-regarding Groups :— ^Occupation, Leisure. 

Some students interpose intermediate groups between 
the primary groups and the secondary impersonal 
groups ; thus city is intermediate between the ward and 
the state ; coimty football comes between the local team 
and the national association. But this distinction is one 
of degree rather than of kind : it is important, certainly, 
for the organizer who has to deal with members of a 
group according to their capacity for sharing in the 
extended life of a wide circle; in a preliminary study 
such as 'these chapters offer the distinction need not be 
pursued further, although it is quite important in its 
place, and one must be always ready to allow for a 
variety of grades ranging between the smallest primary 
groups and the vast unities of church, nation and league 
of nations. 

One is aware that any such classification is open to 
criticism — indeed the author can criticize it himself as 
soon as it is put down in black and white. Any attempt 
to earmark a form of social grouping tends to emphasize 
one aspect of an activity at the expense of others. Its 
value will only be admitted by those who appreciate 
the importance of studying development from infancy 
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to adult life, and rougMy parallel to this, the develop- 
ment of the race from savagery to civilization. It appears 
that as mankind has passed through great epochs dif- 
ferentiation has made man conscious in succession of the 
needs for specific organization and grouping, beginning 
with the primary and advancing to the impersonal, 
beginning with a stage where the organization of rela- 
tionship (86) covers the claims of Religion, of Vocation, 
of Leisure and Culture, and ending in our present social 
order, wherein the dominant races maintain their prestige 
by the aid of a preponderant capacity for corporate 
feeling and activity, a capacity th^t extends the range 
and complexity of social grouping, without diminishing 
to a hazardous degree the strength of those primitive 
bonds in primary groups to which early man was con- 
fined. This capacity is a feature of evolution in the 
race; it is equally demanded in the evolution of per- 
sonality. The life story of • successful ' men may be 
pictured in many cases as effort to escape from the limi- 
tations of family and parish to the large impersonal 
life of the city or nation, the diocese, the trades union 
or the federation. Conflict between the sexes is largely 
based on this change of outlook and sympathy. 
' Woman's place is the home ' says the man, and she 
replies, ' Man's place is the home also,' and her plea 
is supported by the passages quoted in the introduction 
to this section (p. 119 above). One of the tasks laid by 
modern society upon the school is to assist both sexes 
to develop wisely in sympathy both for the immediate 
and the remote. 

In this and the two chapters following we shall 
treat briefly of each of these types, in the hope of shewing 
that under one or other of them every mode of social 
activity can find a place, and also of indicating in 
general terms the way in which each of them operates in 
our modem life in obedience to the laws or principles of 
social evolution. 
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The Family. — Popular discussion often pictures the 
family as the most primitive human group and thereupon 
describes the enlargement of the unit as evolving into 
clans, tribes, villages, cities and finally nations as the 
summit of civilization. Now while there is a certain 
basis of truth in this view of development, we have 
already noticed (Chap. IV.) that the anthropological 
record does not justify any such simple scheme of rela- 
tionships (87). It would be beyond our purpose, and 
beyond my capacity, to review the researches made in 
this field, whether of mankind in its beginnings or of 
the lowest types of humanity which advancing civiliza- 
tion has still permitted to struggle for existence. In 
some primitive types of society it would almost appear 
as if the indiscriminate association of the sexes, so revolt- 
ing alike to barbarism and to civilized sentiment, created 
a situation where there was no place for the family 
group. Such a society appears on a superficial 
study to indicate a condition of decadence beneath 
that of the higher mammals from whom the human 
race derived : but we must await the results of 
further research by anthropologists before pretend- 
ing to pronounce judgment on our ancestors. The 
bond which creates the family is not essentially 
concerned with sexual love, or with life-long intimacy 
between a man and a woman, but with the care of the 
young. It is for their sake that the family, whether in 
birds or beasts or humans, originates; all the elabora- 
tions and refinements of family organization, of law and 
custom relating to the home, sprang from the experi- 
ence that the rising generation are fostered best (best, 
i.e., in the interests of the species) by being kept in the 
narrow shelter of the parents for an appropriate period. 
This consideration disposes of the naive view entertained 
by some writers that with the enlargement of the socio- 
logical unit in the modern world the family may count 
less as a social group. The state, it is sometimes held, 
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is the last chapter in an evolution which began with the 
family and, after the successive enlargements to which we 
have referred, is now to emerge as the foster-parent : — 
analogous to the beehive which so often presents itself 
as an engaging illustration. No doubt, for the simplici- 
ties of speculation, such a theory has something to com- 
mend it : the state, it is said, already provides the creche 
for babes and the school for children, why not extend 
this efl&cient machinery and relieve the elders of all other 
obligations except the brute task of bringing offspring 
into the world ? Such travesty of argument only shews 
how easy it is to bring into contempt the theory of 
evolution, when transferred from the cautious investi- 
gations of the anthropologist to the speculations of the 
armchair. No doubt the economic basis of the family 
is open to revision along with the legal status of its 
members, but as a group essential to the progress of 
mankind its status cannot be undermined without peril. 

It should be observed that these speculations are 
always published by men : women writers, such as 
EUen Key, however revolutionary their criticism of the 
family as now established, never deny the relationship 
of woman to the home. Such a denial is impossible 
simply because the parental impulse shapes so differently 
in the two sexes. If we follow McDougall (88) this 
impulse may almost be regarded as largely maternal, 
since in the male its force is as a rule so much less. 
It is through the development of the intelligence and the 
sentiments that the higher types of man have come to 
exhibit a heightened sense of protection for their off- 
spring, as well as a kindly interest in^the well-being 
of the young as a whole. When a man, however gifted 
as a writer or thinker, finds it possible to maintain that 
the strength of parental impulse is abating, it is not 
unjust to conceive that he himself presents a case of 
abnormal retrogression. 

While, however, there is no evidence that the course 
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of evolution is likely to diminish the value of the Family, 
we must admit that the complexities of modem life de- 
mand a careful review of its status over against the clfiims 
of other groups, not only of the state but of the vocation 
and of others which will engage our attention. The 
solution of these rivalries is not to be sought by a denial 
of the right of any one of them, but by recognizing (as 
we repeatedly point out) the true line of evolution in 
a heightened capacity for sociality. The average man 
or woman of to-day who has enjoyed any advantages 
in schooling or environment, possesses a capacity which 
in earlier epochs was only evinced by a favoured class : 
he can share at the same time in many social interests, 
his intelligence enables him to grasp a larger field and, 
much more important, his sympathies enable him to 
reconcile and unite these with a tolerant breadth of 
regard. Thus he can continue to be a " good family 
man " while extending his range over a whole series of 
groups outside the home. One illustration may suflSce : — 
the change produced by the Reformation as regards 
the learned and cultured professions. In the mediaeval 
world men of learning were presumed to be ceUbate and 
were not expected to found a family : it was not re- 
garded as within human capacity to lead the secular 
life with wife and children if the mind were required to 
centre itself upon divinity and scholarship. We do not 
present this as the reason for the celibacy of the clerical 
order but as an explanation which accounts in part for 
the situation. 

In discussions of the stability of the family the senti- 
ments of the children are often ignored. It is tacitly 
assumed that the parental sentiment keeps the home 
together but this is only half the truth. The child is 
early influenced not only by the trend of feeling in his 
own homestead, but by the sentiments of other children, 
of the general habit of his time : he comes to feel an 
affection for his parents often in excess of the actual 
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regard which they display for him. The suggestion of 
literature, of public opinion greatly enhances the senti- 
ment, especially in the unsophisticated classes. There 
is no need to postulate filial and fraternal instincts re- 
sponding to the so-called parental instinct, but these 
sentiments operate in our boys and girls with an effect 
almost as inevitable as is the case with true instincts. 
The book of Genesis throws back to an epoch when the 
claim of this sentiment was first realized. The elder son 
challenges the divine wrath with a sneer : " I know 
not : Am I my brother's keeper ? " Or was this question 
an expression of remorse, the first awakening and revela- 
tion of a social conscience ? Cain is condemned to exile^ 
but the punishment was merely the confirmation of an at- 
titude which till the moment of the tragedy had controlled 
his life : it was realized as punishment because now for 
the first time he was taught the meaning of family union 
and learnt what he had lost when he slew his father's 
son : "I shall be a fugitive and a vagabond on the 
earth." When the son rejects the family bond all other 
groups reject him. Thus the family presents itself as 
the typical scene in which altruism plays its part : here 
first man learns, both in the history of the race and in 
its renewal by each family circle how self and alter can 
adjust themselves to a mutual harmony (89). 

A corresponding adjustment works out in all cases 
wh«re family life reaches a high level of success : — the 
ego is not lost, but identifies the interests of the family 
with the self : the " family man " regards the group 
as his family; his sentiments of self-regard find satis- 
faction in this identification : he founds a family with 
his name, his homestead, his flocks and herds. So it 
comes about that to our modern view the family bond 
appears as an expression of gross individualism : it takes 
its stand against all other groups; and thus a process 
which in its origin was an immense step towards solid- 
arity and a higher social life may appear in a more 
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complex society as reactionary. And so some socialists, 
as we have seen, justify their distrust of family senti- 
ments and seek to establish the state as the successful 
rival. To the question " Am I my brother's keeper ? " 
they would reply " Yes, for you are everybody's keeper, 
and you must not slay your brother since he is a citizen : 
but you need feel no special regard for him : set your 
supreme affection on the state and your brother will be 
well looked after." The view offered in this volume 
suggests that this sharp antagonism between Indivi- 
dualism and Socialism can be reconciled by a deeper 
search for principles of unity. 

But we should not ignore the difficulties encountered 
in this search : encountered not so much by the philo- 
sopher or writer as by the elders and the young folk 
in the present epoch, when the avenues for a wider 
social life attract, and distract, the rising generation. 
For the emphasis on self-assertion which is the key note 
of solidarity in the family comes from the parents : 
the family is theirs, the possession of the father as the 
legal head, the " founder " of his family, and of the 
mother whose life it absorbs : the children, in spite of 
the strength of filial or paternal sentiments, often 
struggle for a larger freedom. It is inevitable therefore 
that in many homes, of rich and poor alike, there should 
be a note of pessimism (90); the failure of the 
family is a commonplace in the press and supplies a 
theme both for the pulpit and for popular fiction. A 
more extended application of sociological principles at 
this point would carry us beyond our present purpose. 

Men and Women. — ^Difference of Sex and of Period 
need not long detain us for the grouping here is obvious. 
As regards sex the problem presents itself to the socio- 
logist as a claim by each sex to seek a specific bond 
with their own kind. Important as it is, both in the 
family and in the nation, for men and women to agree, 
it is equally important that they should agree to differ. 
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i.e., to respect mutually the contrasted standpoint of 
the two sexes. Like seeks like; women are justLBed 
not only in seeking for the fulfilment of life in love 
of a mate, but in sharing the lives of other women : 
the same is true of men and has never been disputed. 
The Feminist Movement is partly an expression of this 
desire : many women engaged in domestic service, as 
wife or maid, are cut ofi from feminine organization 
and even from the friendship of their own sex. But 
this does not occur without loss; if the position of the 
dominant sex were not in appearance so entrenched 
a similar loss would be sustained by men. 

Many men, and a few women, fear that this impulse 
to separation may be carried to excess and will emphasize 
sex-antagonism; they therefore seek to reconcile the 
antagonism by allotting spheres to each sex, giving to 
the woman, in addition to her function in the home, 
certain fields of industry or social activity which may 
satisfy her desire for fellowship with her own sex without 
bringing her into perpetual rivalry with the supposed 
interests of men. So far as it goes this policy succeeds ; 
it does satisfy many women who otherwise would lead 
an empty life ; it provides social groups in which women 
can pursue a vocation in common or can enjoy specialized 
forms of art or other culture; all such measures are 
better than attempts to suppress an enlarging vision by 
reverting to the seclusion of the Eastern harem, or the 
kitchen to which the German Hausfrau was limited. 
This policy certainly falls into line with the principle 
of enlarging capacity, justifying the modem woman who 
finds that she is capable not only of sharing adequately 
in the family group, but in finding a place also in other 
groups which the developments of modem life have 
created (91). 

But on further consideration it becomes clear that 
this is only a palliative; it assumes that women are 
satisfied, as regards their own sex, with social grouping 
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in trades or professions specially selected for women. 
When however by the effects of schooling and environ- 
ment you introduce a new generation of women to a 
larger life they make discoveries in two directions, 
firstly they find themselves interested in anything and 
everything that is going on about them : politics, reli- 
gion, science, industry, progress, all and each claim 
regard from one or another. It may be that these inte- 
rests are Heeting and superficial ; an older person may say 
that young women should not be interested in such 
affairs : but the facts are so, and the movement towards 
equality of schooling for boys and girls has greatly 
aided to widen this interest. Hence when they ask 
to be registered as citizens, to be admitted as auxiliary 
police force, to practice medicine or law, they are merely 
illustrating the compelling process of evolution; and 
the concession of such liberties is no longer a matter of 
principle but of expediency and mutual goodwill between 
the sexes. For this process of enlargement leads to the 
second discovery concerned with woman's relationships 
to the opposite sex. She discovers that she is much 
more like men than an earlier generation had admitted. 
The domestic circle emphasizes contrast of sex, but when 
men and women work together, study together, — we 
may now add (although not in the literal sense) fight 
together for king and country— they find that they share 
a common mind in a hundred spheres. True enough 
the attraction and separation due to sex does not dis- 
appear, but these tend to fall below the threshold of 
consciousness and are reserved for the proper time and 
occasion. In all the higher interests of modem life, 
while there exists no doubt a man's view and a woman's 
view, there exists also an abstract, imiversal, neutral 
view, a common ground from which neither sex can be 
barred entry. The fact that in such occupations the 
two sexes meet is not, or need not be, a hindrance 
to the pleasure with which both parties engage in them ; 
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on the contrary the variety of point of view, of feeling 
and insight, of charm and expression due to sex, may 
add to enjoyment and therefore to the success of the 
joint effort : — so long of course as the attraction of sex 
does not force itself above the threshold and dominate 
the attention. The novelist, of course, describing a man 
of science and a women student in the laboratory insists 
that they shall not only be acquaintances or friends, 
but shall fall in love : — quite so, it is his business to 
make people fall in love on every occasion. But the 
plain result of what is called the emancipation of women 
is that it brings with it the emancipation of man also : — 
a freedom, that is to say, of both sexes to enter upon 
a larger life with mutual interests, which will keep sex 
in its place although never denying either its function or 
its value. It goes without saying that this freedom, 
if it is not to cause unhappiness and social loss, imphes 
a higher self-discipline and inhibition than was demanded 
in earlier epochs when the dominant sex satisfied its 
desires without question. 

Grouping according to sex therefore presents itself in 
a double form; first as a separatist movement, recog- 
nizing the need and right of each sex to their own point 
of view and, by consequence, an exclusive social life; 
secondly as a co-operative movement, yielding place to 
both sexes with equal claims in all the other groups, 
from the primary groups of family and neighbourhood 
to the wide spread institutions of the state, of occupation, 
or of culture and leisure. 

A complete survey of the sociology of sex would lead 
us at this point to consider the change in public opinion 
and in social heredity as regard the control of sex appetite 
(pp. 61-5 above), but this theme needs a volume to itself, 
and it cannot be adequately treated by a plea for what 
is now advocated under the term sex-education (92). 

Period or Generation. — ^As regards children, the same 
general line of argument can be followed. Although 
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closely attached to their elders in the home, they seek 
society among those of their own generation. For the 
chief purpose of school, looked at from the level of the 
child's horizon, is to secure companionship : some parents 
do not understand this and are often subconsciously 
impelled by jealousy, disguised as an anxiety lest their 
offspring should be contaminated by undesirable acquaint- 
ance. Certainly, as Thomas Arnold long ago preached to 
his sober lads iu Rugby Chapel (93), companionship may 
be disastrous : it may also, and ia numberless instances 
does, prove an elixir of life, of the best quality of life ; 
it is always hard for parents, especially in circles where 
class distinctions are felt to be valuable, to strike the 
mean between discipline and freedom. 

We differentiate our system of schools partly in 
obedience to child psychology, distinguishing Infant, 
Primary, Secondary and College, but this distinc- 
tinction extends far beyond the educational system. 
The psychologist indicated four well-marked periods 
or stages between the cradle and the fully de- 
veloped man or woman : — Infancy, Childhood, Early 
Adolescence or Youth and Later Adolescence (94); 
and a year or two of uncertainty is interposed between 
these stages; the scholars in a good school system 
should find themselves at each stage grouped with those 
of their own period and organized, for corporate life even 
more than for instruction, from this point of view. 
Every generation of contemporaries receives its own 
social inheritance and looks at the world with new eyes ; 
the elders may try their utmost to control and guide 
the society of youth, but they can only achieve this 
within limits, for they — one had better say we — cannot 
wholly understand the young life about us; we cannot 
even gain a partial understanding except by sympathy 
and by close study. The boys and girls at school, the 
young men in workshops and in academies belong to 
their own period and revise our conceptions of life and 
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progress. This was always the case, but in these later 
days the process is more marked because our belief in 
freedom and our reliance on schooling offer far greater 
opportunities to youth for expansion than the elder 
world could have permitted. In Europe above all 
during these desperate years of war the reliance of youth 
on age has been undermined ; the pillars of society are 
rocked to their foundations ; we have squandered the 
resources which they looked to enjoy and the task of 
reconstruction is left in their hands. 

To say this is by no means to accept Dr Osier's 
dictum "too old at forty." But it indicates a line of 
demarcation which cannot be overstepped and suggests 
the need for observing the Golden Mean ; avoiding excess 
either in identifying ourselves with the society of 
youth, or in severing ourselves from the periods which 
succeed us. Thus in the Public Schools we find some 
teachers content to live entirely with their boys to the 
detriment of personal development : while in others, 
both primary and secondary, there is a certain type of 
teacher (happily not too common in England) who 
makes a point of keeping aloof from the children, re- 
garding his ofl&ce as akin to that of a clerk. English 
fathers are seldom too much in their children's society, 
leaving the burden and the privilege to mothers, who 
would be happier if both they and their children secured 
more elbow room. 

The same recognition of child-life as having its own 
sphere underlies the movement known as Self-Govem- 
ment in Schools (95), but the discussion of that special 
field of sociology would carry us beyond the range of 
this volimie. 

What of the older folk? How far does age exempt 
men or women from the need for society of their own 
generation? Do the old people like to club together? 
Or does individuality assert itself the nearer we approach 
the terminus where each lies in his solitary grave? 
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Rabbi Ben Ezra is courageous and bids the doubter 
"Grow old along with me!" (96); but the older we 
get the more do our contemporaries in life's journey 
fall out. The larger vision, which Browning claims as 
the prerogative of wise old age, appears to be something 
too personal, almost transcendental : it can scarcely be 
shared by the coming race, who as a happy band of 
pilgrims strike out their own road and dream their own 
dreams. But while the old may be solitary in their ioner 
life, they are not un-genial : they have been active 
among men and institutions : they by no means answer 
to the mean description of the melancholy Jacques who 
ends the story of his Seven Ages in " second childish- 
ness and mere oblivion." The conception of old age 
presented by Browning in contrast to Shakespeare is 
surely an evidence that the possibilities of human 
progress are not exhausted. 

Friendship. — The groups so far considered each of 
them bear well-defined characters : sociology concerns 
itself largely with these and with others which we shall 
presently consider, because they can be so readily iden- 
tified. But it would be untrue to experience if we limited 
our attention to these fixed types : life is fluid and 
some of the best elements in life seek to escape defini- 
tion (Chap. I.). This is the case for example in the 
relation of race to nationality : we shall presently define 
the state in terms which enable us to handle it as a 
workable social unit that can be moved to definite ends, 
enjoy regular boundaries, a stable constitution, and so 
forth : but the racial bond often interferes with this, 
it is vague and appears to evoke sympathy without 
action : — yet the " Celtic fringe " in British history has 
played a great part ; and in the supreme example, the 
Jewish race, we see this bond exerting a subtle force in 
every quarter of the globe. Now an analogous part in 
the personal life is played by friendship : — analogous in 
the fluid quality of its structure. Friendship is a late 
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product of civilization : the fruit of highly developed 
sentiments, found among Greeks but rare among their 
foes the barbarians : David and Jonathan are more than 
brothers, and they exhibit qualities of culture finer than 
can be observed in the Pentateuch. For in the more 
primitive cultures, as among humbler classes and races of 
this era, the relations arising out of family, sex, period, 
neighbourhood supply all that the nature requires. 
Friendship appears as something extra, as an accessory 
to other bonds; usually it finds a beginning in the 
common interests of a vocation or of culture, of poUtics 
or of neighbourhood : but this is merely the starting 
point. The fleeting friendships of children of the same 
age seldom endure, although the affection at the moment 
is often intense : but friendships formed subsequently, 
especially during later adolescence, often last a lifetime. 
Because its structure' is so vague and because it 
postulates a bigh degree of refinement as well as some 
leisure, friendship has been a favourite theme for poets 
and essayists. Emerson would not have recognized him- 
self as a sociologist, but his essay (97) deals so finely 
with the theme that we may quote him at length : — 

" I awoke this morning with devout thanksgiving for my friends, 
the old and the new. Shall I not call God the Beautiful, who 
daily showeth himself so to me in his gifts? I chide society, 
I embrace solitude, and yet I am not so ungrateful as not to see 
the wise, the lovely, and the noble-minded, as from time to time 
they pass my gate. Who hears me, who understands me, becomes 
mine, — a possession for all time. Nor is nature so poor but she 
gives me this joy several times, and thus we weave social threads 
of our own, a new web of relations; and, as many thoughts in 
succession substantiate themselves, we shall by and by stand in 
a new world of our own creation, and no longer strangers and 
pilgrims in a traditionary globe. My friends have come to me 
unsought. The Great God gave them to me. By oldest right, 
by the divine affinity of virtue with itself, I find them, or rather 
not I, but the. Deity in me and in them derides and cancels the 
thick walls of individual character, relation, age, sex, circum- 
stance, at which he usually connives, and now makes many one. 
High thanks I owe you, excellent lovers, who carry out the world 
for me to new and noble depths, and enlarge the meaning of all 
my thoughts." 
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Emerson lived in retirement and took time to live : 
in these days of passage from minute to minute we make 
thousands of acquaintances but a friendship can scarcely 
ripen. And yet, so far as one can judge from the bio- 
graphies of eminent men jn the nineteenth century, new 
resources seem to be forthcoming to replace the old. 
Railway and steamship keep men apart, but the same 
energy which divides me from my friend carries a 
message to him. Although, as Emerson says, " con- 
versation is the practice and consummation of friend- 
ship," he add : " To my friend I write a letter, and 
from him receive a letter. That seems to you a little. 
It suffices me." Thus the establishment of the post 
office marked a great step not only in the development 
of larger social groups whose energy might appear to 
swamp the intimacies of life, it gave by way of com- 
pensation a chance of not only maintaining but of 
developing the more private sentiments between friends 
as well as between husband and wife, parents and 
children. Some day an industrious researcher will write 
for us the history of the letter-bag as an agency in social 
evolution : he may begin with Paul and Timothy al- 
though he will probably carry us further back to 
Assyrian and Egyptian tablets. He wDl consider how far 
the contrast between England and the Continent, as re- 
gards safety of transit in Tudor and Stuart days, affected 
social organization in the island, compared with France 
and Germany overrun with soldiers and bandits. 

We have seen that friendship has a fluid, elusive 
quality, but as our object is analysis we must endeavour 
to catch its features as best we can. As we noted, its 
origin is usually in some common bond, of neighbour- 
hood, vocation, religion or the like, but its special mark 
is in a personal attachment superadded to these interests 
(98). At the foundation of all social grouping is the 
desire ol one of a species to associate with another of 
the species; in other words, we are attracted by what 
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is partly like ourselves and partly different; and since 
there is such infinite variety in human nature, the pos- 
sibilities of attraction through differences are infinite. 
To say that friendship is capricious is merely to empha- 
size the freedom of choice : in other relations we join a 
group because of specific interests or obligations, but 
here we have a relation in which, so far as we know, 
our personal choice creates and maintains the bond. 
Hence a certain suspicion or criticism to which the choice 
of friends is subjected by third parties : — a kind of 
jealousy which the established forms of society shew 
towards more private and unrecognized alliances : the 
latter seem unreasonable, and indeed often are. Hence, 
especially among the young, manifestations of friend- 
ship are repressed and kept from the eyes of the elders : 
this is the case not only in intimacy between the sexes, 
in which society claims a special right to interfere, but 
in every Primary Group which has not the sanction of 
some prescribed and conventional purpose. 

Secret Societies. — It is this feature of privacy which 
leads one to treat of secret societies as an outgrowth of 
Friendship. Such societies are often organized on so 
large a scale as to extend far beyond the limits of 
face-to-face intercourse, but we trace their motive and 
origin to the same fimdamental trait, the desire, i.e., 
to rebel against and escape from the stricter discipline 
of public life ; masonic societies are, it is true, world-wide 
in their organization and the secrecy of their operations 
does not appear to affect greatly, in modem times 
and among English-speaking people, the quality of their 
communion : but the distinctive appeal of Free- 
masonry largely rests upon the motives above alleged, 
upon a desire for undifferentiated friendship. Efforts to 
maintain such societies are witnessed ia all grades of 
civilization : 

" Secret Societies flourish in West Africa in which masks are 
employed. These societies are powerful engines for the regulation 
of society and punishment of evildoers, although at times their 
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power is abused. Very frequently the women also have secret 
societies which protect their interests" (99). 

Secrecy is here employed for a purpose beyond that of 
mere friendship or benevolence : public life tends to 
repress impulses and practices which some individuals 
desire to maintain and the individual seeks an escape 
for the repressed complex by sharing his impulses with 
those who are like-minded; if such an avenue is not 
afforded, that inner conflict, which we discussed in 
Chap. IV., must continue. The revolutionary in politics 
or religion or morals has at first been a , conspirator, 
mainly because an open declaration of faith would defeat 
his cause at the outset, but partly because the private 
interchange of opinion between friends is needed as a 
preliminary to the more public onslaught on tradition. 
But in such combinations secrecy is only a means to a 
public end, whereas the secret society true to type 
enjoys and maintains the symbolism and the code just 
because these are reserved for the initiated. 

It is this same tendency in human nature which 
supports the special cult of all crafts and professions : 
we enjoy the expansion of what is esoteric and peculiar, 
just because it is our privilege (compare p. 41 above). 
For the parallelism between social mind and individual 
mind pursues us all along. The privacy of our inner 
life, the repression which this life encounters are first 
relieved by the associations of friendship or of mystery ; 
and these then become identified with our personality 
and reproduce in their features the qualities of 
secretiveness. 

Let us, not however give too much weight to privacy 
as a quality in friendship : rather should we say that 
it displays this quality solely because the bond touches 
the core of personality so closely. A recent writer has 
analysed The Ethics of Intercourse (100) with rare in- 
sight and declares his belief that the only real morality 
of which we are capable is to be found in friendship. 
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" It is only in our private personal intercourse with our fellow- 
beings that we can practise what I may call the lesser moralities," 

And he concludes by prophesying that the finer 
standards of conduct in large social groups, in industry 
and politics, will wait upon the growth of virtue in face- 
to-face intercourse. 

" If that be so, it will be largely, I may say soiely, because, 
even in our darkest hours, we did not altogether forget, each in 
his individual sphere, to worship and to follow the same and 
saving virtues of generosity, self-sacrifice, mutual kindliness; 
because all through our competitive warfare we held firm by the 
sense of comradeship, of brotherhood, one with another; because 
we spent such leisure moments as the battles of existence allowed 
us in cultivating, each in his little private patch of garden, those 
plants and flowers that are destined, let us hope, one day to cover 
the face of the earth, to make the desert blossom as the rose." 

Locality and Neighbourhood. — The treatment of a 
man's life in terms of boundary and space (Chap. II.) 
bears upon the corporate life of a locality as well as 
of the state (Chap. VII.). Most men feel some tie 
to a city, a coimty or a village : this is also 
often felt in relation to the house which shelters 
the family, but local patriotism is quite different from 
family feeling and is much more akin to nationalism. 
A few families may be said to live nowhere, for they 
possess half-a-dozen country seats as well as a house 
in town. It would probably be difficult for the Duke 
of Devonshire, who has recently made a new home in 
Ottawa, to say where he really " lives " : certainly the 
good folk in the Midlands claim him as a Derbyshire 
man : but most of us, unless we are itinerant by pro- 
fession, cling to some locality and share its social mind ; 
even Senhouse, the super-individualist who sleeps in the 
Open Country (101) is tied to a postal address " care of 
Mrs Webster, basket maker." The novelist does not 
conceal the conflict in his hero's mind between self and 
alter. Senhouse still feels sympathy for family, friend- 
ship and for locality although he struggles so valiantly 
to maintain his isolation — and fails 1 
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Thus locality is much more than an affair of local 
government, and a county or city quite other than a 
numerical or geographical division of the nation. His- 
torically, of course, the township is older than the state ; 
and if, in later epochs, the prestige of the state has 
appeared to overshadow the minor group, this is not 
in the nature of things but is partly due to the over- 
powering effect of improved means of commimication 
in the present epoch. The average man lives in his 
neighbourhood, with face-to-face exchange, in a life 
which is not merely politics or government but joined 
up with the more private concerns of family, friend- 
ship, employment. The depression of local prestige and 
activity over against the Central Authority is almost 
an unmixed evil : provincialism so far from being a 
sign of weakness should be a mark of distinction. A few 
great men of first rank possess both the physical energy, 
the intellectual capacity, and the sympathy to be 
statesmen as well as county-men or city-men : but it 
not, they are both more useful and happier when they 
devote their best energies to their province. If we can 
speak both the Yorkshire dialect and the King's 
English well and good : but if we cannot master both, 
give us the dialect. This one must maintain in spite of 
the earnest efforts of inspectors and teachers to use 
the school as an engine for the extinction of local accent. 

This trend towards the metropolis and the great 
theatre of events is an inevitable feature of progressive 
life : — ^no doubt it was noticeable in Jerusalem or in 
Nineveh; but it has been accentuated in England by 
the system of schooling favoured by the landed and 
wealthy classes. The boy is sent from home when 
young to be educated in an environment cut off from 
the petty concerns of his neighbourhood; all the sug- 
gestion of his education during adolescence, both in his 
Public School and his University, if he goes to Oxford 
or Cambridge, tend to alienate his ambitions away from 
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the province. The development of the boarding school 
was not designed : it was the result of peculiar social 
and political conditions which are more appropriately 
considered in discussing the corporate life of school : but 
the reaction upon local government has been lamentable 
— at least in the cities. For the efficiency of a city 
council depends upon the quality of the alderihan and 
councillors who are elected to it; it is seldom that a 
young man will submit himself to election if during 
these critical years of adolescence he has been cut off 
from the environment of his people. He will be ambi- 
tious for parliamentary honours, he will try for the Civil 
Service or enter the Army or Navy, or he may seek 
adventure abroad, but he has learnt (even if not de- 
finitely so instructed) to despise association with rate- 
payers. This exclusion of a class of men whose training 
qualifies them so eminently for leadership is a mis- 
fortune both for themselves and for their fellow citizens. 
If, as is often stated, our English coimties command 
a higher type of councillor than the cities the cause 
may in part be attributed to this peculiarity in our 
system of schooling. 

Still, whatever be the quality of those who conduct 
local government, and in spite of the loss of prestige 
suffered by the provinces during the nineteenth century, 
Great Britaia has been fortunate, by contrast with the 
Continent, in the traditions which have sustained the 
power of its local authorities : and it is equally for- 
tunate for the United States and for the British Empire 
that this tradition has been carried round the globe by 
the Anglo-Saxon race. Here again we must refrain from 
reviewing the growth of this tradition (102); most 
Englishmen are not only unaware of this history, but are 
ignorant of the vital consequences to liberty which are 
involved in the maintenance of a just balance between 
the Central and the Local Authority : in spite of all the 
tendencies of our age, this balance has hitherto been 
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maintained, and has stood the supreme test of a world- 
wide war. Whitehall performed its part, but every local 
area employed its organization and its own initiative in 
answer to the call of patriotism. 

For we must keep in mind our conception of locality : 
both in sentiment and action it extends far beyond the 
sphere of government or politics : the locality determines 
largely the type of man. The crude distinction between 
town and coimtry does not carry far enough : there are 
several varieties of " area " which need separate investi- 
gation in any complete review of institutions. Thus 
there is the dweller in a Congested Area, whose life is 
so strictly and anxiously interfered with by officials, 
whose forlorn condition among the submerged tenth is 
the blackest spot in our civilization ; there is the country- 
man in the Depopulated Area, equally forlorn but far 
happier in his comparative solitude; there are the 
suburbs, artisan, genteel, plutocratic, each with a dis- 
tinctive quality of its own and corresponding to the 
Economic Classes which will be discussed in the next 
chapter. These are again diversified by the historic 
landmarks of parish, ward or village, and carry back 
to the earliest days of settlement. 

Once more, as in the instance of secret societies, what 
begins on the small scale with face-to-face intercourse 
enlarges to a machinery extending beyond these limita- 
tions. We have separated Primary Groups from Uni- 
versal Groups, including in this last category The State. 
But where in political organization can we draw the 
line between Local and Central Authority? To the 
average citizen in the West Riding there is not much 
difference between the type of machinery which issues 
orders from Wakefield and that from Whitehall and 
Westminster; both are pretty remote and impersonal. 
Historically, as we saw above, the one is the develop- 
ment of the other, depending on the extension of means 
of communication and other arts of civilization; but 
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in relation to the private citizen they are of the same 
order. And each in turn finds it necessary to throw 
back on face-to-face intercourse; the unwieldy West 
Riding finds the need of districts or other sub-local 
areas, with sub-officials and sub-of&ces, until the principle 
of neighbourhood again finds scope. We cannot in these 
days be too insistent in urging the value of neighbour- 
hood duties and neighbourhood interests as fostering the 
common life of the state ; if in world politics the principle 
of nationalism is acknowledged as a wholesome check 
upon the vague abstractions of cosmopolitan and humani- 
tarian sentiment, equally important is it to see in the 
petty concerns of the parish and the town hall a sphere 
of goodwill and of duty to counterbalance the mechanical 
tendencies of a central bureaucracy. For this, among 
other reasons, the group of studies known as Regional 
Survey (108) of which in Great Britain Patrick Geddes 
has been the pioneer, are a significant sign of the times. 
Subconsciously the untaught mind of the average man, 
in parish church or methodist chapel, in district council, 
in the cattle market, in the village inn, who knows 
" his people," who loves the streets and lanes of his 
neighbourhood is always at work on regional survey, 
geographical and historical both; and the learned 
efforts of investigators who are providing a philo^ 
sophy of these things are based upon sociological laws 
which vitally concern the well-being of nations and 
empires. 

Kinship and Clan. — We have based this brief discus- 
sion of a man's intercourse with his neighbours upon 
the fundamental conception of space : face-to-face inter- 
course as realized among people who meet in the area 
in which they habitually move. But the reader will feel 
that this is only a one-sided view of the impulses which 
have created the sentiments of neighbourhood and is 
closely allied to our institutions of property (p. 38 
above), the township, defended from outsiders by the 
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thorn fence (the tun), was only one form of social and 
political development. We have put it in the foreground 
because in our modem life, and in the Western races, 
this aspect of neighbourhood appears to predominate. 
We must, however, recognize another influence, often 
working in opposition to that of settlement in locality. 
In tracing the origin of the modem state Hobhouse 
(p. 151 below) finds three principles or leading forces 
which have served as bonds of human society : — ^kin- 
ship, authority, citizenship, and the first carries back 
to epochs when settlement had little influence on social 
institutions, for men needed to keep constantly moving 
about in order to procure food. The modem family in 
the popular view is short-lived ; we only conceive of it so 
long as the actual members, parents and children keep 
together; when a son or daughter marry a new family 
centre is created. But our ancestors, first savage and 
then tribal or clannish, strove to defy time; those 
conceptions of duration which we attach to religion or 
to a state or to a universe they sought to attach to 
their own flesh and blood. Eventually in our Anglo- 
Saxon race the homestead, inherited and abiding, 
answered this need, and thus the sense of attachment 
to locality on which we have dwelt. But kith and kin 
could hold together quite apart from attachment to 
place, and hence among some races the outgrowth of 
family sentiment created forms of political organization, 
emphasized by Hobhouse and other writers on early 
politics, long before the epochs when our forefathers 
sheltered the homestead with walls or hedges. " The 
patriarchal family is an ideal and undying unity " (104). 
The Celtic races are found organized in clans; the 
children of Abraham form a patriarchal family, which 
is much more than a family, for it is an independent 
political unity, based not on locality but on kinship. 
And just as a township among our forefathers would, 
with due precautions, admit a foreigner to the privi- 
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leges of the town, so a clan will enlarge its numbers at 
times bj' bestowing kinship on an alien. 

To what extent do groups survive at the present day 
whose strength is based on the sentiment of the clan? 
The answer is not far to seek : — firstly, the attachments 
which we describe as those of caste and to some extent 
those of rank and class find their origin in a form of 
society where blood-relationship was the governing 
factor in the social order. Secondly, the love of kith 
and kin is found expanding itself in race attachment 
and thus appears as one of the elements which constitute 
the group which we now call a nation; in this region 
a sentiment which originally attached itself to a few, 
in face-to-face intercourse has been reshaped to subserve 
the interests of a large impersonal group, ia which the 
actual bond of descent and blood-relationship no longer 
holds. Thus states and classes in modem society, which 
we discuss in the next chapter, can be treated as an 
evolution of institutions which early man devised 
while his social range was still limited to face-to-face 
intercourse. 



CHAPTER VII 

THE UNIVEESAL GROUPS : NATION, BELIGION, CLASS 

The State. — Our endeavour to classify groups or 
associations has brought into relief the distinctions 
between vague, fluid societies which escape from organi- 
zation and more precise, clear-cut groups through which 
social power is expressed and maintained. The ideas we 
attach to the terms Nation and State afford a good 
example of this contrast. A nation includes all the 
people who share its mind, whatever their race or 
language, whether or no they possess ' a stake in the 
coxmtry.' Voters or non-voters, officials or private per- 
sons, all are in it; the child, a^ soon as he has a mind 
for such matters, the humblest serf or slave if he feel 
the sentiment of loyalty; the stranger within the gates 
who first seeks the shelter of a foreign people and then 
learns to love those who have entertained him, all are 
members, of the body corporate and strengthen the 
common bond. The state is a representative body, a 
group of citizens selected from the nation to serve its 
interests and represent its power over against other 
states. In primitive times the selection was made in 
rough and ready fashion, and the history of politics is 
the story of efforts to secure methods by which the 
mind of a people can be better expressed through its 
representatives, king and congress, citizens and council- 
lors, jury and judges. The citizens, selected and regis- 
tered by law, sanction the organization, but they are 
only representatives, expressing the mind of many mem- 
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bers of the nation whom the law excludes from the 
state. These non-citizens can share the corporate lite, 
not only in patriotic sentiments, but in acts of devotion 
to the land of their allegiance. 

In the British Empire the distinction between state 
and people or nation needs always to be kept in mind. 
Sentiments of patriotism have outrun the possibilities 
of organization. Recently in the city of Manchester the 
Premier of the Australian Commonwealth was welcomed 
as an Australian and a Welshman, but above all as a 
*' Britisher." In commenting on the situation the 
Manchester Guardian wrote : " The unity of the Imperial 
Commonwealth in its modem form is of comparatively 
recent growth and arises directly out of the very in- 
difference of the last generation. . . . The result has 
been the growth of what is in a sense a new nation, or 
super-nation, for it is composed of many constituent 
nations, and a new state — the commonwealth which is 
officially entitled the British Empire. But this state 
remains unorganized. Its machinery is either non- 
existent or archaic and out of all relation to present 
facts. . . . All these and many more considerations 
suggest to thoughtful men the need for some body of 
institutions to incarnate that spirit of unity of which 
we have spoken." Let it be granted that in due course 
some new machinery will be devised to enable these 
brother states to act entirely as one, it must be empha- 
sized that Great Britain, the Dominions, Colonies (and 
the Indian Empire ?) are already one " people " ; the 
crisis of world-wide war has exposed the hard facts of 
reality to the dullest imagination; at the moment when 
the King of England went to war with the ruler of 
Germany the vast majority of his " subjects " became 
the enemy of the Kaiser around the circle of the globe. 
It will not be contested that Australia and New Zealand 
are as democratic, both in theory and in practice, as 
states can be and yet when their King addresses them, 
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he speaks to " My people " and they answer hinn in the 
language of deferential fealty to a chief. To the citizen 
of a republic such as the United States this attitude 
savours of abasement; they find it difficult to reconcile 
the practice of freedom with the forms of " subjection " 
to a throne; to understand how the bonds of ancient 
use and wont can hold among a people who have won 
their independence. 

There is another term ' Government ' which is some- 
times confused with both state and nation, but the 
distinction is readily indicated and will be followed up 
when we discuss organization (Chap. IX.). Every type 
of state either inherits or creates a plan for managing 
its affairs and the institutions comprised in this plan are 
collectively described as its ' Government ' ; some of 
these institutions are central, i.e., they manage affairs 
affecting the whole nation, others are provincial or local : 
but all serve as instruments of the state, exactly as a 
secretary or a committee serves as the instrument of any 
association, and governs its members according to the 
instructions of rule or law. It is customary in modem 
acts of parhament to use the term ' authority ' in some- 
what the same sense, but government is the compre- 
hensive term including all the authorities which direct 
the affairs of a group (105). 

Attributes of the State. — This illustration serves to 
emphasize the features of the group we call the State. 
Our prejudice in favour of this or that form of govern- 
ment, our belief in this or that set of institutions as cal- 
culated to promote the good or otherwise of the body 
politic should not blind us to the truth of facts. The 
essential attributes of a state are, as regards time — a 
continuous existence beyond the lifetime of any indivi- 
dual ; as regards space — a defined portion of the earth's 
surface over which its government has jurisdiction ; and 
as regards power — the obligation and the right to manage 
the political affairs of those who reside within its 
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boundaries without the interference of other states. 
This last attribute is subject to some qualification, for 
a state may be weak and therefore enter into engage- 
ments with its neighbours for protection; it may even 
be required to obey a Mandate; or the principle of 
federation may be adopted whereby a group such as 
that of the United States, or of the Dominions in the 
British Empire, may be content with supremacy in 
domestic affairs while yielding the control of foreign 
affairs to a higher authority. 

The reality of the tie which joins together the members 
is foimd in the principle of unity, in that specific t3rpe 
of sentiment which we call patriotism. 

Commimity of race, a common speech, a common 
religion, custom and social habits all help to bind per- 
sons into a state, but all of these may fail if the senti- 
ment itself be wanting. Statesmen in great crises such 
as this of Europe to-day need all their wisdom to dis- 
cover where the bond is real and where it is only super- 
ficial. Our foes misjudged the situation in South Africa; 
it is probable that the Allies have more than once 
missed the mark in sorting out the diverse nationalities 
of Eastern Europe. The commonest error is to assume 
that civil strife, or even civU. war is of itself a proof that 
a nation is in dissolution : on the contrary it is the 
privilege of brothers to quarrel within their own circle 
while ready to unite with all the greater ardour against 
an alien enemy. One evidence of genuine patriotism 
can however never be mistaken. When men have fought 
together in a noble cause, have suffered and lost on 
behalf of a fatherland, thereafter they wUl hold by the 
memory of a patriotism sealed with blood which can 
scarcely be mistaken. No one will question that Serbia 
is now a nation fit for statehood, but we may doubt 
whether Slavs in Croatia will fuUy share a sentiment 
which they have done little to strengthen. Tradition 
is not solely a matter of time and custom, though these 
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count for much, especially in a people like the Swiss, 
isolated by its mountains, or Irishmen cut off by the sea; 
a tradition recent in time if it be fresh and tragic in 
experience prevails even more. 

Evolution of the modern State. — ^It is no easy matter 
to determine the factors which lead a body of men to 
identify themselves with one nation rather than another. 
Following Hobhouse's view of political evolution 
(104) we should survey the advance as a change in 
mentality, in jbhe outlook which men have maintained 
when submitting to rules. At first the idea of Kinship 
prevailed : early man could only conceive political power 
as expressed through the superior beings from whom he 
traced descent. In the course of ages, with advance 
in organization and communication, this primitive 
attachment to kith and kin proved inadequate and a 
conception of ' Authority ' was evolved as something 
containing within itself a permanent claim to supreme 
control. It is difiicult for educated people in Western 
Europe to put themselves back into the mind of a 
thousand years ago; and yet this frame of mind still 
prevails over a greater part of the uncivilized world and 
still exercises a potent influence, sub-consciously, in the 
western world also. When Louis Quatorze declared 
L'Etat c'est moi he was asserting a principle which the 
great mass of mankind had accepted for ages without 
demur; men could see no way of conducting life other 
than by bowing the neck to ' authority ' or to established 
forms of political control; to most Englishmen even in 
the 16th century, the Tudor monarch, king or queen, 
was England. Thus power itself begot power, not only 
by winning battles, but by capturing the imagination 

He ruled them like a tyrant — ^true ! but none 
Were ruled like slaves : each felt Napoleon (106). 

It took many generations before men could learn to 
think in terms of citizenship or democracy : the advance. 
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when it is made in any part of the world is an advance 
in personality, in a grasp of new relations between self 
and alter. 

We must not however take the sequence kinship, 
authority, citizenship as covering the entire field. If 
man were wholly a ' poUtical animal ' this explanation 
of his behaviour would suffice; we should expect that 
as soon as he realized democracy as a possible idea, he 
would shake off the yoke of absolutism and establish 
himself as the citizen of a free nation. But the great 
mass of mankind, educated and backward alike, are 
interested in other things besides politics : religion, e.g., 
still binds many of the Albanian tribes to their 
ancient masters in Stamboul; the custom of class and 
caste often run counter to the appeal of citizenship, and 
thus nations may be held together and may defend the 
constitution of an outworn state not because of their 
ancient habit of submitting to an august authority, but 
because their attachment to other interests, such as 
language or religion, allows them to remain among a 
people with whom they have no racial affinity. 

State Boundaries. — It is one of the anomalies of 
modern life that while the soil and its boundaries con- 
stitute the chief symbol of national existence, so many 
citizens can leave the country, dwell for years as ahens 
abroad, hold property among strangers and yet remain 
loyal anrl attached to their native land. Once again we 
find an explanation in the increased facilities for com- 
mimication ; exUe is tolerable when we can hear so much 
and so often of the doings of our home folk. But the 
ease with which this exchange between alien and native 
can now be affected has led some people to assume too 
hastily that the basis of nationality has changed, or even 
that it is on the point of dissolution. The reason why 
nations must be defined in terms of territory, why 
boundaries are held so sacred, is because land and the 
map are tangible simple affairs which aU can under- 
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stand. On this spot either you or I are master; if I 
yield then I yield sovereignty ; everything else may pass 
from one nation to another — ^merchandise, men, learning, 
art — ^without definite lowering of sovereign power, but 
if ' my people ' surrender a yard of territory against 
their will, then we have bowed the yoke to a superior 
power. At the same time we may admit as reinforcing 
this position that attachment to land has something 
akin to the landowner's pride in his estate, and has no 
doubt something in conunon with the general sentiment 
of adherence to property (Chap. II.); while then we 
anticipate that a loftier standard of values is leading 
many individuals to scorn estate and wealth, it would 
be chimerical to expect that the association between 
territory and nationalism will soon be destroyed. Nay, 
it tends to be strengthened : for the surplus has been 
exhausted : the whole earth has been mapped out; no 
longer can Boer or Mormon mount his ox-wagon and 
trek to an unknown land to found a new state in the 
wilds. Hence a man who loves his nation must be 
ready to protect its soil, even though in his per- 
sonal estimate of things he counts all such things as 
dross. Hence too we must be willing to let disputes 
about boundaries occupy a large place in foreign politics, 
and good citizens must study geography; the surveyor 
who can rigidly fix a post and draw a line is a good 
servant to his nation. 

We should however be untrue to facts if we based the 
plea for nationality solely on the ground beneath our 
feet. The soil is a symbol, an expression of something 
deeper. Every nation worthy of the name finds within 
itself a social mind, a culture, as the Germans say, of 
its own. Sometimes it cannot put this inner life into 
words; sometimes it can, with an excess of volubility 
and pride; its mind is best exhibited in its works — 
works of art, works of trafl&c or craft. The pre-eminent 
example is certainly the Hebrew race, indelibly stamped 
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with the faith of Abraham, favoured by a "jetilous 
God," the exclusive privilege of the faithful, although 
the stranger within the gates might take some share in 
the blessing. And precisely because Jehovah is Eternal 
in the Heavens, transcending time and space, the con- 
ception of unity in race constantly overshadowed in 
the Hebrew mind the importance of unity through 
territory. The Promised Land to many Jews was 
a highway between Nile and Euphrates ; and when the 
Great Rabbi taught his countrymen to worship in 
temples made without hands He was reverting to a 
conception which was enshrined in Passover itself, in 
memories of the Forty Years (but compare p. 34 above). 
Internationalism. — The Gospel ideal was antagonistic 
to the Hebrew spirit not because it overpassed the 
boundaries of the Jewish Kingdom, but because it 
welcomed the alien as an equal. It transcended at one 
stroke all the limitations, of kinship, of language, of 
culture, and forecast a universal temper which invites 
every true Christian to love without restriction. State- 
craft, even when based upon the lower levels of human 
nature, has always been influenced by this supreme hope 
of universal unity ; but reckoning with men as they are, 
it has been compelled to postpone the realization until 
the great mass of mankind have evolved to the higher 
platform (107). Imperialism, Cosmopolitanism, Humani- 
tarianism at different epochs have expressed in various 
ways sometimes (the ambitions of rulers, sometimes the 
real spirit of sociality. In our epoch Internationalism 
is the watchword : in spite of the unique example of the 
Jew, who can attach himself to all the nations, we yield 
to human weakness and are satisfied to practise the arts 
of brotherhood first and foremost among our own people, 
among those whom destiny has selected as a nation for 
us. We strive to love all men, even those who compete 
with us in trade ; even when we are at war and inflamed 
with bitter anger, we know that the higher law of love 
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should and must prevail; and so we seek a line of 
compromise by linking "inter" to "national," not 
renouncing our own people in a weak sentiment of 
humanitarian fellowship, but seeking for new principles 
of harmony in which the uglier features of nationalism 
may be softened according to the law of Christ, the 
inspirer of the League of Nations. 

One can more readily defer to this lingering hope of 
ultimate salvation when we contemplate the great gulf 
which divides nations from each other. Every nation 
and race regards itself as standing, on the whole, at the 
summit of civilization : in certain minor characters each 
may admit an inferiority but in the essential things, 
Chinaman, Kaffir, Englishman, Russian each regards his 
culture as the model scheme; and each regards the 
invasion of his mode of life, whether by intermarriage 
or by conquest, as a weakening of the fibre of existence. 
It is true that some students of comparative psychology 
hold that the popular repugnance to intermarriage even 
between white and coloured races, is unfounded; but as 
civilization now stands, it is hard for most of us to 
believe that the evidence of social degradation from 
such admixture has been mistaken. 

Intermarriage is only one method by which the 
strength of nationalism can be sapped; the vices of 
a people with great prestige penetrate as readily as their 
virtues. Nationalism in Germany is partly the result 
of a reaction against the earlier habit of Central Europe 
to copy the fashions of its neighbours : Italy, France, 
England all in turn invaded German life and manners; 
in revenge the German State hoped to force its own 
distinctive Kultur upon Europe. 

These practical and self-evident impediments to a 
world-embracing organization accounts for .the cynical 
iadifterence with which most statesmen in the past have 
treated the visionaries. Organization must wait upon 
sentiment; the sentiment must be wide-spread and 
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mutual before it can take shape in an institution : so 
long as there are only a few humanitarians in only a 
few supra-civilized coimtries the doctrine of universal 
brotherhood is little more than a pious hope. And the 
humanitarian himself does nothing to advance towards 
the ultimate evolution if meanwhile he cannot reconcile 
his faith in the ultimate with a loyal acceptance and sub- 
mission to the narrow regime of this present evil world. 
What his neighbours expect from him is that he should 
combine his hope for the distant goal with readiness to 
organize as a nationalist and as a town man, a coimty 
man, on the lowly plane at which the world now stands. 
The Peace of 1919 offered to Europe and indeed to the 
entire globe a wonderful vista of hope in the League of 
Nations : here, as in the case of South Africa the 
tragedies of death and destruction will, it is believed, 
force the combatants, victor and vanquished both, to 
renounce their enmities and group themselves afresh as 
members of a super-state. The ideal is magnificent and 
the blessing to mankind which such a union would be- 
stow is incalculable : no wonder that men everywhere 
are preaching the new gospel. The apostles should not 
however be blind to the obstacles which they will en- 
counter; two of these will be apparent from the survey 
of principles discussed in earlier chapters. The doctrine 
that imity between groups involves a measure of sur- 
render (see pp. 100 and 114 above) will be a stumbling- 
block to every sovereign state. The Covenant itself 
contains the principle of surrender, but it is hedged 
around with saving clauses; even when thus disguised 
and restricted, it is likely to prove unwelcome when the 
test of action is applied. Already the United States of 
America, entrenched behind the doctrine of Munroe, are 
afraid lest they may lose their Independence : and one 
can hardly believe that Great Britain will willingly com- 
promise her proud supremacy as mistress of the seas. 
Secondly, the advocates of a world federation, making 
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their appeal to a higher political conscience will find, 
as we saw above, that the mass of men are not politically 
minded, are not ready, i.e., to sink other interests for 
the sake of a supreme political achievement. If a man 
cares more for his trade and his nation than he cares 
for religion or for mankind he may render lip-service to 
the new doctrine, but when the time comes to test his 
faith at the polling-booth, he may hold back. We are 
warned by many signs of the times that the contest for 
property of the rich (or would-be rich) versus the poor 
(or won't be poor) is likely to culminate with great 
rapidity (see p. 274) and that this struggle will be com- 
plicated by the competition between states for the 
produce of the earth. Statesmanship seeks ways and 
means for compromise so that a tolerable form of 
federation by League may be achieved : but no one 
should shut his eyes to the strength of those sinister 
forces which threaten not only the prospect of peace 
, between jealous nations, but the internal peace of 
peoples within their own borders. 

Over against these patent obstacles one hope for 
success appears on the horizon : it is afforded by evidence 
drawn from what is sometimes called collective psycho- 
logy. No one who studies the changes witnessed in 
great nations such as the Americans, the Japanese or 
the Germans can fail to admit the possibility of creating 
within a comparatively short period an entirely novel 
sentiment. Limits of space do not permit us here to 
enlarge upon this theme; Kidd's Science of Power gives 
perhaps the clearest exposition (108). If the common 
people in all the great states which have been engaged in 
war are now really stirred to the depths with a desire to 
achieve unity, it may be possible to utilize the resources 
of commimication, by literature, by word of mouth and 
by the press, to overcome the forces of reaction. Who 
would have supposed six years ago that the fifty states 
of America would have been stirred by an entirely novel 
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impulse to forsake the political habits of a hundred years 
and plunge into the maelstrom of Europe? These 
changes are possible to the modem world — ^possible as 
Kidd declares " in the life time of a generation " — 
only because we now live in public and think openly. 
He is a bold man who would prophesy that such a wave 
of regenerating brotherhood is likely to sweep over 
society, but we walk by faith not by sight. 

Sphere of the state. — ^The tendency of these times 
appears to be extending the power of the state at the 
cost of all other groups. And although the scope of this 
elementary study does not permit of thorough treatment 
we can indicate the main current of thought. There are 
really two problems in the controversy, one concerned 
with the sphere of state control, the other with the 
various groups in society whose interests are affected 
by this control. We can best discern the relation of 
these two problems by referring to the position achieved 
a hundred years ago by the great Reform Act of 1832. 
The political philosophy which triumphed at that epoch 
was based on two principles. Firstly, the source of state 
power was transferred from what Hobhouse calls 
' Authority ' (104), (the right of an exalted monarch or 
of an exclusive class) to Citizenship, the right, i.e., of 
a large group of ordinary members in the nation to 
create the organ of state control. Secondly, the sphere of 
control was to be limited by the doctrine of laissez-faire, 
a self-denying principle, which minimized the sphere of 
government to the maintenance of order at home, of 
defence against other states, of public works, and of a 
revenue limited to attain these ends (109). Now it was 
supposed that this first principle would of necessity 
abolish the spirit and temper of autocracy; when once 
the government was honestly chosen by the citizens men 
believed that the nation was secure in the exercise of its 
liberties; in the intervals of five or seven years inter- 
posed between one election and another it was supposed 
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that the platform and the press would serve to check 
any remaining tendencies to tyranny. There can be no 
question that this hope has only been partially realized 
and that the distrust of Parliamentary Government as 
organized since 1832 increases steadily (compare p. 250 
below). The source of this distrust may be sought in 
the defects of the philosophy of Jeremy Bentham and 
his contemporaries. 

They supposed that when " Authority " was replaced 
by " Citizenship," the excessive power of the state over 
the individual would be diminished, that man would be 
' free ' because he was no longer subject to a personal 
ruler or to a governing class. 

We may grant to the full that the transfer has con- 
ferred immense benefits upon society, but experience has 
shewn that it is not adequate to restrain the temper of 
tyranny. For, by the necessities of the case, the state 
must with absolute decision enforce its will : there is 
no other group which can contend with it, when a 
conflict is proposed; it relies upon force and crushes 
rebellion. 

Now all through the nineteenth century the power of 
the state government, exercised more and more through 
a permanent group of politicians and of civil servants, 
went on increasing; it had inherited all the authori- 
tative prestige derived from the absolute monarchies of 
earlier epochs, and this was enhanced by the new 
prestige derived from popular election by ballot. The 
governing group, however, still persisted as a select 
separate group of persons, with a collective mind of its 
own, retaining moreover a position of antagonism to 
all other groups and classes which came into touch with 
its sphere of control. As the administrative machine 
developed there came to be established in men's minds 
a conception of political groups — Town and County 
Councils, ' Home,' Local Government, and other offices 
and Boards in Whitehall, each of which based its power 
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ultimately on a popular vote, but really upon the col- 
lective strength of the group itself entrenched behind 
law and prestige. 

These groups tend of necessity to be indifferent to the 
voice of public opinion (110), indifferent that is to the 
claims of manifold groups, concerned for religion^ for 
industry, for culture and for social well being. We are 
not here expounding a theory but explaining in socio- 
logical terms a phenomenon which is widely admitted 
by all who have had to do with national or local 
government ; we are not offering an 'attack' upon pubhc 
officials or statesmen ; but an explanation of a common- 
place social phenomenon. Every man is unconsciously 
modified in his inner mind by the group with which he 
is associated; and the state official is not exempt from 
this law : he becomes its defender and shares its power : 
he expresses his personality chiefly through its agency. 
It is true that our social capacity, as we saw in Chap. I., 
enables modem man to share in many groups and there 
is no doubt that many civil servants share the senti- 
ments of citizens who are ' outside * the government. 
But this breadth of sympathy is inevitably weakened 
by the absolute status enjoyed in the state service and 
represented by its organ : the sense of absolute power 
is a most subtle influence which undermines sociality. 
The civil servant, local or national, tends to be cut off 
from all the ' free ' groups who combine in trade or 
professional unions : he and his fellows cannot openly 
combine, but they tend to unite in sub-conscious rivalry 
to all who stand outside their circle. This we say is 
human nature and we have no ground to denounce the 
bureaucrat for displaying qualities which we ourselves 
tend to manifest in our behaviour as members of other 
groups. 

Bentham and his contemporaries no doubt realized 
the danger, for bureaucracy was not created by the Act 
of 1888 : but they expected to check the injury by 
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upholding the second principle, the doctrine of laissez- 
faire. They believed that the range of control by the 
state could be limited, but the sequel has proved that 
their philosophy was unsound. Even in their day the 
state was called upon to regulate poverty, education and 
industry, and with every decade since then the sphere 
of state control has been enlarged (111). Auberon 
Herbert was the last of a gallant band of individualists 
who fought to restrain the government official from 
* interfering ' in the daily affairs of citizens. If then 
the spirit of state control is by its very nature a danger 
to variety and freedom in corporate life, it is evident 
that the immense extension of state control since 1832 
enhances the danger. The laissez-faire philosophy has 
failed and some other philosophy of relations between 
autocracy and freedom must take its place.. 

The reformers of 1832 could not conceive of the 
ingenious means by which the power of the state could 
be ' captured ' on behalf of anti-social interests. They 
believed that a progressive people, enlightened by school- 
ing would always be able to assert themselves and that 
the autocracy of government would be compelled to 
bow to the will of any ' free ' people. They therefore 
put their trust in education and from that day to this 
the establishment of schools and colleges has been ad- 
vocated (see below, p. 286) as the chief means by which 
civil liberty and social progress can be advanced. We 
must not digress to consider how far this appeal to 
education has been justified. It needs only a moment's 
reflection to see that the appeal merely shifts the solu- 
tion of poUtical difficulties from the shoulders of the 
present generation : it says in effect : — ' we, statesmen 
and thinkers of the present day, cannot see our way to 
a reconcilement of the conflict between the state and the 
individual, or between the state and other groups in 
society : but when schooling has created a community 
of reasonable and virtuous men, our difficulty will 
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vanish I Now it is notorious that practical politicians, 
from Gladstone and Disraeli onwards, have never taken 
a real interest in schooling, and their intuition has been 
soimd : they have had to deal with things as they are, 
with voters, with the press, with the passions and inte- 
rests of groups and parties : they need a philosophy 
of these things that will help to resolve the conflicts of 
the moment : education in their eyes takes its place 
with other * movements,' with the Churches, with Agri- 
culture, with Trades Unions : they have to reckon with 
it as a claim, a force that comes into the programme, 
but when they are exhorted to push forward the claims 
of schooling as a panacea for social ills, their political 
intuitions warn them to be cautious. 

New principles to fit the new times. — ^While waiting 
therefore for a golden age when education shall have 
fashioned men anew, the Western world has passed 
beyond the philosophy of Bentham and Spencer, beyond 
the collective efforts of political parties since 1870 : and 
the War has brought into clear relief the main issues at 
stake. Two principles at least seem to be generally 
accepted. Firstly, the laissez-faire philosophy has been 
abandoned, no limit is now set in theory to the functions 
of the state as permitted to express the intentions of its 
members. If need arises the state can issue laws and 
regulations covering every department of our lives, and 
when we resist or evade it, can claim supreme authority 
to enforce its bidding. In all the institutions of life, 
religion and morality, science and culture, marriage, 
trade, property, the state has a voice and when it 
chooses to make pronouncement, the private citizen has 
either to obey or reckon the cost of disobedience. 
Secondly, this absolutist doctrine is being made tolerable 
in practice by several coimter forces; (a) The time- 
honoured influence of public opinion as expressed at 
the polls. Although we no longer place such implicit 
faith as our grandfathers did in the efficacy of parlia- 
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toentary or municipal elections (see below), nevertheless 
we still accept them as an indispensable resource. The 
politician and the civil servant are both aware that the 
general body of citizens are, in the final resort, the 
state. In spite of all the machinery that moulds public 
opinion or thwarts its expression, no one who is em- 
ployed in the state service can wholly ignore the ultimate 
reckoning which is made at the polling booth. 

The demand of voluntary groups over against the 
state. — We have seen (p. 160 above) that public opinion 
no longer relies upon its own momentum to keep the 
world ' safe for democracy ' : hence the further principles 
are coming into operation as follows : (b) The advance 
in social consciousness, in the exercise, that is, of liberty 
to organize voluntary associations, has been extraordi- 
narily rapid during the last htmdred years. While the 
state claims at need, to ' interfere ' in every department 
of a man's Ufe, the individual has prepared himself, if 
need arise, to resist by combination with his fellows 
(rather than be asserting his individuality as the philo- 
sophers bade him do). The process has naturally been 
most obvious in the world of industry, but it is a uni- 
versal development and should be treated as a contribu- 
tion to political theory of the first importance. The 
political philosophers have been far too prone to present 
an antithesis between The State and The Individual, 
whereas the conflict should always be viewed as between 
The State and the Voluntary Group. By presenting this 
false antithesis a bias is created in favour of State 
authority which is not really designed. The following 
passage, written in 1916 is significant : " The social 
order in which man finds himself and which has fashioned 
his being has its most Comprehensive and best organized 
expression in the State, to which he belongs and which 
has helped to make him what he is " (112). We think 
that Sorley in this passage gives an impression which he 
himself does not intend to convey. Certainly the influ- 
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ence of the state is comprehensive, but the groups which 
" fashion our being " in this country are those of the 
academy, the trade corporation, our class, our church; 
these may " help to make a man what he is " far more 
than the powers of city or of central government. 

Hence without the aid of any clear cut theory of 
relations the course of development in Great Britain has 
been to look to these volimtary groups as partners — 
junior partners — ^with the state authority, each of them 
by itself less powerful, but collectively far more influen- 
tial in the growth of personality. The first significant 
example •was seen as far back as 1870 in the School 
Board Act, which permitted voluntary schools to retain 
their status within the national system, a policy which 
was further developed in the Act of 1902. We are not 
concerned to discuss whether those compromises were in 
themselves wise or righteous : their political effect alone 
concerns us here. They established the precedent that 
non-political groups of citizens could be entrusted with 
the exercise of public authority and with the expendi- 
ture of public money. The same priaciple was more 
recently adopted in the National Insurance Acts, and if 
the principle is foimd to promote the common good we 
may be certain that no theory of state socialism or col- 
lectivism will prevail against it. It is no doubt true 
that voluntary groups often represent vested interests, 
both in the holding of property and in supporting anti- 
social customs : but it also is true, as we have seen, that 
the ' state ' group tends to enlarge its own specific 
interest, controlling the public purse and resisting the 
public mind ; hence the one serves as a wholesome check 
upon the other. We may anticipate therefore that the 
power of the state will be more and more hedged round 
by giving larger scope to all organized groups of citizens 
whose special experience and devotion make them worthy 
of recognition as partners in the exercise of public func- 
tions. This is the true inwardness of the syndi- 
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calist movement : Mr Cole's claims on behalf of Trade 
Guilds may be exaggerated but they represent a prin- 
ciple of social co-operation which is of imiversal applies^ 
tion (113). When once this relation between the state and 
other groups is realized, we entertain a more reasonable 
frame of mind as regards the omnipotence of the state. 
We do not revert to Herbert Spencer's conception of a 
' joint-stock protection society ' — for we know that the 
state can do far more for us than merely protect our 
shores or our pockets : but we shall avoid the opposite 
error, of attaching any sentiment of reverence to this 
comprehensive group in comparison with other associa- 
tions of citizens. The years of war compelled the officers 
of state to utilize voluntary agencies (114) to an 
unprecedented extent in order to rescue the country 
from mUitary and financial disaster. At the present 
moment (1920) it looks as if state ofiScials had forgotten 
the lesson and hoped to carry on in times of peace in 
sole reliance upon their own prestige, but it is safe to 
prophesy that the tide will turn. 

Involving a new attitude of the individual towards 
his state. — (c) The War has also forced upon us a new 
conception of the relation of the individual to the state. 
Citizenship as conceived in earlier days imposed two 
tasks on the citizen : he was to pay his rates and taxes 
and to vote at municipal and parliamentary elections : 
all the rest was to be done for him by the agents of the 
state who were paid, as soldiers, policemen, teachers, 
inspectors and politicians to manage public aSairs on his 
behalf. Under this theory he was a * private ' citizen, 
occupied with his own affairs, free to do as he pleased, 
with no obligation moral or legal to lend a hand in 
public business. The national crisis at one stroke 
demolished this separatist doctrine. Every man was 
called upon to * do his bit,' and the women also, although 
their political status had been denied. In other words, 
the citizen was individually accepted as a servant of the 
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State, working side by side with public officials as special 
constable, as city clerk, as committee-man in all sorts of 
duties which before this crisis had been exclusively 
reserved for paid functionaries. Here again it may seem 
as if, with reversion to peace conditions, the Benthamite 
conception of citizenship would be resumed, but I venture 
to think that the trend of our times will compel us to 
give place to this finer conception of civic duty. The 
more comprehensive and embracing becomes the sphere 
of state authority and state ofificials the more estranged 
the private man will become from the spirit of citizenship 
unless he is actively engaged in state activity or in 
membership with associations which bring him into direct 
contact with public affairs. 

Application to the problem of national unity. — 
At the risk of prolixity I venture to repeat this line of 
argument from the standpoint reached in Chapter V. 
We saw there that the underlying principle in corporate 
life is to be sought in unity between members of a group ; 
the group prospers just so far as its acts are the outcome 
of ideas and sentiments shared by these members. So 
long as this unity actually exists, the machinery of 
government by and through which the acts are performed 
does not distress the members : they are not critical of a 
constitution so long as their will is done. Parliamentary 
govenmient would never have overthrown Stuart tyranny 
and Georgian stupidity if the rulers had obeyed the 
people's will : these monarchs were restrained not 
because the people had advanced greatly in political 
theory, but because Authority insisted on standing apart 
neglectful of xmity with the people whom it claimed to 
control. Citizenship (in the sense employed by Hob- 
house) replaced Authority : that is to say, a mode of 
regulating the State was achieved wherein the intention 
of unity was emphasised as the comer-stone of the social 
order : democracy in theory means simply that the 
people establish a government which carries out the 
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people's intention, and is in harmony with the common 
will. A classic instance is afiorded in the White Paper 
(115) issued after the war broke out to justify the 
behaviour of the British Government. Being asked from 
Berlin whether Great Britain would remain neutral, " I 
replied that I could not say that; our hands were still 
free, and we were considering what our attitude should 
be. All I could say was that our attitude would be 
determined largely by public opinion here, and that the 
neutrality of Belgixim would appeal very strongly to 
public opinion here." This passage is classic because 
it breathes the vital air of democracy, of that Whig and 
Liberal tradition which had replaced Authority by 
Citizenship and was in this very letter throwing down 
the gauntlet to the last of the Caesars. Now if the 
agents of the State always displayed so fine a solicitude 
to listen to the voice of Demos as was displayed by our 
Foreign Minister on that unique occasion, we should be 
as ready to accept the orders of a Cabinet as our fore- 
fathers were to obey the voice of Queen Elizabeth. Now 
as then the basis for civil security is to be sought in 
unity of sentiment between governor and governed. 
And some hold that civil discord is threatening us 
because unity can no longer be maintained by a simple 
resort at intervals to the ballot box : our social life 
has become too complex, the role of the politician too 
professional, the juggernaut of state uniformity too 
crushing; we can no longer be content, it is said, with 
the verdict of the polls. Unity is broken, and the 
breach has been growing wider for many years past : we 
are now conscious of the alienation. It is no longer a 
question of ousting Gladstonie by Dizzy, or the head of 
a Coalition by the leader of a Liberal Party or a Labour 
Party; these contests are important, but they do not 
meet the demand. We have grown beyond the 
swaddling clothes of democracy; we know how to 
Repose monarchs and elect prime ministers, but we are 
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still outside the government and alien to it; we see 
how the wealth of great parties, the influence of a venal 
press of organised propaganda, the glamour of a popular 
hero has again and again seized the psychological 
moment to secure a majority (compare p. 29 above), 
and to reign not for us or with us, but over us. Unity 
is broken and must be restored by a revision of social 
relations. The State Government, based on divine right 
of the polling booth, has fulfilled a great purpose; it 
must now admit its infirmities, and be prepared to sub- 
mit like all other institutions to a process of evolution. 
It is in vain for Members of Parliament and civil 
servants to appeal to the sanctity of law, to loyalty to 
the constitution, to the duty of patriotism : these senti- 
ments only prevail when they are based on mutual 
regard and confidence. The constitution which compels 
our obedience was devised in an epoch when the 
government claimed very slight authority over its 
citizens; its motto was laissez faire; it preached free 
trade, free religion, free speech. But from that day to 
this it has belied the philosophy of its sponsors, until 
its power over men's lives surpasses the reach of the 
greatest despot of antiquity. Those who claim power 
must therefore be prepared either to revise their rela- 
tions with private citizens and private groups, or 
anticipate the hazards of civil strife. We are here 
expressing in vigorous language what is said with even 
greater emphasis by writers of more than one Party. 
They witness the bitterness of industrial strife between 
rich and poor and look upon the contest for wealth 
and property as occupying the centre of the political 
stage. In the sense they do, but one can hold that 
wealth and property are being held by the few, and 
demanded by the many, not as ends in themselves, but 
as means to a finer mode of life; covetousness is no 
doubt a common form of vice, but it by no means 
occupies the entire stage. We are tempted to go beyontj 
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the proper limits of this volume, and incur the danger 
of falling between two stools, attempting to expound in 
a few pages a theme which should claim a volume to 
itself. We may conclude, however, by stating in more 
positive form the drift that opinion appears to be 
taking. 

Restatement of the position. — First of all we admit 
to the full the traditional duty, for which states 
originally came into being, of conducting all the rela- 
tions of our nation with other nations. The nation as 
a whole must act with one voice so soon as any question 
arises in which our people, or a single one of them^ 
come into contact with the foreigner. This function 
involves not oiily defence and preparation for defence, 
not only foreign policy and foreign trade, but the deter- 
mination of citizenship itself, since you cannot define 
the term " alien " unless you first define " citizen." 

Secondly, the state as a whole will regulate for the 
universal good all such internal matters, involving 
rivalry or conflict of other groups, as are found for the 
general convenience to require uniform procedure. In 
earlier centuries local diversities of custom prevailed on 
every hand, in family life, in the treatment of crime, 
in the holding of property, in civil and social status. 
The world rolled round without grumbling at these 
anomalies, for communication was so slightly developed 
as to make the hardships due to variety of little account. 
The authoritative groups, in their own interest, were 
always pressing for uniformity, and invented political 
theories of Divine Right of Popes or of Kings to justify 
their interference : but bounds were always set to their 
achievement by the attachment of men to rival groups ; - 
the lawyer enlarged the prerogatives of the crown, but 
he found himself opposed alike by the nobleman, the 
churchman, the merchant, and the squire, each 
holding a brief for his own group, believing that 
the predominance of his group, the uniform acceptance 
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of his view of life, would be the universal iaterest of 
the nation. 

So in course of time this second great function of the 
state came into prominence — as a sort of stake-holder 
between clashing interests; and like other stake-holders 
the national government secured for itself often-times 
an undue proportion : for wherever the advantage of 
uniform national law were admitted, in contrast to 
variety of local customs, the King and his Cotmcil 
advanced a step forward in prerogative and power. 
First of all came the administration of justice, state 
law and circuit judge wiping out manorial law and 
feudal court, and herewith regulating, in successive 
centuries, all the main situations in which the indivi- 
dual and his neighbours may collide. 

But the central organ of government had theoreti- 
cally no obligation to execute the fimctions which it thus 
regulated. Thus as regards crime it was important that 
fairly imiform procedure should be adopted throughout 
the nation, but it was by no means necessary that the 
execution of criminal laws should be undertaken from 
one central source. Justices of the Peace, with 
diversity of tradition in different parts of England, 
dating back to Saxon times, served the purpose for 
minor crimes; for more important matters imiformity 
was needed, and so the judges went on circuit and 
established a imiform tradition. Thus a practical con- 
ception was worked out of the functions of the 
Sovereign Power, whether despotic or democratic in 
constitution mattered not. Such functions embraced all 
the matters included in the common law, relating to the 
family and property, and all measures concerned with 
the maintenance of internal peace. 

In the popular mind of the nineteenth century the 
sphere of state control was limited to this range. But, 
as we have noted, in spite of the strength of indivi- 
dualistic philosophy supporting the popular view, there 
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was never any doubt that the practice scorned the 
theory. For when a group of earnest and capable 
people desire in any epoch to advance their aims, their 
very desire means that they wish to convert all men 
to their way of thinking, to turn what is specific and 
partial to what is universal and all-embracing. Inevi- 
tably, therefore, they are tempted to seek " State " 
countenance since the nation includes everybody ; and as 
soon as a suflScient force, either in public opinion or in 
the state authority, is secured, the group will gain its 
point. In this way a common coinage, common posts, 
common (turnpike) roads, common regulation of trans- 
port, common weights and measures were accepted ; and 
each in its day had to overcome the opposition of 
individualists. Each step meant, on the one side, a 
useful uniformity, but to balance that a loss in 
picturesque variety and individual initiative. In each 
case no theory of State duties or ideals could reaUy 
justify the interference : for example, a nation can exist 
in independence and happiness without the benefit of a 
state agency for parcel post, as the United States still 
does ; it private firms could reaUy serve us as 
efiiciently as the state firm, our desire for variety would 
lead us to prefer them : our acceptance of such inter- 
ference by the state has no theory to back it, except 
our belief that in this and that sphere a miiform 
procedure is worth more to us than a picturesque but 
costly variety. And the business of those who guide 
public opinion is to find out as best they can when the 
public mind desires a new act of uniformity. 

But, surely, the individualist will say, there must be 
a pause somewhere ? Suppose a nation in a fit of mad- 
ness, a social mind indulging for a time in lunacy, 
decrees that all men shall dress alike — and women, too 1 
Does your theory of imiformity consent to such 
absurdity ? Well, governments have before now, under 
other theories, attempted to regulate dress, as a cqrsory 
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examination of 16th and 17th century legislation would 
show; and during the terrible years 1916 to '18, for 
sufficient cause shown, some four million Britishers were 
dressed in uniform — without counting nurses ; and they 
appeared in this costume with general approval. 

There are two well'-recognised objections to this 
extension of national service. (1) It is now acutely 
realised that the state, i.e., the Government, may 
become too powerful. But if I and other citizens con- 
stitute the nation, if this large universal group of united 
citizens is my group, in which I, in my station, take an 
active and vigorous share, why should I object to an 
enlargement of its activities? If on the whole the 
common imiform arrangements which it imposes are, in 
my opinion, for the common good, it is not likely that 
any theory that " Government may go too far " will 
hinder me from approving its present policy. Obviously 
the common wide consent which is the basis of this 
policy is more likely to be forthcoming in the case of 
simple material benefits subh as postage and roadways, 
where the opposition oidy arises from vested interests; 
if uniformity is sought in matters such as restriction of 
pleasure or imposition of culture, wherein large indepen- 
dent groups have always maintained their own ideals, 
in these instances I may be more cautious : for although 
I myself may renounce the pleasure or despise the 
culture, I may hold that the progress of the nation will 
be promoted by encouraging variety of procedure, or by 
maintaining a spirit of unity, even though the lack of 
regulation exposes shiftless people to disaster. Hence 
my willingness to submit to national service or state 
control by no means binds me to its indefinite extension ; 
each case will stand on its merits. 

(2) The second objection is more subtle, for it affects 
the mentality of the agents of government, who execute 
these laws of uniform procedure. For example, the 
National Insurance Act led to the conversion of some 
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thousands of my fellow citizens jato civil servants, who 
forsook their previous vocation to be employees of the 
state. It is said with much truth that these state 
agents may lose their sense of citizenship and be 
excessively loyal or subservient to Authority. And if 
this prove to be so, every extension of uniform pro- 
cedure will increase this transfer and thus endanger the 
commonweal. 

Evidently this situation is felt to be dangerous, 
because the state service is regarded as something alien 
to the nation itself, as an Authority ruling and con- 
trolling rather than the organ of the universal mind. 
So long as this view of National Authority, based as 
it is upon age-long tradition, prevails, just so long will 
the danger be real. The state is conceived not as the 
expression of the universal mind, but as an aggressive 
group, contesting its rights with other groups, and thus 
inciting its agents, both by self-interest and by partisan 
loyalty, to find their sole satisfaction in devotion to 
state service and to the aggrandisement of state 
authority. 

This danger is by no means imaginary ; the history of 
state employment in France, for example, is eloquent 
on this point (116). Unless the evolution of such service 
carries with it the acceptance of reformed principles 
which may neutralise the danger, one may be justified in 
opposing an extension of state control, although 
material benefit might accrue from the extension. The 
nationalisation of railways may be taken as an example. 
The group which now controls this gigantic industry 
standjs on its own feet, in competition or alliance with 
other groups, including among these the nation, which 
threatens to engulf it. Granted that the material 
benefit, in better service, will be in the general interest, 
am I convinced that the railway men will be better 
citizens, with a heightened sense of duty to the service, 
with an untrammelled sense of loyalty to the nation, if 
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they drop their independent status as railway men and 
don the state uniform? We may lack knowledge of the 
problem adequate to enable us to say " yes " or " no " 
to this question; but the answer to it reveals one vital 
element in the situation. 

For so long as the state is conceived as an aggressive 
authority, fimctioning on its own behalf, in contest with 
other groups, whose function in life is equally important, 
so long must we dread the enlargement of its functions. 
This " State " and its employees are the enemy of all 
the rest; the transfer to its camp of a great industry 
threatens all other industries which remain outside of it ; 
threatens ultimately all local patriotism; threatens 
religion, art, science; threatens the whole vast variety 
of social endeavour in which the individual finds 
salvation. 

The coUectivist has a ready answer to these fears 1 
Do not stop at railways, he says ; nationalise everything 
and then no one can complain. Bring every department 
of life under state control, and then the rivalry of 
groups will be at an end. It is true that the coUectivist 
usually stops half way in his argument, and only 
demands an economic socialism by which incorporation 
would be limited to groups engaged in industry and 
commerce. But this half-way collectivism, if the argu- 
ment be accepted, presents a truly terrible prospect ! 
For we should then be faced with an authority of 
gigantic resources, both in materials and in men, set 
over against all the groups which foster the higher aims 
of life. All the prestige and power of national service 
would then be engaged in promoting material ends, and 
would crush to the wall those spiritual, intellectual, and 
aesthetic interests which make a nation worthy of its 
name. 

These dangers can only be avoided by reform in two 
directions. Firstly, by so adjusting the relation of the 
State employee to his superiors as to leave him the 
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utmost possible freedom to abide in comradeship with 
other groups and to retain his full sense of citizenship. 
Secondly, by attaining a finer conception of the organi- 
sation of national service, so that all other groups can 
serve the nation, not in rivalry against an overshadow- 
ing power, but as partners, each in its place acknow- 
ledged as an equal, each employed on due occasion to 
advance the national welfare side by side with the 
officers of government. To illustrate again from the 
railway service : at this present moment (1920) the 
railway system remains imder the partial control of the 
government; the financial credit of the system is for 
the time being guaranteed, and the national require- 
ments have the first call upon the railroads. But the 
detailed management, both of labour, of capital, and 
of engineering remains with the railway directors. We 
have no means of judging whether this partnership 
between the Government and the Railway Directorate 
works so well as to be regarded as a useful precedent, 
now that the war is ended; it is evident from the cur- 
rent programmes of political parties that a large volume 
of public opinion tends to an extension of state service, 
and the urgency of the issue justifies our devoting so 
much attention to it in this Chapter, and in treating it 
once more in Chapter IX. as concerned with 
Representation. 

Religion. — ^A complete account of sociology would 
include an enquiry into the principles which bind men 
together, or keep them apart, in their acts of worship. 
True enough man had organised his social life for many 
ages before he found a need to separate the Church from 
the Family and the State; the House of Aaron was a 
late development in the story of the Chosen People; 
but those universal principles of faith and hope in which 
religion finds its genesis trace back to the basal emotions 
of fear and wonder, long before the epoch when an 
organised fellowship in worship could be conceived. 
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As soon as the conception did become clear, the duty 
or obligation of religious observance could not be ques- 
tioned. The sentiment of religion being universal, it 
was inconceivable to early civilisation that any one 
should stand aloof, or seek to interpose a personal view 
in matters which are in essence transcendental : as soon 
as heresy was proposed, a conflict began which the 
world has ever since been seeking to compose; as soon 
as it became necessary to compel adhesion to a creed 
the social order was rent in twain; nations could fight 
about boundaries and then abide in peace with boun- 
daries determined by treaty, but where can peace be 
foimd if a fundamental desire of the human heart 
divides the closest friends ? "I came not to send peace, 
but a sword — a man's foes shall be they of his own 
household." Hence the invention of toleration in the 
17th century marked a profound sociological advance : 
it involved a capacity in man to maintain a distinctive 
and private communion in matters of faith alongside of 
other afiiliations in respect of politics, neighbourhood, 
or vocation, or even of family. The defenders of the 
faith have always feared that this severance will lead to 
irreligion : when the ties which bind a man to his 
fellows are weakened, the source of power may itself be 
imperilled. 

If such dangers are avoided, it is because man is 
coming to a clearer apprehension of the nature of 
religion : he distinguishes the practice of distinctive 
religious observance on the one hand from faith, on 
the other hand from morals. He conceives that every 
man, even the professed agnostic or materialist, must 
hold some relation to the Unseen and the Eternal, and 
that such relations will influence him in every sphere 
of behaviour; but he finds it possiible to keep even 
religion in its place, and to relegate his corporate life 
in matters of religion, his communion in prayer and 
praise, to their own time and season. 
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We must endeavour, however, to be clear as to the 
claim made on behalf of religion as affecting social rela- 
tions, and the place which religious societies should hold 
in our classification of groups. We have admitted the 
right of the nations embodied in the concrete institutions 
of central and local government : these expect the 
obedience of each member, and if obedience be refused 
it is exacted by force. As regards religion no such 
claim is enforced, although in England the connection 
of the Established Church with the national government 
still leaves some colour of justification for the position 
that every Englishman is a member, by birthright, of 
the society which we call the Church of England. This 
membership, however, is no longer forced upon a man, 
but it is offered to him, and if he choose he can stand 
apart. It is clear then that if we are right in attributing 
to " Religion," along with " Nation " and " Class," a 
universal quality, this quality at any rate is very 
different from that concrete, visible alliance between 
the One and the Many which we discern in the national 
life. We have to admit that many people in these 
modem days do not actively share in any organized 
religious group, or if they do profess membership their 
adhesion is but nominal. If this be so, ought we not 
to relegate this type of group to a later chapter, where 
we deal with Leisure and Culture, with groups, that is, 
which men elaborate when they have fulfilled the minor 
necesities of the physical life and choose this or that 
employment for their leisure time? It would certainly 
simplify one's conceptions of the social order if one 
treated a religious assembly as a sort of Mutual Im- 
provement Society, but the facts do not warrant that 
position. The impulses or intuitions out of which the 
religious sentiments have evolved are, it would appear, 
a fundamental character or feature of mankind (117); 
the species man cannot be fully described if this aspect 
of him be omitted. Those who agree so far will also 

M 
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admit that fellowship in religious aspiration is a uni- 
versal trait, although some can only erect an altar To 
the Unknown God; and although in essence the reli- 
gious relation may be viewed as an individual afiair 
between the man and his God, it becomes a social 
affair simply because every part of his behaviour is 
social; however intimate and private our sentiments 
may be we cannot wholly conceal their purport or 
refuse to share them with our fellows. We must not 
however interpret the workings of the social mind too 
grossly; fellowship is not dependent on times and 
seasons, on buildings or officials : these trappings of 
the mind no doubt evolve in due course, as we saw 
when discussing Time and Space, but in the deepest 
(and therefore often the vaguest) aspirations of men, 
no visible or organized expression of communion has 
hitherto been attained by all. 

Class. — We quoted on page 7 above from an article 
written many years ago on My Station and its Duties : 
the use of Station in this sense is almost archaic ; indeed 
the word has been appropriated to signify what our 
American cousins call a depdt. But the idea remains : 
those formerly described as of " exalted station " are 
now called the " upper classes." The change of epithet 
is not without significance : any word with " sta " in 
it suggests a fixed static view of life, bounds defined, 
lines rigidly drawn : terms like caste, rank, station 
are found in societies where a group maintains its 
position with fixity of tenure, where the individual 
abides by his order ; when these conceptions are replaced 
by a distribution into ' classes,' society is more mobile 
and the individual may sometimes hope to change his 
class, if he desires. 

We suggest this historic perspective for the considera- 
tion of those who hold that class distinctions are 'wrong.' 
The moral sense of our time certainly condemns us if 
we despise pur fellows solely because they are not " of 
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our class " : but there is nothing essentially modern 
in the sentiment of brotherhood which overrides class 
divisions. It has never been expressed more eloquently 
than in the epistles of St Paul. Let us regard the 
situation not in the first instance as one of morals but 
of facts. Are the difierences which common speech 
describes as " class distinctions " of any importance 
in the social order? If so they demand our notice 
without regard to the disabilities which some members 
may suffer. Group life of all types involves penalties : 
we cannot remain Englishmen without foregoing the 
advantages enjoyed by Chinamen; children often long 
to be grown-ups and jump the limitations of their period 
of life, and much more commonly old men desire tx) 
backslide into childhood : women, in pessimistic mood, 
sometimes express a wish that they were men; but in 
all these groups the facts of nature and circumstance 
abide. Hence when men wax eloquent iu determining 
to " abolish " class distinctions, they should be rather 
advised to criticize the archaic conventions by which 
some of these are maintained. The student's interest 
turns to the past for explanation of the phenomenon and 
especially to discover how far these lines of cleavage 
may be regarded as a permanent feature of society. 

By treating of Class side by side with Nation and 
Religion we are ranking this feature as a permanent 
element in human life; ought we not rather to regard 
it as an offensive survival, a degenerate feature which 
will disappear as man progresses to a higher platform? 
We need not embark on prophecy : it is sufficient for 
our purpose to demonstrate that in the present epoch 
social distinctions abide and concern the life of every 
man and woman. All social classes take their rise in 
the general principle of variation, already noticed in 
Chap. IV. Group Life is impossible without variation : 
some one has said that nature abhors a vacuum; it is 
equally true to say that nature abhors an identity. 
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All the tjrpes of corporate life hitherto considered have 
illustrated this principle — sex, period, neighbourhood, 
nation, religion : those that follow, such as vocation, 
leisure, culture, are further elaborations of the same 
theme. Now every such group, so far as it lays hold 
of the intimate personal life, impose manners and 
habits which mark the man for life; he is tarred with 
the brush; he is known by the company he keeps. 
In earlier epochs of civilization a man's vocation or his 
neighbourhood were sufficient to mark him oft from his 
fellows; in many parts of the glebe, in India for 
example, occupation still severs society into castes : as 
regards locality there are many parts of Europe where 
a distinctive dress is still cultivated as between one 
district and the next; the dress is only a symbol of 
distinctions which penetrate much deeper. The adoption 
of better means of communication lead men to lay less 
stress upon differences due to vocation, or neighbour- 
hood; we desire to identify ourselves with our fellows 
in spite of these boundaries, and thus there is a per- 
petual struggle between the desire for distinction (for 
preservation, that is, of those marks of origin and 
circumstance which have made us what we are in our 
own set and group) and the desire, as Trotter put it, to 
lose ourselves in '* the major unit." 

Moreover we cannot sever ourselves from our habi- 
tudes, however much we may desire to do so : if you 
take a craftsman from a busy city and plant him down 
with his wife and bairns in a village, he finds it hard to 
accommodate himself, not only because of the loneliness, 
the comparative lack of society, but because he is " out 
of his class " ; speech, modes of thought, manners are 
different. Yet the adaptation is not in such a case 
impossible, for the social differences between city £ind 
country are much less than in earlier times, and the chief 
remaining distinction is based upon inequalities of 
income. If the craftsman lodges and feeds and dresses 
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pretty much on the same scale as his neighbours, he 
will soon find himself at home : but if he afEects a 
different style, he will move in a different " class." 

It would seem then as if the law of variation has 
simply shifted its ground; confining our observation to 
our own ancestors we find first of aU distinctions due 
to birth, which we call " caste," or to public authority 
and office, where " rank " was distinguished ; these 
distinctions were maintained side by side with differences 
in occupation : classes in such times are constituted 
from trades and professions, each of which keeps its 
members apart from the rest. When the extension of 
corporate feeling leads men to recognize a fellowship 
which transcends these limits, the differences of caste, 
rank and occupation do not disappear, but are supple- 
mented and crossed by a new consideration which grows 
in importance and is maintained as a reinforcement to 
the desire for variation and distinction. This new 
consideration is found in wealth, and in all the benefits 
which wealth may confer on the individual and his 
circle. 

J. S. Mill, a 'middle-class' man. — The employment 
of the word " class " in our language confirms this 
conclusion. Its introduction, replacing the words 
" orders " (as for example in " the lower orders ") or 
" ranks," is dated at the close of the eighteenth century 
when the Industrial Revolution was in full tide (118); 
by the time Mill wrote his essay (119) On Civilization 
(1886) the term " middle class " had become popular. 
Mill argued that there was no middle class in earlier 
epochs, and he attributes to the growth of this class, 
especially in England, most of the advances in civiliza- 
tion. He pictures human society in earlier periods as 
divided between the masses, destitute and ignorant, and 
" a small mimber of individuals, each of whom, within 
his own sphere, knew neither law nor superior." We 
know now that this description gives a wholly false 
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impression both of the beginnings of society and of medi- 
aeval times; there was no middle class because there 
were no classes, in our sense of the term, at all; men 
were rigidly divided by caste, by rank and by occupa- 
tion; those who possessed authority and power were 
pretty strictly confined within the limits of their rank; 
custom maintained its iron hand on them almost as 
firmly as on the meanest of their subjects. 

Mill's essay needs therefore to be rewritten; his dis- 
tribution of the English population into three classes, 
the aristocracy, the middle classes and the masses was 
not halt complex enough to cover the position. He 
looked forward, as did many of his generation, to the 
spread of schemes of education which would penetrate 
the masses, and thereby enable them to use aright the 
power which, as he forecast, they would very soon 
wrest from the aristocracy. 

After the lapse of fifty years Booth conducted his 
famous investigation into the economic position of the 
classes and the masses (120). But no longer is there a 
single middle class but there are eight classes, graded ac- 
cording to economic conditions, and among these the 
three lowest, comprising one-third of the population, are 
barely able to sustain a decent livelihood. Mill's vision 
of an improved scholastic machinery which would enable 
every child to grow up to be a thinking man, and thus 
to rise from the masses to the middle classes, has not 
been realized; Luther's vision of a new Europe, re- 
shaped by enabling every child to read the Bible, was 
scarcely less Utopian. 

As we have said, our class distinctions in Europe and 
America are expressed more and more in terms of wealth 
and income simply because the enlargement of oppor- 
ttmity has enabled men by means of wealth to break 
through the earlier restrictions of rank and occupation; 
by this endeavour they do not achieve the abolition of 
privilege and separation, for they do not desire to lose 
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themselves in the crowd, or to "abolish" distinctions; 
they use wealth to establish new distinctions, and to 
preserve the distinctive characters of their own group. 
The change which Mill was at pains to expound was a 
change from a time when variations were clearly defined 
and supported by law to the present epoch when other 
variations are adopted, but these are only vaguely de- 
fined and do not demand the enforcement of law and 
government. This is a great advance, for if it does not 
confer freedom it at any rate gives the illusion of free- 
dom : and, as we have seen, one of the chief benefits 
conferred by freedom is the sense of emancipation, the 
expansion wrought in the inner man. 

From one point of view Mill was right in advocating 
education as an agent for bringing the masses and the 
classes together : in the closing words of his Dissertation, 
its effect should be " to put an end to every kind of 
imeamed distinction, and let the only road open to 
honour and ascendancy be that of personal qualities." 
In other words class distinctions will remain, but the 
basis of distinction will be sought in qualities of mind 
and character : we shall witness the grouping of men 
in circles determined by their intellectual and aesthetic 
tastes ; neither money, rank or ofiice will avail to divide 
us. As soon as MUl reaches this conclusion we 
see that it is of little avail for practical purposes; 
it merely points to an ideal which all sensible men, 
emancipated somewhat from class prejudice, have for 
long desired. The earlier distinctions served, very 
roughly and inadequately, to sever the fools from the 
wise men. " This people that knoweth not the law are 
accursed," said the learned Rabbi. The bishop, the 
knight, the merchant prince believed that he and his 
were a stronger product of creation than the lower 
orders, and as a rule they were : the maintenance of 
rank was in their view, the sole means of distinguishing 
ability. To-day public opinion holds that wealth and 
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poverty roughly serve the same end. We agree with 
Mill that personal qualities should determine our classifi- 
cations of honour and ascendancy : but we too often 
urge that if a man has got the qualities he should give 
proof by earning the money which attaches to his ambi- 
tion. How else, says our modem man of the world, can 
you discern his quality? Certainly in some walks of 
life you can subject him to an examination, making him 
a First Class Clerk in one contest, or a Second Class 
Clerk in another, and you then attach to him the money 
and the privileges which alone enable his abilities to 
maintain themselves. But outside the Government ser- 
vice such tests are of small accoimt; the stimulus of 
competition for wealth is regarded as essential to the 
cultivation of the qualities which distinguish one man 
from another : abolish distinctions of wealth, it is held, 
and you will aboUsh the motive which leads men to 
develop their powers. So far from education operating 
as a leveller, emancipating men from the desire for 
status, providing a ladder by which the masses can mount 
to a universal middle class, it serves very largely to 
accentuate distinctions; it forms the rising generation 
in each social group on the pattern of their neighbours; 
Public School, Secondary School, Public Elementary 
School each serve not only as a means of bringing to- 
gether the members of varied classes, but as a separator, 
moulding the children in each type of school to dis- 
tinctive habits, at once mental and social. If the series 
of streets and dwellings in any great city be surveyed, 
starting in the heart of the congested area and radiating 
outwards, the social strata can be traced, street by 
street, with differences of income, hygiene, schooling, 
dress, imtil ten or twenty miles from the centre will 
be foimd the wealthiest and most honoured families in 
the nation, retaining in their ranks and their traditions 
the atmosphere of bygone epochs. 

We are thus presented from a new aspect with the 
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problem which has already engaged our attention in 
this book; we traced its origin in Chap. IV. to con- 
flicting views on the evolution of Man. Biologists of 
the school of Bateson, politicians and soldiers like Bern- 
hardi believe devoutly that the human species can only 
survive by cultivating the interests of a dominant class. 
In former epochs this class, or a variety of dominant 
classes, held their own by the mere suggestion of 
Authority (see p. 151), and they secured wealth as an 
accessory to status. The epochs during which Authority 
has been replaced by Citizenship have diminished the 
prestige of rank and title, and in so doing have exposed 
the true inwardness of the ' struggle ' : the status is 
reduced to hard cash : — ^hard because it enforces the 
hard facts of competition for food and other necessities 
or luxuries. It is not surprising therefore that scientific 
men like Trotter and Kidd, who dissent absolutely from 
a deterministic biology, look to the abolition of class 
distinctions as the means of social salvation : " The 
moral homogeneity — so plainly visible in the society 
of the bee is replaced in man by a segregation into 
classes which tend always to obscure the unity of the 
nation and often is directly antagonistic to it" (121). 
To overcome this tendency Trotter forecasts " a new 
step in evolution " which would " have consequences as 
momentous as the first appearance of the multicellular 
or the gregarious animal." We may certainly hope for 
new steps in evolution (see Appendix II.), but to fore- 
cast their horoscope by analogies drawn from insects is 
to repeat the faulty reasoning of the biologists with 
whom he contends, (a) In our social theory we have to 
to reconcile the increasing variety of quaUties and 
' characters ' in the human species (which multiplies 
the number of groups or classes) with the increasing 
moral force of the passion for equality, which rejects 
in succession all the anti-social segregations of birth or 
caste or wealth, (b) In our social practice we have to 
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accept the group or class in which our abilities or the 
accidents of fortune have placed us while refusing to let 
the advancement of this class be a governing principle 
of conduct, or alienate us from other classes in the 
search for a better social order, (c) Since at the present 
time the pursuit of wealth appears as the main motive 
by which segregation is maintained we look to a re- 
organization of industry as the main direction for the 
advancement of society, i.e., for the reconstruction of 
social classes on a finer moral basis. 

Kanks divide; classes may intermingle. — One may 
regard the distribution of society into economic classes 
from yet another point of view, asking as to the 
kind of reward which a man expects when he has 
distinguished himself. When the first airman who 
brought down a Zeppelin near London received large 
gifts of money, many people thought an error was made : 
we are coming to feel that the award of prize-money 
for deeds of valour is a mistake. Such a practice is 
congenial to our epoch, because we abound in wealth 
and think of distinction in terms of money and property ; 
but the public was equally puzzled when Knighthood 
was conferred on the brave fellows who first crossed the 
Atlantic in the air. To an earlier epoch titles, decora- 
tions, symbols were more congenial than wealth, and all 
groups which have a long tradition behind them, the 
Court, the Army, the Justiciary and the Universities, 
retain these methods of rewarding merit. To a leveller like 
Veblen, the American sociologist (122), all such marks 
of difference are but signs of an immature development, 
alien to a world which when it ceases to worship wealth 
will bow the knee to technology; but it is at least 
worth considering how far laurel wreaths j>nd titles, 
robes and medals are of permanent value, sjonbolizing 
by outward sign those variations in capacity and in 
service which the commimity hold in esteem. These 
symbols in earlier epochs served as the necessary marks 
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which distinguished class from class, just as khaki to-day 
severs the army man from the civilian, and this sever- 
ance carried with it distinctions in speech and manner, 
in authority and prestige, which accentuated class bitter- 
ness and to-day excites the scorn of the democrat 
against the trappings in which authority adorns itself : 
the American never tires of contrasting the imadomed 
appearance of his officials and judges with the parade 
of European Courts. And yet keener observers of 
modem society see indications of a deeper current of 
change : they search below the use of symbol and robe ; 
they see that class hatred can be felt more bitterly in 
economics than in heraldry ; rich and poor are still kept 
apart even though they dress alike; it is noted, even 
in America, that when men come together in voluntary 
groups they often delight in symbols of distinction, 
either copying those of the old world or inventing new 
ones ; they resort to such devices all the more in groups 
where economic disabilities and political animosities are 
laid aside. 

When we thus penetrate beneath the surface we find 
that antipathy to class distinctions is really a revolt 
against the alienation of class from class which these 
distinctions in earlier epochs carried in their train. Thus 
a mediaeval knight was all courtesy and chivalry within 
his own group, but serfs and hinds were outside the 
pale ; a modem " gentleman " if he chooses to call 
himself by that term will, by contrast, find himself at 
home in his dealings with all classes, whether regarded 
above or below his own class : this is indeed expected 
of him, not as a virtue but as part and parcel of modem 
democratic life. The old distinctions no doubt are re- 
tained but he can keep them in their place; while in 
khaki he is a soldier, but, returned to civilian life, he 
is a civilian like his neighbours. Classes, that is to say, 
are intermingled; a man is expected to play his part 
and fit his behaviour to the group in which for the time 
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being he is a member. Classes do not disappear, but 
the man is something more than his class and finds 
pleasure in many associations with which class has little 
to do. 

Such an amelioration is the more possible because, as 
we have noted, most of what is worth possessing in Ufe 
is now available to all except the lowest classes : in 
spite of a narrow margin of income all raised above these 
indigent classes stand within a measurable degree of 
equality. And, as a result, Giddings declares that " it is 
possible for all classes in modem democracies to culti- 
vate the gracious manners that were once characteristic 
of the gentlebom, to treat all humanity with an equahty 
of courtesy " (123). This is the right line of progress 
for the leveller, whether in high rank or low : when 
once he feels within himself that " a man's a man for 
a' that " the minor responsibilities or disabilities of class 
and rank cause litle trouble; he has escaped both from 
the modern vice of plutocracy and the ancient divisions 
of rank and caste. 



CHAPTER VIII 

OCCUPATION AND LEISURE 

Occupation. — If the reader accept a line of demarca- 
tion between altruism and egoism the groups re- 
viewed in the last two chapters display an altruistic 
quality while those to be now considered appeal, in their 
origin, to self-regarding sentiments, (i.) My trade is 
my own affair in a sense which does not attach to my 
family or my nation : I follow my occupation in the 
first instance because I must : " In the sweat of thy 
face shalt thou eat bread." I am fortunate if it has 
become mine from choice as well as from necessity : but 
any way it is mine, it marks me off from others ; I regis- 
ter it in the hotel register after my surname and 
Christian name, (ii.) And when I seek re-creation from 
the strain of following my calling, this too is my own 
affair, whether pursued merely as pastime or as an effort 
to achieve culture. 

It should be noted that this element of choice in the 
personal life is a mark of modern society much more 
than of earlier epochs. A system of caste settles a man's 
occupation for him; settles also very largely the limits 
within which he can employ his leisure. To some 
extent class distinctions continue these restrictions ; and 
in consequence we find the * masses ' asserting them- 
selves against the ' classes ' : — ^not really because they 
object to distinctions as such, but because a man's 
freedom in choice of calling and in the employment of 
leisure is restricted within such narrow limits. Hence 
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too the justification for shorter hours of labour : if a 
man finds neither freedom nor variety in his occupation, 
he seeks an escape by securing a balance of leisure time 
in which he can dispose of ' himself.' 

It is true that most men follow an occupation because 
they need wages or salary, yet it would be a mistake to 
regard livelihood and occupation as synonymous terms. 
This identification of work with wages is an entirely 
modem conception. It is true that most men and 
women must earn their bread and that the labourer is 
worthy of his hire, but he worthy of something more 
than hire; for he is not a threshing machine, let out 
by the day or season, but he is a creature of thought 
and feeling, capable of finding meaning and interest in 
the toil of his hands or brain. This point is of capital 
importance in sociology since it affects the purpose for 
which industrial or professional groups are sustained. 
Can an Inns of Court or a Trade Union sink to the level 
of a gang of thieves, concerned solely to protect its 
group interests in securing a share of wealth, or do the 
members unite in order to become better barristers and 
better tradesmen ? 

By linking the vocations of barrister and engineer we 
see how far we have travelled in these matters beyond 
the ideas of mediaeval civilization. The professions have 
evolved as successive differentiations of the general 
function pursued by the clerical order, who were set 
apart from other social orders, firstly as ministers : — 
preachers, teachers or physicians ; secondly, as wise men, 
revealing the mysteries of religion and science or declar- 
ing the law and custom of the commonwealth. In theory 
these corporations of clergy, of physicians, of lawyers 
have never succumbed to the economic and individual- 
istic view of life which culminated in the nineteenth 
century : so far as they have done so, they are iden- 
tified with " trade." For the essence of trade was 
bargain : you exchanged your labour or the fruits of 
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your labour for a material reward. The theory of a 
profession implies a service, given to the commimity : 
the theory of a trade is exchange : if you make a gift 
of your labour or your property you are performing a 
charitable act, outside the fimction of your trade. 

The economic basis. — One of the chief ethical 
problems of our era is to reconcile these alien points of 
view. The easiest mode of reconciliation is to hold that 
bargain is the basis for every type of occupation; in 
other words, to accept an economic basis for society. 
It is pointed out that although the barrister or the 
physician are in theory boimd to serve without fee, this 
restriction need be only obeyed in form : the bargain 
is found here as much as in the sale of goods : the 
practice of these professions is " private " and the 
practitioner contrives to withhold his services if the 
fee is inadequate : many would hold that both parties 
would be better satisiied if the price list of services 
were exposed with the same candour that the tradesman 
shews when he tickets his goods with the cash value. 
One could readily elaborate this theme, exposing the 
evasions to which professional life is often reduced in 
its endeavour to reconcile the ideals of service with the 
practice of modem commercial freedom. And yet, on 
further reflection, such an attempt to reduce canons of 
conduct to an economic " law " would be futile, simply 
because facts are against it. Society has never accepted 
the economic basis; on the contrary it has always 
struggled against it, and many professional men hold by 
the earlier ideal of their calling. Our modem world 
continues to shew a respect to professions which it does 
not shew to trades, and it maintains this difference 
solely because it still differentiates Work from Wages; 
we continue, as in mediaeval days, to distinguish between 
services rendered and the remuneration attached thereto. 
Granted that many practitioners ignore this distinction 
and pursue their calling on the economic basis of our 
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epoch, we do not respect them for the skill with which 
they exploit their calling to raise an income, but for 
its fundamental quality. This abides, now as before, 
in social service and will still rest upon that fundamental 
fact, when the present epoch overweighted by devotion 
to wealth finds a new point of departure. 

Must we then continue to maintain the alienation 
between profession and trade, which we have inherited 
from the ancient world ? We are certainly not required 
to follow the judgment of our fathers ; for if the attempt 
to reduce professional service to a cash basis is a modem 
error, the mediaeval conception of trade and manufacture 
was just as false to facts. In essence the act of trading 
is a social act as much as a work of healing; the real 
success of a bargain lies in mutual benefit : it is not 
enough to say that " exchange is no robbery " : — 
exchange is profitable to both parties or it is bad 
business. 

From Adam Smith to Arnold Toynbee. — Why then 
did our forefathers ignore this basal principle of socio- 
logy and despise the trader and the manufacturer? 
To answer this question would carry us back to the 
origins of civilized society, but roughly speaking it may 
be asserted that the entire field of economics and in- 
dustry was despised because its importance as an agent 
in progress was not perceived. The higher adventures 
of the mind were absorbed by politics and war, by reli- 
gion and law; these occupations determined the nobler 
ranks of men; here was the arena for great emotion 
and struggle, for problems worthy to be grappled with : 
buying and selling, delving and weaving were, by com- 
parison, toils fit only for men of mean estate, for hinds 
and labourers, for Jews and Lombards; the Turk is 
now being reduced to ignominy because he still holds 
to this mediaeval attitude towards trade and manufac- 
ture. The distinction so far was valid, because the 
beginnings of trade and industry were primitive enough : 
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who in those days could foretell the vast scale of intel- 
ligence and adventure on which modem commerce and 
industry are conducted. Failing any such platform 
commerce and trade took their revenge; if they were 
expert in naught else, they would be expert in bargain- 
ing; oyer against a world that dominated them by its 
exaltation of politics and religion, of learning and law, 
they created a world which fostered the power of usury 
and wages; they would teach their haughty masters 
that subtlety and policy play their part in the humblest 
of trades; that money is power. The growth of com- 
merce and manufacture during the eighteenth century 
produced a philosophy of trade. Adam Smith, living in 
a society of Glasgow merchants, brought the training of 
a scholar to bear upon the rivalries of the trader and the 
state : his theory of The Wealth of Nations came at ex- 
actly the right moment to provide manufacturers, if they 
desired it, with a doctrine which coimtered the vested 
interests of parson and squire by a ' free ' organization 
of an industry and a free exchange of produce (124). 

Statesmen accepted his teaching with reluctance, but 
with the onset of The Industrial Revolution a grand 
opportunity opened and in the nineteenth century trade 
achieved an overwhelming triumph, engaging the highest 
powers of intellectual adventure in the service of the 
competitive system and the cash basis. How unwillingly 
and reluctantly this degradation was accomplished the 
social history of Europe bears witness. If on the one 
hand the dominant order in professional life have main- 
tained their institutions with the old-time profession of 
public service, no less assiduously did traders and crafts- 
men re-organize Guilds and Companies designed not 
merely to assist in bargaining but to maintain sound 
standards of workmanship and honest rules of exchange. 

This brief excursion into history must suffice to 
indicate a better road to reconcilement than is afforded 
by the economics of Adam Smith or Ricardo. Trade is 
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" base and mechanical " so long as trader and mechanic 
see in their occupation no other field for intelligence and 
sentiment than is offered by the prospect of profit; the 
profession descends to the same level when the practi- 
tioner values his life by that same standard. The various 
movements now in progress for the exaltation of in- 
dustry and trade (125) all have their foundation in one 
endeavour; — ^to create in the worker's mind, whether 
he be capitalist, technician or labourer, a larger view 
of his function, as a co-worker with his fellows and as 
a contributor to human progress. 

We can well imagine that some readers will regard this 
conclusion as fantastic. Common sense, they will say, 
tells us that the drudgery of mechanical toil is on a 
lower level than the most ill-paid task of teacher or 
medical man. It is all very well for a poet (126) to 
exclaim : 

" A servant with this clause 
Makes drudgery divine; 
Who sweeps a room ris for Thy laws, 
Makes that, and the action, fine." 

Domestic service is not conducted on that principle I 
We would venture however to defend our pleading even 
in this lowly example; we would assert that a large 
amoimt of domestic service, paid and unpaid, is done and 
has always been done, in the spirit of craftsmanship, of 
pride in making the house " fine " ; in the same spirit 
which, on the grander theatre of surgery, revolutionized 
the operating table first by antiseptic treatment and then 
by the meticulous cleanliness of aseptics. If the reader 
will turn to a little book in the Home University Library 
on Evolution, by Thomson and Geddes, he will see how 
justified we are in linking together the humblest labours 
of peasant and craftsman with the highest adventures 
of scholar and inventor. 

For the situation is not thoroughly grasped until it 
is realized that the social imagination of the worker is 
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involved as well as his technical craftsmanship. We 
recognize that a Pasteur or Kelvin, absorbed as they 
appear to be in the laboratory, have a vision also of the 
benefits which their toil may confer upon mankind. But 
can we conceive anything analogous in the drudgery 
of a domestic servant? To be sure we can; the senti- 
ments which sustain the industry of a Pasteur on the 
higher plane can be found in the fidelity of a general 
servant or any working woman who keeps her home 
tidy. They sweep the room for use, and the higher their 
regard for the folk who use it the more diligent the 
sweeping. No doubt, if one had space to elaborate the 
argument, many refinements on this position might be 
made. As George Herbert put it, the social purpose 
often takes shape as duty or religious sanction ; but the 
sexton who swept the Church Porch at Bemerton made 
no fine distinction between his duty to God and his 
reverence for the poet-priest. The wages question played 
little part either with Pasteur at the one end of the 
scale or the housewife at the other (127). 

We have designedly chosen the example of domestic 
service because this occupation is a typical survival of 
the social situation prevalent in mediaeval industry, 
where the personal relation between workman and em- 
ployer, buyer and seller was a prevailing feature. To 
revert to our earlier chapters, face-to-face intercourse 
was the rule, and however mechanical and simple the 
processes themselves might be they were uplifted and 
refined by a social relation. . Systems of apprenticeship, 
regulations of retail trading, to mention only two depart- 
ments of activity, bear witness to this position. But 
as soon as the occupation ceases to engage both parties 
in a personal relation the case is altered : when the 
employer becomes a " firm " and the workman a 
" hand " ; when the seller deals wholesale and at a 
distance, with a buyer who is a mere buyer, then a 
novel situation has arisen; Ricardo and the Manchester 
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School appear to control the situation, " economic 
man " emerges furnished with tooth and claw (128). 
The triumph (and the tragedy) of modem industrialism 
seems to be achieved. 

The effect of the War on the ethics of industry. — 
We cannot put back the hands of the clock : to attempt 
a reversion to the mediaeval relations of master and man 
is as idle a fancy as that of the good folk in the Feasant 
Arts Society with their handlooms and their spinning 
wheel. And yet, human nature has not degenerated; 
a man is still a man, even though he becomes director 
of a company; and a employee is never a mere hand, 
although Scientific Management (129) may analyse his 
motions to the precision of a shuttle. If you shut down 
his social impulses in one direction, they escape and 
play their game in another. The rise and development 
of Trade Unionism and of Co-operative Societies is to 
the sociologist a record of the inventions by which the 
workman and the salesman is effecting this escape. 
Deprived by fate of first hand social relations with those 
who used to share with him in bargain or in craft, he 
develops a new social power, in organization. In the 
factory he is a mere hand, a poor substitute for a 
machine; be it so, after factory hours he joins his 
fellows and finds himself a man again. In short, the 
true function of a Trade Union or of an Employers' 
Federation cannot rest upon the economic basis of 
society, but must re-establish, through organization and 
on a higher moral plane, the primary social basis which 
alone makes life, whether industrial or professional, 
worth living. No doubt the agents in this evolution 
have hot been conscious of this higher purpose : they 
often laboured, and still toil, under the obsession of 
the " economic man," struggling for existence in the 
belief that wages and dividends are the final goal for 
all occupations. 

If the accuracy of this interpretation be questioned 
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the evidence from what took place in British industry 
during the War can scarcely be disputed. The nation 
in its peril turned to the industrial world and demanded 
a colossal supply of munitions, perfectly and honestly 
made. In a few months many of the regulations de- 
signed to limit output, to secure the rights of labour and 
control prices, were abandoned : a Trade Union recon- 
ciles its rivalry both with other unions and with em- 
ployers; the latter in their turn dispense with compe- 
tition and co-operate. Both were compelled to adopt 
new procedure simply because wages and dividend had 
to yield pride of place to quantity and excellence of 
output. We do not question that good money in most 
shops was being paid for the work; nor need we 
assume that this gigantic effort was always inspired by 
patriotism. But no one can question that under the 
urgency of a great impulse the real function of munition 
making was exposed; its essence consists in the pro- 
duction of sound munitions by men whose attention is 
absorbed, whether as directors or labourers, in that 
supreme purpose and not merely to the economic end 
postulated by the theory of Ricardo. In other words 
the Trade Union and the Employers' Federation exist 
to do the work of the Trade, to produce the goods; 
since this task has to be performed by many workers, 
each a human being, with social impulses, the union is 
necessary in order that every man according to his 
capacity may find society in his work ; when so organised 
and socialised the group can achieve the finest results, 
both in quality and quantity. 

It is often said that this war has given our country 
a finer appreciation of the nobility of the soldier's call- 
ing : the millions of peace-loving citizens who have 
crossed the Channel on our behalf have indeed taught us 
to respect the uniform as we had never done before; 
but may it not also lead us to a truer insight into the 
function of Trade? Alas, that in both instances the 
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lesson of devotion has been learned in the maelstrom of 
dreadful war I But citizen soldier and citizen craftsman 
will not have toiled in vain if, as pioneers of a new epoch, 
they have taught men to believe once more that life is 
more than meat. 

These last words may suggest that my argument is 
only a repetition of an old story, which Carlyle and 
Ruskin resumed once again, seeking in vain to wean their 
generation from the love of money. Why pretend that 
Christian Ethics have a basis in real experience? Why 
revive the outworn theme ? (128). 

Why, indeed, unless the story happens to be true? 
Unless somehow we can discern in social evolution a 
current of design which retains for man, with heart and 
brain aUve, some spark of the divine raising him and his 
occupation above the steel of his machinery. In his blind 
groping for life he had thought that wages were the sole 
outcome of work, that the machine had conquered his 
manhood; that he could live, if live at all, only in the 
short hours of leisure. But the ancient laws of comrade- 
ship and corporate life which first gave his race the title 
and rank of Man, imbedded in his religion, organised in 
the professions, practised in his mediaeval crafts, once 
more emerge in novel forms, but with all the imperative 
of long-tried wisdom. Thus, through Uniformity, Con- 
flict, and Unity, hope may arise for the humblest sons 
and daughters of toil. 

Face to face intercourse in one's occupation.— 
Before leaving this ethical enquiry, let us confirm the 
position by noting two or three other movements in the 
socialisation of industry. (a) Group life, as we have 
seen, maintains itself at need by conflict with alien 
groups; the war having intensified the unity of the 
nation in conflict with the Central Powers, compelled the 
captains of industry to relax somewhat their domestic 
rivalry and seek new modes of co-operation. Powerful 
associations of quite a novel kind are being formed, in 
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Engineering, in Textiles, in Chemistry, not as in earlier 
days to protect the salesman, but to improve the quality 
of goods through research and the exchange of trade 
" secrets " ; also, it may be hoped, through efforts to 
instruct the apprentice and prepare a new generation, 
more qualified than their fathers to understand the pur- 
pose and method of Industry. 

These new groups provide a better social atmosphere 
for the leaders of industry — managers, researchers, and 
the like — better because they bring togther in personal 
relations the men who care for the real purpose of 
industry : as we have repeatedly seen, the large im- 
personal groups depend for their efficiency upon small 
first-hand groups where the right people can meet 
each other. 

Among the lower grades of industry the study of 
psychology is leading to a recognition of the same 
principle, i.e., the need a man has for association with 
his fellows in a common job. The need here is still more 
pressing, for the immense increase in the numbers of 
workmen relied upon to increase the quantity of output 
tends to diminish efficiency in the long nm simply because 
a man cannot work like a machine. In his discussion of 
The Organisation of Happiness, Graham Wallas described 
the position finely, and we cannot do better than repro- 
duce his words (130) : 

" In his relation to his fellow workmen, the most important factor 
to be allowed for is the quantitive limitation of our powers of 
forming that kind of sub-conscious and complete acquaintance with 
other human beings upon which ease of intercourse depends. A 
man may ' love ' his whole species, but he only ' likes ' those 
whose names and faces and characters he can recall without con- 
scious effort. If he is employed in a business with two thousand 
other hands, and if his relation to no one of them is more permanent 
and particular than his relation to any other, there will be no one 
whom he can ' like.' The number of his fellows with whom a man 
can maintain easy personal intercourse varies with individual varia- 
tions, with the conditions of work, and with the time which any 
body of workmen can spend together. Perhaps it does not often 
exceed eighty, and is normally about twenty or thirty. I do not 
know of any important attempt to organise mechanical work in 
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relation to that fact, though sometimes the success of a gang system 
may accidentally depend on it. . . In armies it is found 
necessary . . . that the officers in each regiment and the men 
in each company or platoon should be deliberately formed into 
groups, generally numbering about twenty-five. ... If one 
inquires, as I from time to time have done, into the happiness or 
unhappiness of the employees in a great commercial business or 
government office, perhaps the most frequent complaints turn on 
this point." (Compare Chapter II., p. 25, above.) 

(h) Welfare work, so-called. — The factory institution 
to which the term Welfare (131) has been attached has 
a similar purpose in view. The provision of Welfare is 
not a discovery due to the war ; the idea should be traced 
back to efforts dating from the first Factory Acts, and 
emphasised greatly during the early years of this century. 
But the impetus given by the production of munitions for 
national purposes has been enormous. It is realised, as 
never before, that a factory is a society, a group of men 
and women living a common life; that the factory pro- 
cesses are turning out not merely shells and weapons but 
human Uves; and that since so much of a man's time 
and energy are spent in an occupation, his qualities, call 
them individual or social as you please, are enhanced or 
otherwise by the conditions of his life during the hours 
of employment. Even if the captains of industry who 
control the factory are bent solely on attaining the 
maximum output for the minimum expenditure, they are 
realising, far more than in earlier times, that Management 
must take account of Welfare. It must be borne in mind 
that this conception of Welfare covers not only the pro- 
vision of suitable sanitary conditions within the factory 
or of recreation and decent housing after the day's work is 
done ; it aims directly at the point we have urged above : 
the interest to be secured in the worker's mind on the 
problems which the work itself presents. The more this 
work in certain aspects becomes mere repetition of a 
mechanical sequence of acts, the more necessary is it for 
the worker to be better than his machine, realising both 
the technical and social situation in which he Uves and 
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moves. At present social efforts of this nature are dis- 
trusted by Trades Unions, for they are financed and 
controlled by the employers; but in themselves they 
are a manifest advance in sociality. 

(c) Variations in capacity. — ^We saw in the last 
chapter that the prevailing type of class distinction in 
Western Europe (and still more in America and the 
Dominions of the British Empire) is based on differences 
of wealth. The distinctions now before us tend to cut 
clean across class distinction; the more men in a given 
profession or industry are trained to imderstand its 
larger bearings the more easy is it for the corporate 
bond to be strengthened (132). This position is seen 
most favourably in the established groups, such as law 
and medicine, where the humblest practitioner is socially 
on a level with those who earn the largest fees. It 
was seen also in earlier epochs of industry and com- 
merce, when apprentice and master were in close 
association : it can be still witnessed to some extent in 
small factories and workshops, where the master has 
risen from the ranks and is hail-f eUow-well-met with the 
employees, who have been at school with him and 
know, nearly as much as he does about the technique of 
the business. But the possibility of contiauing such a 
social relation was destroyed firstly by the rapid 
accumulation of wealth by the master, who with his 
family entered a wealthier class ; secondly by an equally 
rapid advance in variety of skill, producing a whole 
series of gradations from, say, the Civil or Mechanical 
Engineer, whose range embraces an entire industry, to 
the labourer, fit for little more than sweeping out the 
workshop ; or, in commerce, between the Selfridge who 
commands the sale of every description of merchandise 
to the ' Sweets and Tobacco ' roimd the comer. 

Now this diversity in skill and talent is partly in- 
herent in the variety of human capacity; and it is a 
diversity with which no one can quarrel; so long, for 
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example, as engineering works flourish there will 
continue to be grades of occupation like those, e.g., 
analysed by Fleming and Pearce (131) — Managers, Super- 
visors, Researchers, Manual Workers (Craftsmen, 
Repetition Workers, Labourers). These grades will 
continue, and will be subject to further elaboration not 
only because industry will require a further diversity 
of talent but because the diverse types of human 
capacity fit into the diverse grades; a worker who is 
really satisfied with repetition work on a machine would 
not be happy if turned into a moulder or a salesman. 
And, as a result, the group life arising out of these 
occupations tends more and more to take on a bewilder- 
ing complexity. Thus, as regards teachers, thirty years 
ago there were only three or four associations of teachers 
which displayed any great activity, but when recently 
the Teachers' Registration CoimcU was established by 
an amalgamation of many such societies, it was found 
that more than sixty societies made a claim for inclusion. 
And this vocation is simple indeed compared with the 
ramifications of, say, the Textile Industries. 

Further, it goes without saying that a group whose 
members are highly paid and educated are able to 
command all the modem machinery of communication, 
printing press, clerical and official agencies, and the 
like, whereas the lower grades are non-effective because 
they lack the means to purchase such aids and the wits 
to use them, even if for a time they achieve a competent 
organisation. The unskilled labourer can indeed join a 
General Workers' Union; if all the labourers in 
England, collected from every industry, belonged to it, 
they would prove a most powerful social group, but the 
energy of such a Union is spasmodic and depends largely 
on the capacity of leaders, whose efforts are necessarily 
directed chiefly to " agitation," for this alone keeps the 
body alive. The career of John Burns or Ben Tillett 
afford well known illustrations. Current rivalries 
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between Craft Unions and Industrial Unions illustrate 
the same position from another point of view. 

Unions produce class consciousness. — (d) It is 
recognised to-day far more than formerly that every 
one who follows an occupation should join his fellows 
in an appropriate organisation ; only a few obscurantists 
sigh for the good old days when every man did that 
which was right in his own eyes; and it is only in 
backward occupations, with little money in them and 
less prospect, that masters refuse to combine with 
masters, or employees with employees. This is particu- 
larly the case as regards employments open to women, 
extending from teaching, which is deemed the most 
genteel, to the dreadful occupations still pursued, with 
very slight interference from the nation, in the 
Potteries and the Black Country. Where these obstacles 
to combination prevail it is because the worker is still 
limited to face-to-face intercourse; she is unaffected by 
the larger problems which impersonal groups present; 
neither the foresight nor the sympathy are available. 

When, however, public opinion has accepted the view 
that combination is as much a matter of social and 
national progress as of individual benefit, it becomes a 
public duty to encourage the formation pf suitable 
unions; the Women's Trades Union Councils estab- 
lished in great cities were largely financed and managed 
by men and women of larger sympathies, initiatiQg and 
guiding the early ventures of women who by their own 
efforts could not create an organisation. 

For we should emphasise the point that, for all but a 
select few who live on dividends, occupation claims the 
largest amount of time and energy in everyone's life, 
and therefore the group life which arises from it is of 
prime importance. Organise as we will for politics or 
religion, for leisure or for culture, if we leave industry 
and commerce to be the prey of crass individualism we 
are leaving unsolved the most pressing problem of 
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modem civilisation. The rise of syndicalism in France 
and the sporadic efforts in England to copy that pro- 
gramme are just evidence that the manual worker, 
conscious of his worth but forced to perpetual conflict 
with the wealthy, is going to claim adequate recognition 
of his status. Naturally the bitterness of conflict may 
drive him to excess : having developed a strong group 
consciousness he comes to believe that his group can 
answer all human needs, and maintains a theory which 
appears to place the destinies of civilisation under the 
control of the producer. We are well aware that Cole's 
exposition of Guild Socialism (138) does not carry the 
syndicalist doctrine to this extreme issue, but the 
increasing support which he receives from working men 
is due to the class consciousness which has evolved 
from a century of effort to organise industry with 
increasing attention to the function of labour. 

The problem of the future: — a redistribution of 
power. — (e) While immense progress has been achieved 
by the Union movement and the counter movement of 
employers and capitalists, each of them enabling the 
individual to enlarge his personality by membership in 
a group, the ethical basis of industry remains un- 
changed : the inspiring motive is still that self-interest 
which lay at the basis of Adam Smith's philosophy ; the 
strengthening of industrial classes only accentuates the 
conflict between employer and employed and between 
both of these over against the consumer. Hence from 
Robert Owen (134) and the Rochdale co-operators on- 
wards men have experimented with the possibility of 
reconciling these conflicts. The theory, as we have 
described it above, on which a professional occupation 
is conducted in contrast to a life of industry, is simple 
enough; but the experiments so far undertaken have 
only met with partial success : the most promising 
results have been witnessed in the distribution of goods 
by working-class Co-operative Societies and by Housing 
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Societies, formed under the Friendly and Industrial 
Societies Acts. Attempts at co-partnership, at nomi- 
nating workmen on a board of directors and the like, 
have made little headway. When Adam Smith wrote 
in 1770, the principle of the joint-stock company, 
originally devised for foreign trade, had only just begun 
to be adopted for national industries : no one could 
anticipate that organised capital would stand in such 
tragic opposition to organised labour, or that the State 
would be compelled, in defiance of the sociology of Adam 
Smith, to invest public capital in industrial enterprise. 
Before the war many people prophesied that the conflict 
would be resolved by the State uniting the consumer 
and the employer in its own public organisation, 
imitating the methods of many continental governments, 
where many forms of transport as well as some of the 
sources of power in coal or oil are nationalised. (Com- 
pare p. 173 above). But nationalisation affords only 
a partial solution of the real conflict between employer 
and employed; it leaves the labourer where he was, 
the hired servant of a corporation, with no recognised 
interest in his employment beyond the self-interest he 
feels in competing for his wage : in his eyes the City 
Council or the Woolwich Arsenal are still employers, 
differing little from joint-stock companies. If the 
fimdamental position we have taken above be accepted, 
some new type of industrial group, based on the interest 
of the worker in his work, will be evolved. The joint- 
stock company was not the last word in industrial com- 
bination : even since Adam Smith's day it has 
undergone substantial changes at the hands of the 
law; and these changes will proceed further. Up to 
the present the labourer distrusts any proposal by which 
he shall be identifled with stock or capital; he has won 
his freedom (so far as he has gained the victory) by 
fighting the employer. But the first stages of a new 
theory are already being ushered in : certain trades. 
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especially the building trade, are finding it possible to 
adopt the principle of the Whitley Council, where the 
basis of combination is laid in the improvement of the 
trade, both quality and output, and not in the mere 
enhancement of wage or dividend. It is true that such 
Councils are only designed for discussion, and do not 
entrench on the economic rights of any of the three 
parties who share the argument. But history repeats 
itself : groups which are first brought together for con- 
sultation tend to develop a sense of brotherhood, and 
end in new forms of corporate action. If, for example, 
in the furniture or pottery or building trades the great 
bulk of the employers and employed (aided by scientific 
experts and representatives of the state on behalf of the 
constimers) get associated on equal terms, understanding 
each other's point of view, and at the same time as a 
result are able to improve the output and quality of 
their goods, it is reasonable to anticipate that this 
alliance will be carried to a further stage : the cash 
basis will not be discarded with contempt, but will be 
reduced to its proper level, subject to the higher and 
more practical ends for which industry is maintained. 
The time will then be ripe for evolving an organisation 
in which the producer can take his share in control : 
but, so far as an outsider can judge from what both 
parties contribute to the argument, the hour for a 
second Industrial Revolution has not yet struck. 

Leisure, as Pastime or Recreation. — Every language 
affords some term to mark off the time devoted to 
one's occupation from the time available for rest or 
change from occupation. When a race like the ancient 
Greeks has a keen sense of intellectual and aesthetic 
need it is not content to pass its idle hours solely 
in rest or amusement; it fills up the leisure time 
with Schooling; the Hebrews devoted their Sabbath to 
the exercises of religion; the leisure class among the 
Romans gave a large place to otiuvi cum dignitate. 
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Our English language indicates no specific direction in 
which this time should be filled, but we speak of rest, 
which just indicates a position of repose, or of leisure 
where the etymology reminds us that occupation is 
bondage from which we are set free for a while. For 
the great majority of mankind this view of the day's 
routine suffices; the succession of sleep, meals, occupa- 
tion and rest until one can resume occupation, are 
followed by sleep, meals, occupation, and rest. 

Not that everyone consumes the hours of rest in mere 
idleness : the affairs of the groups we have already 
treated absorb some time ; the family circle, friends and 
neighbourhood, politics and religion, all make their 
claim : very often a business man has so Uttle spare 
time from week to week that he makes the acquaintance 
of his children only on Sunday or when the holidays 
come round; and the majority of men who take an 
active share in politics are either of a temperament 
that can stand the strain of continuous effort with little 
rest, or they make poUtics their occupation. Such 
interests are not therefore to be grouped under the head 
of leisure; we class them as obligations or duties : as 
the catechism prescribes, my duty to God, my duty to 
my neighbour; and among the duties to my neighbour 
citizenship is included, duty to the nation. 

It is clear that the conception of mere leisure, of time 
available for personal use when these social duties have 
been discharged, is a late product of civilisation. It 
has prevailed only among the few whom Veblen marks 
off as The Leisure Class (185), a group in society who 
from one cause or another are released from the exces- 
sive strain of occupation or of social duty, Veblen 
regards that group as an excresence, equivalent to 
what is popularly known as the idle rich. Together 
with their parasites or flunkeys, who are kept busy 
assisting the masters in wasteful consumption, that 
group is a canker; the health of society in his view 
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finally depends upon devotion to industry and to the 
technology which enhances the quantity and quality of the 
goods produced thereby. We are loth to regard this con- 
ception of leisure as adequate, for the argument flows in 
a vicious circle : it is true that wealth is very unequally 
distributed, and that in consequence a few are enabled 
to secure for themselves or their class the means to be 
idle if they wish to be at leisure ; but a better distribu- 
tion of wealth would not of itself create a perfect social 
order; it would only secure a better distribution of 
leisure. Now this, so far as it goes (and certainly it 
goes a long way), would be a great achievement. The 
(Eight) Hours' Day is a legitimate aina for men 
engaged in arduous industrial occupations; and it can 
properly be secured at the expense of a class who 
capture an excessive usufruct from the enormous 
increase of wealth. 

But the final question would still remain : — ^what is a 
man, working man or millionaire, to do with his leisure 
when he has secured it? He has spent adequate time 
on sleep, meals, occupation, and in rest from fatigue; 
he has fulfilled bis duties as father, as worshipper and 
as citizen; what else is there to engage his mind? I 
rep^eat that the immense majority of the human race 
have never desired any such engagement; the large 
mass of mankind, so soon as they are released from desk 
or forge or loom, turn to one or other of their ' duties ' 
as a matter of course. Not only so, there are many 
who think that off-time is harmful, that neither children 
nor grown-up people should be able to dispose freely 
of much time. " Satan finds some mischief stiU for idle 
hands to do." 

On the other hand, there are two demands which a 
man makes when he is allowed time to think and to 
feel : — (o) The first finds its origin in the young, the un- 
reflective animal, to whom life is just expansion and 
joyous adventure. He demands not only to live but 
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to enjoy life ; just so far as the trivial round of repose 
and occupation are tedious and mechanical, just so far 
will be call for time off in which to live, to "walk in 
the ways of his heart and the sight of his eyes." It 
takes time for use and wont to break him in. If, as 
he grew older, his Occupation proved to be rich in 
interest, then he would not ask for shorter hours. Coal- 
getting, for example, is not only a very fatiguing but 
a very dull affair : the miner claims and secures a 
lengthened period to call his own, for he needs ample 
time to re-create himself to endure another six hours 
facing coal. So (b) the demand changes its shape as we 
pass from youth to middle life ; at first it is a rebellious, 
skittish insistence on having our own way : it shows 
itself most characteristically in sport, beginning with 
the tribe of Nimrod and ending in golf. By the time 
a man has built up his physical frame to maturity, the 
demand for mere enjoyment diminishes; the middle- 
aged man is satisfied with watching a football match or 
reading about it; enjoying, that is to say, the sight 
and memories of what formerly was a personal experi- 
ence. Moreover, if his life has expanded happily, so 
that occupation and duties afford an adequate supply 
of pleasure, absorbing his best energies, he can abstain 
from any association with sport without feeling that he 
is missing the good things of life. The history of sport 
in England among the civilian population of all classes 
in society during the war sufficiently confirms this 
position : racing, cricket, football, golf declined not 
merely because public opinion frowned upon them ; men, 
young and old, found new interests in life, in occupation 
as well as in duties. Nevertheless, since personality is 
an individual as well as a social affair, the demand for 
leisure time in which one can do as one likes is not to 
be dismissed as immoral. 

Leisure for Thought and for Personal Develop- 
ment, — This second demand strikes a deeper note : it 
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only comes when a man pauses in the midst of the daily 
round to inquire as to origins and purposes. The 
impulse of curiosity works at first on the plane of sense- 
perception, and part of the enjoyment of the young 
consists in an avaricious desire to know the why and 
the "wherefore. Among the select few this impulse 
develops into a life-long curiosity to understand and to 
feel the deeper meaning of life in all its tangled maze. 
From another point of view the demand appears as 
dissatisfaction not only with the trivial task of earning 
salary and producing goods, but with the prescribed 
scheme of duties. The biological concepts of survival 
and succession no longer satisfy (compare p. 59 above) ; 
the authoritative exposition of the chief end of man 
fails to convince ; time is demanded to probe and learn, 
to invade the unknown. The quest is pursued on many 
paths; some turn to print and read at their leisure the 
Hundred Best Books; others visit the Art Gallery or 
listen to a band. Not always do men pursue these 
employments of leisure with an elaborate design of self- 
improvement or of adventure into the unknown : our 
mental processes and motives are not so clear cut. But 
when we analyse group lite we can find abundant evi- 
dence of organisation directed mainly to achievement 
in intellectual and aesthetic adventure. 

As a nile, however, the demand is met within the 
circle of organizations whose ostensible purpose is con- 
cerned with other groups. For example, a Church will 
set on foot a Mutual Improvement Society, or a 
Brotherhood, in which social and secular problems are 
discussed under the aegis of religion; those who take 
part in such a group are fulfilling at the same time their 
duty in religious aflSliation and their private desire for 
progress and enlightenment. Many institutions of learn- 
ing, so-called, duplicate their functions in a similar way • 
the student is ostensibly preparing for an occupation as 
craftsman, let us say, or physician ; but he has 
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other things in mind, and if time off is not arranged for, 
he takes it for amusements, time also for debate, for 
grappling in quite a serious way with the larger issues 
of life. Even in politics there is many a political club 
which depends for its existence not upon the Party 
under whose aegis the club finds countenance, but upon 
the billiard table and the bar. The first glass of beer 
makes the member sociable; a few more and he is 
excessively sociable. Conversation and gossip are the 
favourite mode of recreation for the majority of people 
all the world over : men try to get a job where they 
can talk and work at the same time; and they go on 
talking, at home or at the club, when work is over 
for the day. 

It may be argued that there is overlapping here wilh 
the groups arising out of Friendship which we noticed 
in Chapter V. ; and this is true enough. The only 
difference is in the motive which leads to union. The 
motives now at work are predominantly self-regardiag, 
while the intimacies considered under the rubrics. 
Friendship and Secret Societies, spring from an altruistic 
source; at least that is their origin if they are true to 
type. No doubt we make use of our friends, but a 
man does not convert acquaintances into friends if he 
regard friendship as a means of personal advancement. 
No doubt again some freemasons join a lodge because 
the alliance will help them to get on, but, although not 
in the secret, we may be pretty sure that a good mason 
is good simply because of good-nature, possessing a 
friendly and benevolent nature towards his fellows; an 
altruism not perhaps on the lofty or passionate scale, 
but genuine of its kind. 

Since the depressed classes toil for longer hours than 
the more fortunate classes we cannot expect much 
organization of leisure at that level; the street corner 
and the public house are the most obvious devices, and 
in these we can scarcely speak of membership. When 
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■we advance in the social scale, this side of life come? 
into prominence : Who^s Who takes pain to discover 
and record Recreations and Clubs as a sequel to Family 
and Occupation; and rightly so, for your curiosity 
about your neighbour can only be fully satisfied when 
you know the company he keeps. 

Enough has been said to warrant our specifying 
Leisure as a separate motive in social grouping : (1) 
leisure for mere recreation; (2) leisure which involves 
more effort, directed towards self-development. 

Leisure Time in Cities. — Our purpose in these last 
three chapters has kept pretty strictly to definitions. 
We have sought just to arrange and classify groups into 
species or types. In this problem of leisure, however, 
we may usefully spend a moment in reflection upon its 
immense importance in the present social order, in a 
community, that is, where the great majority of the 
population are urban. The countryman, with stock 
and produce growing all about him, is always occupied 
with tasks whose variety exempts the worker from 
ennui; he carries on, it not joyfully, at least with 
equanimity until physical fatigue compels to rest and 
sleep. The town worker finds a greater need for leisure 
since his labour, whatever form it takes, tends to fatigue 
after a shorter spell of application. At one end of the 
scale is repetition work on lathe or sewing machine, at 
the other extreme the brain work of organiser or 
thinker, with a new problem every day. 

The most recreative form of leisure for the town 
worker is to spend his spare time with the countryman, 
but the more restricted and urbanised classes cannot 
get out of town. Hence they turn to one another and 
find enjoyment in society : often at the expense of 
health, but with a great stimulus to social efiiciency. 
The problems of city life, conceived in terms of civic 
development, can be reduced to the one issue : how 
can we arrange the city, its bousing, its social fashions, 
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its civic activities, so that every one can find outlet for 
his leisure. The lonely shop girl in a mean boarding 
house; the railway porter newly arrived from the 
coimtry; the children crowded on to the back streets, 
all have leisure, but have neither space nor society in 
which to be at leisure. A practical sociology will 
address itselt to the details of civic life in order to 
answer this question; the reformers by many avenues 
are approaching a solution. No city however wealthy 
and cultured has a right to call itself by proud and 
honourable titles until it has spent its best fortunes in 
such improvements and amenities as wiU enable the 
meanest and the humblest to enjoy their leisure time in 
'good ' society. 



SECTION 111. ORGANISATION. 



" Friendsliip must have a machinery. If I cannot correspond 
with you, if I cannot learn your mind, if I cannot co-operate with 
you, I cannot be your friend. And if the world is to remain a 
body of friends it must have the means of friendship, the means 
of constant friendly intercourse, the means of constant watchful- 
ness over the common interest." — President Wilson in the 
Manchester Town Hall, December 31, 1918. 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE LEADER, THE OFFICIAL, THE BEPBESENTATIVE. 

Precise meaning of the term organisation. — The 
distaste felt by many men for such studies as we are 
engaged upon is increased when we invite their attention 
to organization. The word itself calls up a picture of 
men and of measures which they abhor. Many of the 
best workers in all trades and professions avoid com- 
mittees and meetings : they want to do work, not to 
talk about it or vote upon it : some one no doubt must 
serve on committees but they find plenty of men ready 
to take office and pose as expert managers : they them- 
selves will not waste valuable time and temper on what 
had better be left to the officials. Eventually they find 
that their work is being impeded by the machine which 
they have despised : and they are compelled to play 
their part as members of the body. The best organizers 
are not found among those who like power for its own 
sake, but among those who are driven to take their 
share because progress depends upon co-operation; they 
reluctantly follow the rule of the Mean, giving a fair 
proportion of time to organization while refusing to 
let their life be absorbed by committees and rules. Some 
of the best workers, however, especially in the fine arts, 
always refuse what they regard as an interference with 
their craft : to be anti-social seems a necessity of their 
existence. They thus become as helpless, when a crisis 
arises, as the humblest labourer in the fields. 

In pursuing the study of organization we contiaue to 
217 
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be embarrassed by technical terms. Even Graham 
Wallas who has insisted (see p. 21 above) on our keep- 
ing clear of " organism," uses " organization " in two 
senses. For example, he speaks of a Trade Union as 
a Will-organization, meaning what we mean by a social 
group; but he also speaks of The organization of 
Thought, The organization of Will, The organization of 
Happiness, meaning the schemes or processes by which 
the many are enabled to think and feel and act as one. 
We wish to confine the term to this latter sense. It is 
true that people sometimes speak of " the organization " 
when they mean the executive committee or caucus 
which manipulates a group : but this is incorrect. 
The passage quoted (p. 22 above) from Herbert 
Spencer is clear enough and we may reshape it thus : — 
We find that men not only share thoughts and feelings 
but desire to act upon these; any form of union by 
which a group, a common mind, can realize its ends 
or seek to attain them is called its organization. It is 
true that some groups can be described as unorganized 
because they have not yet endured long enough to be 
self-conscious : a crowd or a company of children at 
play has no organization until a leader appears. But 
as soon as common action is desired, organization of 
some make-shift kind is demanded. 

In a sense we may call organization the machinery of 
corporate life, as Woodrow Wilson does in the passage 
prefixed to this Section, but these analogies easily lead 
us to take a false perspective : an organization that works 
like clock-work, that shews best on parade, is not likely 
to be doing the best kind of work for human ends. 
We cannot therefore agree with Mackenzie's view " That 
German civilization is in certain respects the highest, 
must, I think, be admitted. It is the highest in almost 
everything that can be expressed by the term Organiza- 
tion " (186). He is using the term in a sense other than 
that employed by Spencer or Graham Wallas or 
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Hobhouse (187) : a high standard of civilization is, 
not in reality manifested by that type of organization, 
although it achieved most powerful and disastrous re- 
sults during the fifty years in which the German Empire 
was maintained. 

The problem of organization is in principle the same 
whether with Graham Wallas we are concerned with 
the life about us, or whether we go back to primitive 
times. The group is to act as one ; but since the many 
members are not organically connected unity will not 
follow as a matter of course. St Paul hits oS the situa- 
tion quite clearly — " the eye cannot say unto the hand " 
etc., for the organs of the body work imder a 
fixed system of control; brain and mind direct both 
hand and eye. In social affairs one man can say to 
another " I have no need of thee " ; and if this be 
repeated often enough the group dissolves. First comes 
the sensibility to comradeship, the recognition of like- 
ness, kin-ship, kind-uess : thereupon a group emerges 
and it the group secures stability we may call it an 
institution : the instnuuents by which it expresses and 
fulfils its will we call its organization. 

The Leader (the stage of pre-organization). — ^When 
a group of little children are set free to play a leader 
very soon emerges : he tells the others what to do and 
the game gets started. No doubt there are quarrels; 
emulation and rivalry play their part, but the group 
cannot play without direction. So in primitive times 
the Leader, the Chief emerges from his fellows, not 
only because he is assertive and compelling but because 
the group must act as one body. Both in early man 
and in animal species individual differences shew them- 
selves in the quality of courage more than in wit or 
cunning. Fear is the overmastering impulse which 
inhibits, so its opposite expands and carries the group 
forward. The captain knows what the people want, 
and can shew them how to get it, therefore he, literally. 
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represents their mind. No election is required; the 
Leader " takes " power, having tested his strength in 
emulation with rivals. He is visibly there, taller, 
stronger, fiercer than the rest. We can scarcely speak 
of organization as yet, for if the leader disappears the 
group becomes a prey to panic. When Moses retires 
to Mount Sinai in search of Jehovah the people lose 
faith, ''as for this Moses, we wot not what is become 
of him." 

It must be borne in mind that leadership lies at the 
basis of all beginnings in group formation and never 
ceases to play a great part. The rdle of the individual, 
conscious of power, must be to associate others with 
himself; he may create new groups, or he may secure 
ascendency in such as are already organized, but his 
" individuality " cannot work in a vacuum. In more 
cultured societies the quality that ensures leadership 
may not be those of the stature of King Saul; the real 
leader of a group may be a writer of songs or a student 
like Darwin; but he only leads the crowd when they 
accept his influence. 

So long as a group only acts through a self-appointed 
captain, so long as the bond of union centres round 
a personality, it seems better not to speak of organiza- 
tion ; we are in the pre-organization stage where unifica- 
tion is achieved, as it is in the relations of body and 
mind, through the supremacy of a single will. In the 
simplicity of the early Christian Church this pre-organi- 
zation stage suffices " One is your teacher, and all ye 
are brethren." The analogy as traced in St Paul's 
epistles holds exactly : — all the organs and limbs sub- 
ordinate to the personal leadership of " the Head." 
Organization begins first so soon as the group finds the 
need for rule, for continuity, for settlement. The 
rivalry of leaders compels to some rule of election : the 
leader becomes a chosen representative, an official; the 
rule becomes custom and eventually law; the group 
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becomes an ins.titution. Just so far as custom and law 
prevail leadership loses some of its status, or at least 
seeks to maintain itself by other resources : brute force 
no longer suffices : the leader must conform to the code, 
or perhaps become its interpreter. Since his office is 
now sanctioned, those who sanctioned it are to some 
extent partners in authority ; — thus an executive is fore- 
shadowed, sharing with the leader in government, or 
even putting his function into commission. 

But it is a capital point to remember that individual 
action never ceases to play a part in corporate life. 
Some one person, in the last resort, always gives the 
order, drafts the minutes, acts as spokesman, signs the 
death-warrant. Limit his responsibility as much as you 
please it is always a single person who acts for the 
group. The creation of offices is the first step in passing 
from un-organized to organized groups : the officer may 
or may not be a leader, but he must be an instrument, 
either of the entire group^or of an inner circle who act 
on its behalf. Naturally the officer, steward. Mayor 
of the Palace, secretary, has great opportunities for 
exercising the arts of leadership, and when such offices 
are first created they are designed, as we have seen, 
merely to regulate the exercise of power. In the family 
at one time the mother (on the theory of the matri- 
archate) and at a later epoch the father, takes the head- 
ship; in the state hereditary succession on varying 
schemes was accepted as the right tradition. But 
personal ascendency, the essential fact of leadership, 
does not disappear : the legal head of a family may be 
the father, but often enough the mother keeps the house 
in order : in every type of community strength and 
capacity are as necessary as in elementary forms of 
society; but it is found possible, as organization de^ 
velops, to distinguish the leader from the official. The 
art of social organization consists largely in utilizing 
varieties of personal force so that the group may achieve 
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its ends, perpetuate its existence, enlarge its borders, 
without the disasters incidental to the infirmities of 
a hero. The first chapter of a constructive sociology 
was written by Carlyle, in portraying the Heroes whom 
men have worshipped from the dawn of history to the 
days of Carlyle himself; but only the first chapter. 
The modem hero must disguise himself; his power is 
no longer displayed in thunder and violence, but in the 
influence of a still, small voice. The development can 
no doubt best be observed in the sphere of politics 
because so much is in print about politics; constitu- 
tional history records the invention of all sorts of plans 
to enable a political group to get the maximum 
of service from leaders; political theory is the outcome 
of attempts to find a rational basis for such plans : some 
assert .the existence of a Contrat Social, others tell us 
of the Divine Right of Kings, while others declare 
vox populi vox Dei. Similar processes, however, are 
obviously at work in every sort of group; in a football 
club, a Limited Liability Company, a Yearly Meeting, 
the force of personal ascendency plays its part as power- 
fully as in a caucus. Many considerations of a practical 
character will suggest themselves to a reader who re- 
flects not only upon the part played by captains in the 
great world of politics, but upon his own actions and 
those of his neighbours in the himible scenes where most 
of us are content to play our part. 

Party as a product of leadership. — ^What has been 
said above of the nature of parties should be recalled. 
The use by our English political parties of the term 
" Leader " to indicate the outstanding man of the Party 
is quite appropriate. It serves to distinguish the 
Government Official from the avowed partizan : both 
of whom are evolved from an earlier epoch when 
the head of a nation or tribe was chief officer 
as well as leader; when there was no party and no 
opposition. This is not the place for considering the 
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Party System as it has evolved in English political life 
(138), but little thought is needed to recognize the 
pnnciple of party organization in any large group which 
maintains a stable life. For when once discussion is 
admitted as an element in organization, differences 
appear, and out of the clash of opinions, parties come 
together. Thereupon the party leader emerges; the 
man who has gifts of leadership finds his opportunity 
for exercising these in leading his party. In small 
groups and coteries where face-to-face intercourse pre- 
vails the organization of party spirit would break the 
harmony of comradeship, but wherever large imper- 
sonal groups are federated, with branches and sections, 
one can witness the operations of parties and leaders. 

And the philosophy of parties and party leadership 
always rests on one basis; — on the need for securing 
in due course for the party and for its leader the 
approval of the whole group, or at least a majority of 
the group. A party and its leader look forward ulti- 
mately to being in possession of the government; they 
intend to put their policy into operation, and that 
intention, however delayed or thwarted, governs both 
the tactics of the party and the substance of the 
programme. 

Hence party leaders are always liable to inconsistency ; 
they are not as a class double-faced or pliable but their 
function is to lead and to lead their party to success. 
They are compelled therefore to put forward just so 
much of their programme as will answer two purposes ; 
firstly, it must be such as will hold the party together, 
stimulating their enthusiasm and eliciting their energies ; 
secondly, it must be such as will attract, sooner or 
later, outside support and so win to their leadership 
the common mind of the whole group : this second 
purpose often makes it necessary for the leader some- 
times to jettison a part of his programme and at other 
times to adopt new ' planks ' in the platform which 
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may be dovetailed with the rest. The student of history 
in any great field of endeavour, for example, in Ecclesi- 
astical History, in Constitutional History, in Industrial 
History, watches out for the policy of the leaders; for 
he knows that their actions and words are not only the 
product of their individual will, but are the expression 
of a developing social mind. An outstanding personality, 
such as Napoleon or John Wesley or Keir Hardie, may 
create his own party and infuse a multitude with faith 
in his programme; but as soon as the group he has 
created takes shape and secures power he has to 
make terms with his creature, who will often lead him 
in paths which he himself would scarcely have chosen. 

Qualities of the Leader. — The qualities of mastery, 
61an, magnetism which attach to the open exercise of 
leadership appeal most forcibly to primitive races and 
to backward groups, to societies of any description where 
safety and progress depend upon resort to emotion and 
to quick decision rather than to reflection. The slums 
of a European city and the immigrant population of an 
American city are alike subject to the ascendancy of 
the " boss " ; in industry, the autocratic employer and 
foreman are needed and obeyed just so far as the work- 
man is of a low type; iq religious organization, a 
" General " Booth discovers that martinet leadership 
provides the readiest form of ecclesiastical organization 
for the unsophisticated toilers who seek salvation and 
light in the dark places of the earth. The same qualities 
prevail in adolescent groups (139). Secondary Schools 
and Lads' Clubs and Boys' Scout Troops demand for 
success teachers with bright and forceful sympathies; 
and pioneer communities on the frontiers of civilization, 
where the world renews its youth, submit readily to the 
control of a commanding sheriff or marshal. 

In all such societies there is uncertainty and danger. 
But where the people are more sophisticated, or have 
more leisure to reflect, the leader still plays his part, 
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but a different kind of personality is needed. He does 
not require to display his power; indeed he is more 
effective, very often, if he is not conscious of the part 
he plays. He is followed because his arguments are 
sound and his sympathies wide and generous : if 
organization is demanded he will not force himself into 
dictatorship, but his group or party will trust his judg- 
ment and his own satisfaction will be gratified by finding 
that his counsels are followed. Professor Ross traces 
the influence of personality with charming vivacity and 
dch variety of illustration, but he concludes on a false 
note : " The democratic tendency to do away with 
steep gradations in the prizes of State and Church is 
a sign that society, having installed new machinery of 
control, need no longer bid so high for personal influ- 
ence. On the whole it appears that personal ascendancy 
will play no such role in the future as in the past. It 
is a precarious thing, being bound up with fragile lives. 
It is hard to manage and very liable to abuse" (140). 
We can see no evidence that this prophecy is sound : for 
personal ascendancy is based on individual differences; 
the man or woman of high native quality, of disciplined 
character and of personal charm will continue to rule, 
in groups great or small, of which he is a member; the 
cnly change in his position as civilization develops is 
that he will be content to exercise his sway with less 
outward acknowledgment in the shape of pecxmiary 
reward, of title, or symbol ; he reigns by influence rather 
than by office. Prophet instead of Priest or King. 

Union between leaders and led. — For a third ques- 
tion suggests itself and can now be answered. Does 
the leader really belong to his followers? Is he a part 
of the group which he directs? For example, is the 
monarch "one with" his subjects? Is the teacher a 
part of his class ? Is the foreman of a weaving-shed one 
with the weavers who mind the looms? Does the 
political boss, working on the suggestibility of an ignorant 
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crowd, share their mind? The criticism made by 
Ross gives the clue to the answer. He idealizes a com- 
munity whose members are fully grown in ability and 
intelligence and holds that in such a society the leader 
need not be and should not be cut adrift from the mem- 
bers. But just so far as a group needs to be directed 
above by "authorities" or rulers, just so far is the ruler 
set apart from the mind of his "subjects." In schools the 
teacher by age and experience stands apart, and in the 
traditional view of education the gulf is kept as wide 
as possible; the educational reformer, from Pestalozzi 
to Arnold of Rugby, or from the Kindergarten to the 
University, seeks a truer psychology; he does not 
ignore the separation, he does not try to sink his adult 
status, but he bridges the gulf so far as may be by 
studying the ways of his pupils and thus, as we say; 
enters into their mind. The same position holds good 
in the control of inferior races and of the depressed 
classes in congested areas; the successful leader is 
necessarily a man of higher type, if not morally then 
socially and intellectually. However much he may love 
them and seek their sympathy he knows that his own 
associates belong elsewhere : as a leader he is lonely, 
cut off from the intimate fellowship with those who 
follow him. How forlorn for example is the isolation 
of the Indian Civil Servant, seiit out to settle the for- 
tunes of thousands of his fellow men of ancient race and 
long tradition, who cannot be one with him since they 
are uniit to cope with the problems of Western civiliza- 
tion. 

Officials. — Such loneliness cannot be endured for 
long; a ruling caste or class inevitably emerges in all 
commimities where large affairs require to be perman- 
ently conducted. The same tendencies which create 
a Council or Committee, surroimding the leader, and 
helping him to govern, create thereby a small closely- 
welded group cut oft in a measure from the multitude; 
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and when the original leader has passed away the inner 
circle who have shared his mind will continue his tradi- 
tion ; thus the solitary thought and impulse of a pioneer 
takes shape not only in the extended allegiance of a 
multitude of followers but in the more exclusive attach- 
ment of the few to whom he revealed his heart. Every 
great movement in religion, philosophy, or politics bears 
witness to the working of such a process. 

A similar process can be traced in official life, and 
a like reconciliation must be sought by a lilie extension 
of sympathy. As we saw in Chap. VII. (p. 178 above), 
the official necessarily belongs to his official class or 
group ; he holds " the official point of view " ; but so 
long as he is a mere official he is an enemy of society. 
His greater task is to keep in touch with the larger body 
whom his office serves, to understand the common mind 
and share the universal aim; he must play a double 
part and be able to feel for his own order without 
denying fellowship with the world outside. An illus- 
tration is to hand from an experiment made by the 
Premier during the War in the selection of leaders and 
officials in 1916 and '17. He foimd that the usual plan 
for the selection of office bearers could not meet the 
exigencies of that extraordinary crisis : the official politi- 
cian who had served his time in parliament and party 
seemed to be out of touch with facts and conditions of 
Trade and of Education : so he boldly took a man 
at one jump from his professional employment and 
placed him among the chief servants of the state, intro- 
ducing him as a newcomer not only among seasoned 
members of parliament but among life-long permanent 
officials. The experiment will only succeed if the new 
ministers bring with them to these tasks not only the 
definite knowledge and skill of the expert, but the in- 
tuitive sympathy and feeling of the public mind which 
the isolated leader and the still more isolated official 
so often lack. 
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The aftermath of conflict as affecting Leadership — 
The events of our time bring forcibly to mind the con- 
sequences to society resulting from bitter conflict. We 
have described control by the personal authority of 
leaders as standing at a stage of pre-organization, and 
the advance to organization with discussion, government 
and law as a decisive step in social progress. This 
step is an advance in harmony and goodwill, in sym- 
pathy and unity. Now when the forces of evil gather 
strength and create an actual disruption, the fear of 
anarchy or dissolution invites the members to retrogres- 
sion, submission to a dictator, that is to a leader, who 
(whether or no he pretends to rule by public sanction) 
rests his claims in reality on prestige and force of will. 

AU forms of competition, whether between nations or 
classes, offer scope for anti-social sentiments and ulti- 
mately open the avenue to physical struggle and violence. 
The forms of organized govenmient, whether in states, 
in industries or churches, are designed to limit the area 
of competition and struggle. If this design fails then 
the cry is raised : "To your tents, O Israel ! " every 
man's hand is against every man, parties are dissolved, 
and the strong man takes the helm. When the chaos 
has subsided, the group must find a new constitution, 
a re-organization. If the struggle has been intense and 
has endured for long then the reversion to stability will 
be delayed. For anarchy in government is the sequel 
to scepticism : men have ceased to believe in the well- 
tried formula which had kept the members in stable 
equilibrium : quiet and order can only be expected when 
the members have time to reflect upon and adopt new 
formulae ; in the interval the strong man holds the 
reins until the community can give expression to its 
new needs. 

If history repeats itself, the condition of Europe, 
including Great Britain, cannot be contemplated with 
great hope, after the orgy of violence and destruction 
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endured during recent years. Fortunately for the 
human race, history does not always repeat itself. It 
is just possible that the diffusion of intelligence and 
sympathy among multitudes of men and women may 
cause a rapid reversion to sanity, contrary to what is 
recorded of earUer epochs after a period of violence. 
This, it seems, is what is meant by statesmen when 
they tell us that the Covenant of the League of Nations 
is waste-paper unless its sentiments really represent a 
change of heart in every country which has engaged in 
violence. " If the nations of the future are in the main 
selfish, grasping and warlike, no instnmient or machinery 
will restrain them " (141). 

The logic of this process of retrogression does not 
however apply solely to political groups and nations. 
Every group depends for its existence on the activity 
of its members striving to fulfil its aims, as well as upon 
their goodwill : disharmony and treachery means an- 
archy : anarchy leads either to dissolution or to dicta- 
torship; before the group can recover its strength 
leadership must run its course and give way once more 
to an ordered system of fellowship imder rule and law. 
We hold no brief for dictators or martinets, but they are 
the inevitable masters in all societies that break the 
eternal laws of fellowship and self control. 

The elements of organization. — We have noticed 
that the first step in organization is either to surroimd 
the leader with an inner circle of aristocrats or to trans- 
form the leader into an official : but we have also 
indicated the other steps which are involved in this 
change : — the members of a group discuss their proceed- 
ings ; some of them, or all of them, in common assembly, 
execute their decisions; and the repetition of these 
processes of thought and action creates social habit which 
in its earlier stages is custom and in later stages takes 
shape in regulation or law. Discussion, Law, Govern- 
ment appear to present the three features of organiza- 
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tion to which every group has to pay regard. The pur- 
pose of discussion is to elicit the opinion of the group, 
the purpose of government to execute its will; the 
purpose of law is to maintain stability. 

It is not to be said that all groups of a stable and 
consistent type require separate institutions for each of 
these three purposes. Small primary groups can get 
along with face-to-face intercourse in which both dis- 
cussion and execution are performed without specific 
machinery, while unregistered custom suffices to guide 
procedure, so long as the members are used to each 
others' ways. But when organization develops the 
machinery of organization falls into these three depart- 
ments and has to provide for their eflScient working. 

Most people do not need to analyse the process of 
development, for they accept membership in groups 
already estabUshed : the emergence of the three elements 
can be discerned either by the historian tracing the 
growth of institutions in primitive society, by the travel- 
ler noting the steps by which pioneers in the backwoods 
pass from leadership to an acceptance of conventional 
forms of association, or by any one who takes part in 
the inception of a new group. 

Representation. — Before treating of these three parts 
of organization, we need to dwell further upon the 
principle of representation to which reference was made 
when we noted that every successful leader represents 
the mind of his group. If he be a tyrant, self-chosen 
and submissively accepted, no organization is required, 
for there is no discussion of his acts and his caprice may 
even override custom. As we have seen he represents 
the members but there is no scheme of organized pro- 
cedure which clothes his authority with sanction; he 
only endures so long as custom and opinion unite to 
support his prestige. Undiluted tyranny is, however, 
rarely found without some restrictions; the sanctions 
of religion or of caste are usually employed to give the 
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tyrant's control the semblance of a representative 
character. When we pass forward to the complex 
organizations familiar to our age, we see that men have 
invented a thousand plans by which they can secure, 
with more and more certainty, that their social mind 
is really represented by those who execute the common 
will (142). The study of these inventions, as regards 
political groups, is the theme of constitutional history. 
We must not trespass into details but we can readily 
trace the outlines of the story; but first let us be clear 
as to what is involved in the principle of representation. 

The acceptance of the principle of representation, in 
any field of experience, indicates a comparative advance 
in intelligence; the symbol (a + j/)" represents the 
addition and multiplication of certain quantities; it is 
not the same as those quantities, but to the mathemati- 
cian it is an effective substitute; it is re-presentative. 
All the arts are re-presentative, recording and recalling 
memories which otherwise would be lost; and they 
depend on the power of the artist to accept the sign, the 
re-presentation, as valid. So it is in corporate life. 
While a group is still un-organised, the self-chosen leader 
represents members who are not conscious of the process ; 
intuitively they accept a situation which has happened. 
If he resJly does express their mind, happy are they I 
If not, disaster ensues, and a better leader must force 
himself to the front for their salvation. 

When, however, the members are so far educated as to 
appreciate the possibilities of choice, then the theory of 
organisation has made a start : you may choose your man 
by combat, or at the hustings, or by acclamation, or by 
a Salic Law, but you have made him your representative : 
his success, in the long run, depends upon his consciously 
behaving as the instrument of the group. Not 
necessarily as a mouthpiece for it often happens that the 
group do not know what to say : they may trust him 
both to say and do according to his absolute discretion : 
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they have chosen him not only to speak for them, but to 
think for them : they trust him, and so long as unity 
in sentiment between representative and constituency 
prevails no criticism will avail to disturb his power. 

Aristocrats as representatives. — The earliest repre- 
sentatives of a society are chosen by a small coterie. A 
country ruled by an aristocracy has not chosen the 
aristocrats; but with more or less willingness it accepts 
them as the " best." During the hundreds of years that 
elapsed between the first assembly of a House of 
Commons and the epoch of the Reform Bills, the historian 
traces the development of all sorts of devices for 
committees (143), cabals, boards by which the execu- 
tive business of the King's government could be carried 
on with some regard to the needs of the people, but by 
means of iadividuals whom the King or his immediate 
adviser selected as the best. We must distinguish not 
only in national but in many other organizations between 
the wide constituency (rf members within the group, and 
the few ruling members who actually exercise a voice in 
affairs. A nation like Great Britain, which certainly 
claim to be democratic, includes millions of Britishers, 
men and women, who have no vote in public affairs. 
(Compare p. 147 above.) The voters (freemen, rate- 
payers, householders) represent the entire people. There 
are not a few societies in which grades of membership 
are established ; inferior grades pay a small subscription 
and receive in return certain rights or privileges; but 
they have no share either in meetings for discussion, in 
government, or in legislation; they are represented by 
superior grades, who purchase authority by paying a 
larger fee. 

It may be objected that this is a misuse of the term 
representation : that no man can claim to be our repre- 
sentative unless we have chosen him, nominated him for 
that purpose; certainly when the American colonists 
threw tea chests into Boston Harbour with the cry " No 
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taxation without representation," they were using the 
term in quite a definite sense ; they declined any longer 
to permit King George and his representatives to act as 
their representative in controlling affairs of trade. ' What 
they meant to say was " No taxation without elected 
representatives — elected by the taxpayers." 

A great Anglo-Saxon invention.— It must be borne in 
mind that our modem principle of organization, by which 
the institutions for debate for execution and for law are 
all constituted by nomination and election, is by no 
means congenial to the great mass of the human race. It 
was a peculiar development of Anglo-Saxon and other 
homogeneous Teutonic tribes and has been imitated, with 
varying success, by many other races. In the United 
States it has been applied with logical precision to every 
kind of political activity ; the " ticket " on which the 
Mayor and Councillors of a city are elected usually 
includes also the magistrates and the chiefs of police; 
for " the people " claim a direct control of all public 
affairs. The East however by no means accepts the 
policy of the West : the subjects of a Sultan regard it 
as a law of nature that he should represent them; only 
very slowly do they come to realize that membership in 
a group should carry with it the right first of all to dis- 
cuss, and thereafter to legislate and to nominate the 
oflScers of government. The history of the English Con- 
stitution is partly a record of new inventions to test the 
value of election as a basis for organization (144). In 
primitive times election could only be conceived when 
the business to be discharged was within the reach of 
the popular assembly; the device by which representa- 
tives, knights and burgesses could be chosen from distant 
communities and assembled at a capital was unknown to 
Greeks and Romans : its adoption by our forefathers was 
an immense advance in political design, and was the 
basis of the evolution which we now call democratic 
government (145). Some historians hold that if the 
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Greek cities or the Italian cities of a later epoch had 
invented such a plan they could have anticipated the 
achievements of modem democracy. 

One hindrance to any such development was the lack 
of means of commimication. (Chapter III.) One reason 
at least why burgesses and knights of the shire could 
attend the King in Westminster was because they could 
journey to-and-fro with a reasonable prospect of safety; 
the sea which cut apart our forefathers from European 
culture gave us compensations in so much as it kept us 
free from much of the misrule prevailing on the 
Continent. We were able at an earlier period to ensure 
safety to representatives when travelling and thus 
establish a reasonable measure of imity and uniformity 
in political life ; so England experimented with plans of 
representation which now serve as a model to the rest 
of the world. 

And as a model not only in politics but in every 
variety of social life where large groups seek to express 
a common mind through organization. Religion, in 
dustry, science all seek to develop their resources by 
novel applications of the same principle which the genius 
of the English people first applied in the thirteenth 
century. If, as we shall notice presently, the present 
epoch offers unexpected problems in re-organization, it 
is because, side by side with the evolution of national 
organization, the Great Society has evolved these com- 
plicated but highly efficient schemes of federation which 
control the individual life and stand as rivals to the 
Sovereign Power of Parliament. 

The democratic principle not always effective. — 
The issues involved in these diverse models of representa- 
tion merit further consideration. On the one hand we see 
group life organized and controlled by individuals acting 
through traditional right, divine right, right of birth, 
right of property, right of title, right based on know- 
ledge or skill. On the other hand, the democratic 
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principle, if we like so to describe it, asserts the right 
of the common member, regardless of birth or title or 
property, to choose his governors, his parliament of 
talkers, his lawgivers. Logically viewed the principle 
is simple and that is why it is so widespread; and yet 
all sorts of stipulations are needed in order to carry it 
into effect. For the root of the principle is concerned 
with the social mind ; the members choose representatives 
to express their mind. But for how long will he continue 
to do so ? Not only may he change his mind, but they 
may change their mind I Are not the people entitled 
to change their representative when they change their 
mind? Without labouring the point it is clear that 
regulations affecting the period of representation are of 
the essence of the contract between representative 
and constituent. If you desire stability in your 
social order you give a lengthened period of office : if 
you distrust human nature when dowered with autho- 
rity you impose a short time limit. You re-elect, say, 
your churchwardens every year; you arrange that 
certain directors in your Limited Liability Company shall 
not be eligible for re-election until after an interval. 

This distrust of elected representatives goes further. 
Since organization covers three branches. Discussion, 
Government (or Executive) and Law, you can devise 
systems of checks by which one branch, say your Senate 
or Shareholders' Meeting, can interfere with the execu- 
tive ; or your Judges, mainly concerned to declare when 
the law has been broken, can interpret the law contrary 
to the intentions of a House of Commons or a Congress 
but more in harmony with the social mind. 

You can go further : while professing sincere belief 
in representation by popular election, you can retain 
many renmants of the old doctrine of representation by 
right; you can maintain the monarchy, for example, 
satisfied with the good fortune which has provided the 
British Empire with so excellent a royal family. Of 
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course you run risks; you may once again be ruled by 
a man like George III., who took pride in opposing 
the mind of his Parliment, keeping a Court pari;y in 
opposition to the representatives chosen at the hustings. 
But this very illustration shews how hard it is to follow a 
principle to its uttermost logic ; it is certain that George 
III. in some matters understood the common mind better 
than the Whig Lords who had so long ruled the House 
of Commons. If to-day our gracious Sovereign Lord, 
King George V. abstains from grasping at political 
power, he so behaves not only" because he follows the 
good sense of his immediate ancestry, but because he 
shares the mind of his people and does represent their 
wishes. They know and he knows that representation 
by election is now a genuine procedure; and also that 
the mind of the people can be ascertained not only by 
the vote of the House of Commons but by many channels 
of communication which were unknown to the eighteenth 
century. 

We might extend this discussion indefinitely, arguing 
for or against the appointment of judges on a life 
tenure, the referendum in national affairs, or a poU of 
the members of a West End club, as checks upon the 
authority of an elected government; or again the em- 
ployment of delegates, who represent by a voting card, 
as in the Trades Union Congress. 

Methods of electing representatives. — When the 
members of a group are of small number and can meet 
on equal terms in one place of assembly it is an easy 
matter to make choice of a leader or of a committee. 
But when the electors are already divided by ranks, 
classes, varied occupations, when they are separated 
over a vast space and never meet, the complications 
multiply. 

The current scheme followed in choosing members of 
Parliament or county coimcillors is based upon the 
ancient plan when each locality had its own independent 
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government; with a place of meeting at which all the 
electors, the Folk-Moot, could gather and make their 
choice. Thus the division of a great electoral body was 
determined by locality; the wards of a city, the divi- 
sions between constituencies, are matters of geography, 
indicated on the map. 

But the most cursory examination of the methods 
employed to constitute governing authorities shews that 
other schemes are often preferred. A Federation of Trade 
Unionists is created not by the votes of all unionists in 
geographical areas, but by trades; an Education Com- 
mittee under the Act of 1902 may be constituted in part 
by persons nominated by outside bodies, possessing 
expert knowledge of certain aspects of education. Con- 
stantly we find the effort made to give weight to special 
status by awarding right of election to distinctive grades 
or classes. Even for the House of Commons a quaint 
survival is maintained in the members chosen to repre- 
sent Universities : — an electorate scattered over Great 
Britain, who exercise an extra vote for a University 
representative, over and above the votes they may 
possess as householder or landowner. 

There is nothing sacro-sanct about the geographical 
basis for election of representatives ; it is just the easiest 
method of securing that every part of the group has 
a fair share of representation; it is readily understood, 
and when combined with the rule of one man one vote, 
reduces the problem to the simplest terms; it does 
not, however, rest upon any eternal principle which 
calls for veneration (compare p. 168 above). The theory 
on which the plan is defended is that all men are equal, 
or in the language of the American Constitution are 
" bom equal " ; and that equality is best maintained 
by voting in electoral areas; but in any group where 
inequality is admitted and approved, electoral divisions 
based on the inequality are likely to be in vogue. Thus 
in the " Church of Ikgland as by law established/' the 
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ranks of bishop, priests, deacons, laymen, are a part 
of the organization and any attempt at grouping on 
a theory of equality would be repudiated. At the same 
time those who are of superior or inferior rank in this 
religious affiliation may be equals in other social groups, 
as ratepayers, for example, or as shareholders. When 
therefore we find a large social group, such as a federa- 
tion of trades, or a Teachers' Registration Council, com- 
bining a number of ranks or classes or divisions of any 
kind, a method of election which gives distinct repre- 
sentation to every " interest " is adopted in preference 
to voting from areas. Whatever the theory of equality 
stands for it does not obliterate the diversity of inte- 
rests and activity pursued by free men in their various 
callings. 

Representation in the State. — ^An acute difficulty is 
presented when we contemplate election in the groups 
which we call universal or political, i.e., the national 
authorities, local and central, with an electorate includ- 
ing every grade and class, and with universal responsi- 
bilities affecting life on every side. As we have seen, 
the current method is to allot one representative or more 
to each geographical area, ward, county, or county 
borough. The representatives when chosen are sup- 
posed to be concerned for the public interest, and yet 
everyone knows that their relationship with their con- 
stituents compels them to pay special regard to local 
needs. If a citizen of Manchester has a grievance against 
Whitehall he goes to his local M.P. and uses that 
influence to secure redress. From one point of view the 
County Council or the House of Commons can be re- 
garded as a collection of representatives of rival local 
interests, brought together to see how much each repre- 
sentative can get out of the pool to satisfy the people 
who have elected him. 

The detailed treatment of this problem falls to the 
sphere of political theory as an application of general 
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sociological principles, but I wish to indicate the nature 
of the difficulty, for its solution affects debateable 
regions of corporate life, quite outside the field of 
politics. Let us state the problem in the most general 
form, and for simplicity's sake confine it to the case of 
the British House of Commons. We are in search of 
six or seven hundred men who shall represent the mind 
of Britain; the ideal representative is a man solely 
governed in thought and feeling by Great Britain, its 
welfare and progress; free, that is, from any sectional 
or local bias; purely engrossed in the affairs of the 
commonwealth. We know that such perfection is im- 
possible, but we expect and we often attain some 
approach to it. A member of parliament has usually 
followed a profession or trade, he has local afilUations, 
social alliances, religious connections : but in a measure 
he sets these on one side and is expected to pay regard 
to a more abstrast relationship, something we call the 
public good ; he must display public spirit, he adopts 
a political creed, which in theory is of universal 
application. 

Now in a similar way the elector is expected to 
discharge his part of the transaction; he assumes the 
role of a patriot; he should, and often does, lay aside 
the specific interests of his trade or his church or his 
class and votes for the best available man, i.e., the man 
who to his mind is also a patriot. How else can we 
account for the fact that while the immense majority 
of voters in Great Britain are of the working class, they 
make choice most frequently of representatives from 
men of a wealthier class? The fact that the Labour 
Party now (1920) claims some sixty or more members, 
only proves that the working classes cannot entirely 
trust the public spirit of the classes from whom in 
earlier days the House of Commons has been constituted. 
And if Labour members, as seems likely, extend the 
position they have secured, it will be because they are 
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able to represent the public needs of all classes as well 
as the specific needs of workers. 

The elector and the elected each play a special role. 
— The general principle underlying this position has 
presented itself ia others shapes in earlier chapters; — 
every member of a group, whether an elector or a 
representative, can play a part, adopting in every group 
or sphere where he operates the appropriate r61e (com- 
pare Chap, v., p. 93). In church life he is a church- 
warden, in business groups he behaves as a merchant ; — 
in politics he can subordinate church or factory or 
estate and rise to a conception of the public welfare, 
in which no doubt religion, and trade, and labour, play 
their part, but they are subsumed in the universal con- 
ception of public spirit. Now the extent to which the 
body 'ot electors can rise to this conception is the 
measure of success which representative institutions can 
attain ; and conversely, until a nation is fairly certain 
that its electors can reach to this level, adherence will 
still be found to those more ancient plans for conducting 
national affairs through representatives who are not 
selected by popular vote. For it must be borne in mind 
that this quality of Public Spirit (p. 106 above) is the 
fine flower of civilization; it pre-supposes both breadth 
of sjrmpathy and a detachment of mind involving careful 
cultivation. It is based on the heightened capacity of 
■modern man to hold many threads at one time, to share 
in diverse organizations, distributing and balancing his 
sympathies ; finding consistency not in stolid adherence 
to one interest but in assigning due weight to an 
increasing variety of interests. 

It is true that this view of the sociological basis 
of national unity is distrusted in many quarters; the 
movement called Syndicalism is perhaps the most striking 
example of an endeavour to maintain an opposite 
theory. It is natural that syndicalist doctrine should 
arise first in France, for the traditions of locjj. 
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government which led England to regulate elections on 
a geographical basis have far less hold on the French 
people than on the Anglo-Saxons. The Syndicalists 
believe it possible and desirable to capture both national 
and local government in the interests of the Trade 
Unions. They believe it possible to overturn the exist- 
ing schemes and to secure not only that all occupations 
shall be controlled by those who foUow the occupation, 
but that the bodies entrusted with national government 
and legislation shall be elected from the Unions, trade 
by trade. One need not pause to discuss the validity of 
syndicalism, but the spread of that movement in France 
is evidence that the existing plan for electing the masters 
of the French Republic has, to that extent, failed in 
public support because it has failed to shew fair con- 
sideration for the needs of the working classes. 

It is more remarkable however to find that there are 
signs in England, at the opposite pole of society, of a 
desire to replace the election from localities by election 
from " interests." A series of Letters over the signature 
"D. P." appeared in The Times newspaper during July 
and August 1916 exposing " the central idea about which 
any scheme of Imperial reconstruction must be grouped ; 
this idea is of economic syndications upon a national or 
Imperial scale." Subsequently the author republished 
them (146) giving his name, H. G. Wells, and their 
importance was enhanced by a eulogistic introduction 
from Lord Milner, a member of the War Cabinet. The 
following passages give the gist of their policy : — 

Now our case is that our Parliament as at present constituted 
is but a gathering of representatives not of interests but of 
localities, and, considered as representatives, very badly elected 
even at that. It is not equal to this vast and intricate task in 
its present state, and so we have either to perform an operation 
upon our Parliamentary institutions far more drastic than any 
previous Reform Bill, or to contemplate a still more novel possi- 
bility in the appearance of, so to speak, a collateral state, a con- 
ference of labour and capital outside Parliament, reconstructing 
the economic life of the community regardless of Parliament, and 
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quite possibly developing friction with Parliament from the very 
beginning of its attempt. The possibility will be so alarming 
to conservative-minded people that they will be strongly disposed 
to recoil from either, to fall back upon the dignified passiveness 
of " wait and see; it will last our time," and so to leave our 
children to drift on to the decline and humiliations, the internal 
conflicts and national disasters, of a national obsolescence that we, 
at any rate, may never live to witness. Anything, we submit, is 
better than that counsel of despair. The alternative we would 
advocate here is the bolder and more hopeful one of political 
reconstruction, of a courageous recasting of our Parliamentary 
institutions to meet the needs of the new time. 

The modernization of the House of Lords that these speculations 
have worked out does not present itself as a very terrible or 
revolutionary process. The essential idea in most of these sug- 
gestions is to extend the method of representative peers, already 
used in the case of the Irish and Scotch peerage, to the entire 
peerage. All the peers now either sitting in or voting for repre- 
sentatives in the House of Lords will become, it is proposed, 
members of a new body of electors, to whom will be added a con- 
siderable number — some thousands, certainly — of leading men, 
directors of great businesses and public services, men of science 
and learning, lawyers, administrators, soldiers, admirals and so 
on, all the people who ought to be placed or whom it is advisable 
to place upon the honours lists. Whether these electors will bear 
titles or not does not matter here. But they will be classified by 
functions ; there will be a faculty of transit, for example, a military 
faculty, a faculty of literature and education, and so on, and each 
faculty will elect its quota of representatives to sit beside the law 
lords in the Imperial Upper House. In this way, it is pointed 
out, with the minimum of revolutionary disturbance, we can get 
a modernized House of Lords. This is clearly no mere Utopian 
project. It is quite a workable and practical method for the 
rearrangement, for the simplification and clearer responsibility of 
those unco-ordinated persons who already " exist " as our directors 
and leaders; it is the minimum change needed to give an efficient 
Upper House. 

And for the Lower House, if we want to get a clear statement 
from and a clear understanding with the mass of the people, if 
an Imperial plan is ever to be made plain and acceptable, it is 
equally evident that we must be prepared for a rearrangement 
of our population for the purposes of Parliamentary elections into 
national occupational constituencies, so that instead of labour being 
partially and imperfectly represented by men subsidized by levies 
made upon more or less representative Trade Unions and social- 
istic societies, and sitting ostensibly as members for Hanley or 
Halifax or Blackburn, we shall have groups of members directly 
representing Scotch , Minerals or Australian Transport or British 
Textiles or the Army and Navy. Instead of a crowd of vague 
and amateurish legislators representing with a conscientious un- 
ineaningness unmeaning areas, we shall have men representing 
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certain national functions intensely, and just as a diagram of the 
circulation or the nervous system or the muscle shapes out the 
whole body, so these men through their special wide interest will 
shape out the whole nation and the Empire. In both Houses we 
shall gain enormously in sincerity, directness of method and 
authority. We shall have the real living interests of the country 
in direct touch with legislative and organizing power, and the 
vast series of misunderstandings upon falsely conceived issues 
and all the passion, social conflict, disorder and delay that are 
otherwise inevitable in the time of great reconstruction ahead 
will be cut out. We shall no longer have labour represented often 
jjy mere mischief makers, maintained and returned to Parliament 
inthe queerest^ ways, boasting that they are "rebels," and con- 
ceiving their highest purpose as the obstruction and annoyance 
of the national administration. We shall, instead, get men as 
keen as the masters for effective national action . 

We need not be apprehensive lest this form of syndi- 
calism should be adopted for the British Empire; — no 
more than the proletarial S3nidicalism invented across 
the Channel : but in this case as in the other, the tenour 
of the proposal serves to indicate a defect which calls 
for a remedy. The national organization, if soimd at 
heart, should stand in harmonious relations with other 
large groups in society which engage men's powers. At 
an earlier epoch an adjustment had to be made between 
the nation and its military defenders ; later on the nation 
had to adjust and readjust the claims of the Catholic 
Church over against the national consciousness; in our 
generation we feel the full force of what are called occu- 
pational activities, because the Industrial Revolution 
has mightily enlarged the province of technical and com- 
mercial life. These " interests " are found to affect our 
national well-being at every turn : this is in fact their 
great achievement; — ^they have thrust the power of 
trade, capital, labour, manufacture into every comer 
of human lite. The War has brought the situation home 
to us in startling fashion; it has created Ministries of 
Munitions and Labour, of Pensions and Food : the Board 
of Trade has been as indispensable as the War OflSce. 
Oearly an adjustment is necessary. Just as in earlier 
days the soldier kings, Norman or Angevin, claimed to 
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dDminate the national life, or a Papal Legate on behalf 
of an overmastering Church; so to-day these recon- 
structors of Parliament believe that we must reshape 
our Imperial organization with trade and labour as the 
dominant factors : to think imperially we must think 
chiefly in terms of shipping and machinery, of the pay 
roll and the dividend. It is not that we are baser than 
our forefathers in this recognition of the claims of in.- 
dustry; but the sudden onslaught of the material 
resources thrown to us by science with so lavish a hand 
has for a century of two disturbed the balance of our 
sanity. A readjustment is required both in our private 
practice as individuals, in our personal ethics and in 
our social and national relations. 

The state making use of other groups. — I am trying 
as I write this book to explaio to myself as well as to 
my readers, the trend which this readjustment is taking. 
In Chapter VII. I have dealt with this problem, but it 
seems to bear so closely upon the history of our 
times that I am tempted to discuss it again from the 
standpoint of representation. Let us take an illustra- 
tion from the events of the War. A stupendous supply 
of clothing is needed for the army from the textile 
industry. Before 1914 there was only one way of satis- 
fying this need : — the War Of5fice turned merchant and 
bought on the mercantile basis of bargain. The manu- 
facturer and his employee were not in the Govenmient; 
as sellers they were opposed to it; they were perhaps 
justified in making a smart profit if they could, for they 
knew the War Office, if it could, would do the same at 
their expense. But another way is possible and was 
to some extent adopted under the stress of the late 
crisis : — the state itself may become manufacturer and 
employer; it may through its representatives adopt the 
textile industry as its own and convert a certain pro- 
portion of its citizens who live by textiles into civil 
servants; this is the method of economic socialism. 
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The state on this plan extends its own organization and 
authority, becomes super-merchant and super-manufac- 
turer, taking over the responsibility for equipping its 
citizen soldiers with clothes. It engages a certain number 
of expert managers to direct and a multitude of humbler 
artizans to work in mills, and thus at a stroke secures 
the necessary clothing. Socially it does far more than 
this : these thousands of men and women are brought 
into the government, and out of the general circle of 
citizens (compare p. 172 above) : their relationship to 
the nation is now determined chiefly by their occupation 
and not by the universal interests from which the ordi- 
nary citizen regards his government. Moreover, this new 
relationship is one of subservience ; no question is raised 
of representation. The government just steps into the 
shoes of the private manufacturer and pays wages and 
salaries for services rendered. Just as a local authority 
supplies, water and gas, engaging a certain number of 
ratepayers to labour ia gas works and water-works; or 
supplies schooling, engaging other ratepayers as care- 
takers or teachers; so the central authority turns em- 
ployer on a vast scale; and by so doing, I repeat, re- 
shapes the attitude of these citizens towards the nation- 
employer on whom they depend for bread. 

There is however a third alternative, a compromise 
more difficult to realize and to organize, but on that 
very account more necessary to appreciate. Both the 
plans now sketched are based on the assumption that 
the national welfare and our national government are 
opposed in matters of trade and occupation to the inte- 
rest of the trader ; that a citizen may support his state in 
all other respects, but when he sells cloth to it he is en- 
titled to stand outside it and strike a hard bargain with it. 
But suppose this assumption is false, or at anyrate partly 
false : suppose that a merchant, inspired with devotion 
to his country is as ready to manufacture good cloth 
for it, just as he sent his only son to Gallipoli for it 1 
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Is this assumption wholly false? We know that it is 
not. We know that many manufacturers and workmen 
are better than their creed ; they have come to see that 
the state is but the organ, the representative of the 
nation, i.e., of themselves ; representing them, one with 
them not only in foreign affairs or in law and police, 
but in everything and all the time. And the state in its 
turn discovers a new attitude towards the merchant and 
the artizan : instead of regarding them as sharp dealers, 
concerned merely to strike a bargain with an outsider, 
it finds that they are one with the state, part of it, 
doing its work, although not in its pay. This is surely 
the true democratic discovery, the real direction for 
patriotism : I am in the government not merely when 
I vote or attend a political meeting, but when I sell to 
it or buy from it; when I invest in its loans; when it 
calls upon me for expert advice : it treats me and I 
treat it in all our relations in the spirit of unity. During 
the late War we were no longer two alien groups in 
conflict, but brothers-in-arms. 

If this be in any sense a true picture of what happened 
during the War in the world of industry and trade, 
a union begun in times of calamity might continue the 
brotherhood when the clash of arms has ceased. For 
it makes possible a new principle of organization. There 
is no need for the textile industry either to stand aloof 
on the one hand, subjecting the state to the pitiless laws 
of supply and demand, or on the other hand to be 
swallowed up in a vast political machine. The in- 
dustry, possessing already its representative bodies; 
Unions, Federations of Employers, can organize its 
manufacture and supply in the national interest; its 
officials and experts can be placed by the industry at 
the disposal of the state, not as civQ servants but as 
free citizens, contributing generously their resources in 
skill and knowledge to the government of which they 
are a part, although not in subjection to it. 
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Here it seems to me is the true line of criticism both of 
Syndicalism and of Economic Socialism. The nation 
says in effect to those of its citizens, its own members, 
who follow the Textile Industry : ' I do not want either 
to incorporate your labours in my government or to 
constitute my government by representatives of your 
industry; but I want your aid through your elected 
representatives in all matters where I have to deal on 
the national behalf with textiles. Your representatives 
shall be associated on equal terms with the officers of 
my government, for we are all alike partners in the 
universal society which we call the nation. If in a great 
crisis we require extra millions of yards of cloth, the 
executive will not make them itself, nor will it buy in 
the open market : but its officers will communicate with 
the chosen representatives of the industry and leave it 
to them to " deUver the goods " : it is their job, they 
know the resources of the trade ; they can settle rivalries 
and share proceeds; and they will do this with 
diligence and success just so far as the officers of the 
government on the one part and the Textile Industry 
on the other conceive their relation as a sacred trust, 
as a public service; for which their reward is not only 
in a fair cash payment but in the honour and respect 
which comes from devotion to a great cause.' 

This illustration may not be accurate in description of 
the incidents as they occurred : but the principle at stake 
is universal in its bearing. It involves a reconstruction 
of the citizen's attitude towards the executive, and of 
the attitude of the state towards the citizen. The 
citizen's duty is not discharged when he has registered 
his vote and paid his taxes, or even when he has called 
on his neighbours as a Derby recruiting agent or as a 
Special Constable; it is only discharged when he has 
placed all the resources of his occupation and profession 
at the disposal of the nation. And the nation's duty 
to the citizen is to use him for all he is worth, and to 
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use all the organizations which the enterprise of free 
citizens has created; created it may be in the first 
instance for the selfish purposes of a sectional group 
but now available for the universal cause. 

We might expand this theme to much greater length^ 
for one can discern the operation of this theory, dimly 
appreciated by those who are practising it, in many 
directions : — ^not the least in the profession of a teacher 
which claims my regard. But we have perhaps said 
enough to dear the position as regards representation,' 
The principle of representation by election has permeated 
every type of trade and profession, and by its operation 
has given each group an authority and force which the 
state has to reckon with. This reckoning can be made 
by inviting all such groups to join hands, in organized 
schemes of common action, with the ofiicers of govern- 
ment, each in its own sphere contributing its special 
knowledge and influence to the common stock. No 
doubt such organization wiU be complicated; many 
adjustments and readjustments will be needed before 
the jealousies between politicians and state ofiicials over 
against the representatives of occupation can be adjusted. 
But the complexity of modem life demands this recon- 
ciliation : and we may expect that the lesson we began 
to leam in days of war will be forced upon us as we 
proceed to reconstruct our social order in days of peace. 

If the reader has already made acquaintance with The 
Great Society, to which we have so frequently referred 
in earlier chapters, he will see that the treatment here 
offered of Representation overlaps to some extent those 
pages of the chapter on The organization of Will which 
treat of Individualism, Socialism and Syndicalism. 

" Neither Individualism, therefore, nor Socialism, nor Syndi- 
calism afford by themselves a single sufficient basis for the Will- 
Organization of the Great Society. It may be that no satisfactory 
Will-Organization of human beings with their present limitations, 
in a society on so vast a scale is possible, that we must ultimately 
choose either to live on a smaller scale, or to pay for the advantage 
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of the larger scale by constant dissatisfaction with our relations 
to each other. But the effort of inventing a better Will-Organiza- 
tion than now exists is at least worth while. 

" That invention will require the co-operation of many minds 
and the experience of many years. It is clear, however, that it 
will have to contain all the three elements Which I have just 
discussed (Individualistic property. State Socialism, non-local 
Syndicalism). Socialist thinkers both in Germany and in England 
seem to me to be realizing this. They seem ready to allow scope 
both for the instinct of Property in its original and simplest form, 
and for the co-operation of men and women, whether as con- 
sumers and producers, on different bases from that of locil resi- 
dence, and they seem anxious to invent machinery which need 
not involve complicated plans of ' Proportional Representation," 
but which should weigh votes as well as count them, would allow, 
that is to say, greater proportionate influence to the strong desires 
of minorities (whether local, or racial, or religious, or consisting 
of a smaller body of producers opposed to a larger body of con- 
sumers) than to the weak desires of merely numerical majorities." 
(147). 

Thereupon the author reviews tendencies to com- 
promise in each of these quarters and offers a most 
interesting series of illustrations from recent movements 
in various trades and professions. 

The Great Society was written before the War broke 
out; a war which has applied the severest of all tests 
to our principles of Socialism, Property, Syndicalism. 
Already the waters are deeply stirred; Committees and 
Boards without end have been set to work ; the relations 
of the state to all the groups who dwell within its shadow 
are being revised. Every day it becomes more clear 
that one of the chief tasks of statesmanship will hereafter 
be concerned not so much in governing the people by 
superior authority as by organizing in harmonious 
schemes the manifold groups devoted to occupation, to 
locality, to culture; and by using these, in friendly 
rivalry with each other, for the highest purposes of 
national and international advancement. 

Summary. — ^We have discussed the problem of repre- 
sentation chiefly as concerned with the supreme position 
of the state, but the principles at issue have a wider 
application. The underlying principles from which we 
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set out looks to an advance in human capacity, at once 
social and moral. We saw that a man when acting as 
a representative can play many parts and can steer an 
even course among conflicting interests. It postulates 
this line of advance as more important, i.e., as more 
likely to be effective than any device such as the repre- 
sentation of minorities by proportional representation 
or the representation of Occupations as conceived by the 
syndicalist. Proportional representation is no doubt a 
just and reasonable line of reform; its success will be 
be due to the increasing capacity of an electorate to 
grasp with intelligence the issues set before them. It 
will not, however, by itself create a government more 
capable of acting on the nation's behalf : the repre- 
sentation of minorities can merely serve as a check on 
the tyranny of a majority, which has captured the 
machinery of state in the interest of a political group. 
The needs of our time seem to indicate not so much a 
reform of the electoral system as a restatement of the 
relations between the supreme authority of the state and 
the increasing power and consciousness of other groups 
with whom the state departments, both local and central, 
should share their power. While therefore giving due 
concern to the conditions under which electorates are 
constituted, whether by the emancipation of women or 
by provision for minority votes, the student of group 
life needs to keep his attention on the more complex 
problem of the relations between all sorts of competing 
groups and the distribution or delegation of power by 
the state as well as by other large coiporations. We are 
thus carried beyond the question of representation : or 
rather we realize that social progress can no longer be 
promoted, either in politics or in other spheres, by con- 
fining our regard to those doctrines of liberty and equality 
which we have learned from our forefathers. Instructed 
by these doctrines the Anglo-Saxon race has developed 
its group life, in every branch of human activity, with 
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societies, committees, boards without end. In all of 
these scope has been found for an endless variety in 
devices for representation so that the best men can 
interpret at its best the social mind of the members. 
On this side of sociological and political theory we have 
immensely advanced : a new region now waits to be 
explored, far more difficult because it will demand great 
complexity of organization : — ^the various groups which, 
imder the aegis of the democratic state, have developed 
self-consciousness and power, must now be brought into 
harmonious relation with each other and with the state 
which claims to be their master. 



CHAPTER X 

DISCUSSION, GOVERNMENT, LAW, SYMBOL AND FORM 

Discussion. — There is a certain opposition between 
Discussion and Government. The man of action settles 
his course by intuition; no doubt he deliberates but his 
thinking processes are often unconscious; he can do 
what is right, but caimot always give his reasons. We 
must assume the psychological basis for this cleavage 
and recognize it as one of the grounds which lead strong 
men to distrust the people. The duty of the leader or 
official is to fulfil the mind of his group : if he knows 
their mind why deliberate further ? Deliberation always 
involves delay; he who hesitates is lost. Trust your 
representative whether elected or self appointed; give 
him a free hand and leave him alone. 

There are two situations in which this plea is accepted : 
first of all in a crisis, where rapid decisions are essential 
to safety ; no one questions the authority of the captain 
on his deck ; ships' company, sailors or passengers, when 
once they have chosen to step on board, cease from 
discussion with him. The second is found in a group 
which has a settled routine ; its life sails along in smooth 
waters to a fixed destination; there is no discussion 
because there are no problems to discuss. 

The great majority of situations in life lie between 
these two extremes; we claim to argue upon social 
affairs simply because change is necessary to life (p. 61 
above); we survive because in the midst of a changing 
world we also must change. 

252 
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Thus organization for discussion has been an essential 
feature of coiporate life at all times, although it is 
seldom that a mechanism instituted for discussion re- 
mains content for very long with mere debate. Parlia- 
ments originate in the willingness of governments to 
listen to palaver, but a group summoned only for dis- 
cusssion with its masters soon asks for power as well 
as speech. It is for this reason that we doubt the extent 
to which Graham Wallas' distinction between Organiza- 
tion for Thought, for Will, and for Happiness, can serve 
us in analysis (148). As soon as you separate discus- 
sion from government you become " academic," and in 
fact the genuine examples of groups established mainly 
for " Thought " are those which engage his attention in 
the first paragraphs of his chapter under that title, those 
namely of which a college or a Debatiag Society afford 
typical examples. 

People use the term " academic discussion," " merely 
academic " precisely in this sense, meaning a discussion 
which helps the members to think generally about the 
subject in hand, but does not pass over into overt 
decision. Hence the greater part of Graham Wallas' 
chapter is concerned with the relation of discussion in 
political groups to efficiency, i.e., to getting Thought 
transmuted into Will. And he rightly points out that the 
number of members in a Council, or Parliament, or 
Committee, is of capital importance. If sociology had 
been reduced to a science fifty years ago some useful 
principles for the creation of Boards and Councils would 
already have been established. How many City Coun- 
cillors can usefully be brought together under the aegis 
of a Lord Mayor ? When the Education Committee of 
the City of Manchester was formed there were fifty-one 
members, but the Chairman found that this number was 
unwieldy and he presently procured a revision of the 
Scheme which reduced the total to thirty-seven, quite 
large enough for business purposes. During the same 
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period, however, the City Council, which these thirty- 
seven served as one of its Committees, was being auto- 
matically increased to over a hundred members by 
extensions of the city boundaries. 

Graham Wallas also emphasizes the changes wrought 
in our era compared with, say, the eighteenth century, 
in the use of the printing press and laments the neglect 
of " oral group-dialectic " (149). We need not repeat 
what has already been noticed imder this head in 
Chap. III., but may notice some of the wider conse- 
quences involved in the conduct of affairs through dis- 
cussion, both oral ai^d written. 

First of all, one is impressed by the possibilities opened 
up to the individual in our modem world for taking 
a share in group life, whether in his occupation, his 
religion or his politics. He is still dependent upon 
face-to-face intercourse (150), to use Cooley's term, or 
upon group-dialectic, of which Wallas speaks, but he 
can now prepare his mind by reading, either solidly in 
the books or incidentally in the newspapers, so that he 
can approach the personal debate with all the information 
which in earlier days a man could only secure by word 
of mouth. Hence the long apprenticeship and intimacy 
with the affairs of a large social group, which in former 
ages created a special class of governing people, is no 
longer so indispensable. The consequence is that any man 
(and increasingly this is true of women also) who dis- 
covers in himself a taste for what is called public work 
can find plenty of scope. If he serves in a workshop 
the organization of his fellow-employees lies to hand; 
as soon as he takes his share in their discussion the 
scene expands and he finds himself of use in the wider 
group, which unites the members of his trade first of all 
and thereafter all the members of all the trades ; finally, 
with the extraordinary chances thrown up by the Great 
War, a shrewd steel-smelter may become the first Labour 
Minister and help in the critical task of super-organiza- 
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tion which proposes to unite the antagonized groups of 
capital and labour. 

In contrast to this painfully serious activity, let the 
reader take up Sadler's novel called Hyssop and see how 
Laddie forms a Society at Oxford. 

" The Sepoys are just any old bunch of men. We 
shall make a society the very image of every preceding 
one, even down to the detail of its own iconviction of 
utter novelty. They are called Sepoys because, when 
I invented them, I had just been to a lecture on Hobbes, 
and I could not caU them Leviathans because I don't 
believe there ever was more than one. Anyhow he 
always came my way in the singular. . . . And Sepoys 
seemed the only other name there was." 

" So it is of course " says Philip. " But who are 
they?" (151). 

And so the fun proceeds. The burlesque is sound 
philosophy : student life is designed as a prelude before 
the real drama of life grips the man. Just as the infant 
plays at practical life before he parts with infancy and 
gets to ' work,' so the youth, if you give him a breath- 
ing space for playtime, mimics the society in which 
to-morrow he will have advanced from dialectic to 
purposeful organization. 

There is much to be said, when we seek to consider 
education in its social aspects, for giving youths like 
Laddie an extended time for play and mimicry ; the man 
who enters late on the serious business of life has great 
advantages over his wage-earning rival; and yet one 
should emphasize again the levelling force of books and 
all the accessory means of communication. " Jack is as 
good as his master " is far truer to-day than it has been 
at any period of the world's history since master and 
man stood apart. The working classes to-day ask for 
publicity (p. 51 above) as a chief agency of progress, 
for they realize that as soon as facts are published there 
are multitudes of obscure men ready to assimilate them. 
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Secondly, let us recall that while the activities of 
group life make a universal appeal they work out very 
differently in differing individuals. This is particularly 
the case as regards the art of discussion. We all know 
people of great ability who refuse to serve on committees 
or to take any part in public life simply because they 
have not formed the habit of thinking aloud. They 
can give or receive orders, they can quickly size up the 
meaning of a page of print, but in argument round a 
table they are silent : if necessity compels them to 
occupy a seat at a Board they give a silent vote. At 
the same time they may be very useful to a group for 
they may be able to conduct an argument on paper or 
dr^t a report with great skill. 

And there is the opposite type who thinks that com- 
mittees and coimcUs are places for speech-making, or 
for thinking out one's private philosophy. Mr Birrell 
in his Essay on The House of Commons (152) tells us 
how quickly the young member, who has enjoyed a 
campaign on the stump, is disillusioned when he comes 
to Westminster. 

Since, as we are constantly pleading throughout this 
book, progress to-day depends upon organization, a man 
is greatly handicapped in getting his life's work done 
if he cannot overcome these two disabilities. And there 
is a third type who accepts membership on committees 
and attends them, just as other people attend pubho 
meetings, not in order to take an active part, but just 
for the pleasure of watching and listening. Some men 
greatly enjoy the contemplation of their neighbours' 
schemes and are content to sit hour after hour on com- 
mittees, deriving something of the same pleasure that 
one gets from listening to actors on a stage; if the 
dialectic is duller, well, one has a compensatory feeling 
that one is doing what England expects every man to 
do. There are many thousands of men more or less 
retired from the absorption of their calling who enter 
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what is called public life and thenceforth spend a colossal 
portion of their waking hours in hearing discussion and 
making quorums. The few more active comrades do 
not object, for unless some one kept silence the business 
would never be got through. On the other hand a 
member who never contributes more than a vote to 
the elucidation of policy is abusing the function of a 
representative. 

Work of Committees and Conferences. — It seems 
important therefore to give more attention than is 
common at the present day to devices for making the 
labours of committees, conferences, councils effective. 
There is the problem of training young people in the 
arts of committee work, but it lies outside our present 
study. Let us spend a moment however on the actual 
methods by which it is sought to convert deliberation 
into action. There are at least three successive stages 
through which a cause or policy must be passed before 
the goal is reached. First of all the group concerned 
must be approached by a broad exposition of salient 
facts and arguments; secondly, the combat between 
differing views and arguments, with facts and counter 
facts, must run its course; thirdly, resolutions and 
amendments must be drafted and redrafted until a 
succinct statement or series of statements are tabled; 
the discussion is then closed and the executive enters 
on the scene. 

In many public controversies the first stage is covered 
by the irresponsible activities of books, magazines and 
newspapers, or by congresses and conferences reported 
more or less fully in the press. In calling these dis- 
cussions irresponsible, we mean that those who engage 
in them stand apart from those who will have to execute 
the policy when the final stage has been reached. The 
gulf yawns so wide between public discussion and 
executive act that the official is partly justified in his 
contempt for leading articles and platform speeches : 
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too often the public speaker and leader-writer relies on 
his irresponsibility and is only concerned to ' let himseU 
go.' And the organizers of conferences, having a vague 
aspiration towards forming public opinion, are satisfied 
if the attendance is good and the speeches eloquent; 
they hope something will come out of it; they know 
that public opinion moves slowly; they proceed to plan 
for the next annual conference. To a degree they may 
be right, but with a better conception of the relation 
between cause and effect our conferences and councils 
could make more rapid headway. We could for example 
make far better use of print. The ease with which we 
travel has multiplied the number of congresses and 
committees and therewith of course the number of 
problems which they handle; but we have not done 
halt enough to bring the printed word into relation with 
the spoken word. One has attended many meetings where 
X, Y and Z have " read papers " ; but why should 
a man read his paper to an audience?; they are as 
capable as he of reading it. The plan pursued by The 
British Association is more commendable; every one 
who presents matter for discussion is expected to send 
beforehand a resume of his views to be printed on halt- 
a-sheet of note-paper. He can then either read from 
a manuscript, or he can look his audience in the face 
and tell them what is in his mind; in either event he 
knows that the printed resume will supply every one, 
and especially the subsequent speakers, with material 
on which discussion and resolution can be based. 

In all important conferences where responsible people 
assemble in order to make up their minds and adopt 
a common policy, one would urge that the principal 
speakers should be required to print and circulate before- 
hand either their entire argument or a summary of it, 
so that the conference when assembled can immediately 
proceed to counter argument and to the shaping of 
resolutions. There is often a reluctance to proceed to 
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definite resolution, partly because the iutellectual effort 
required for drafting careful statements is fatiguing, 
partly because both speaker and audience enjoy the 
emotional flavour of stirring speech; and in the back- 
ground they have a secret misgiving lest their ardent 
desires might cool when moulded into brief and binding 
terms to be put to a vote. 

But there is no better mental exercise than to 
be required to draft a resolution; the sociality of 
this act is its chief merit; you have to carry on the 
margin of your attention an awareness of members, to 
each of whom your proposition must carry conviction. 
The best resolutions are those drafted in a small com- 
mittee or alone; many a conference has only half 
succeeded because in the stir caused by a volume of 
speeches no one can quietly sit down and put into 
a sentence the intention of the majority. The general 
impression one hopes to leave with the reader from this 
chapter is the capital importance to our modern life of 
the work done in committees and councils, in directors' 
and shareholders' meetings, and in all the infinite variety 
of gatherings where the spoken word combines with the 
written word to move men to action. Thus, to draft 
the conclusions of a Council of Trent, of a New- 
castle Programme in 1892, or of an Education Reform 
Coxmcil in 1916 (153) such work when really good 
marks as high a standard of intellectual achievement as 
the essays of a great philosopher. One might rate it even 
higher, for such an achievement requires both the gift 
of abstract thought and the moral qualities of self-eftace- 
ment and unity with the neighbour. 

The popular mind still regards the proceedings of such 
assemblies in the same light as it regards the sermon 
from the pulpit, as means perhaps to edification for 
such as seek to be edified but as concerned only slightly 
with the real business of life. On the contrary we would 
urge that any nian, or group of men, who are ambitious 
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to play a man's part in the modem world should begin 
by taking due pains with this first chapter in organiza- 
tion which we call Discussion. 

The Platform. — We have emphasized here that side 
of Discussion which stands in closest relation to sub- 
sequent effect in organization, i.e., in the act of an 
executive and in the laws or rules which the group will 
have to obey. Our grandfathers however were far more 
deeply impressed by the importance of the set speech, 
composed with a regard for style and delivered with 
a glow of feeling; designed, that is, not so much to 
put a new policy into set terms, as to give the hearers 
a right attitude both intellectual and emotional. Their 
effort was in fact directed to make communication 
(Chap. III.) really effective to a large group. Both 
this and the following paragraph on The Press are 
equally concerned with the theme of Chap. III. ; dis- 
cussion is only effective so far as the arts of communi- 
cation enable all concerned to possess adequate know- 
ledge as a basis for discussion. 

Some thirty years ago Henry Jephson made an 
elaborate investigation of The Platform (154). He 
shewed that both religious and political life entered on 
a new phase in the eighteenth century when John 
Wesley an Oxford Fellow, Edmund Burke (155) and 
John Wilkes went out of doors to stir public sentiment. 
He did not explain why this phenomenon arose in that 
era after having disappeared from society, except in the 
pulpit, for many centuries. But it is obvious that when 
once rediscovered, free speech was destined to take its 
place, alongside a free press, as a powerful agent in 
enabling large groups to maintain and develop their 
existence. We are in fact so familiar with the organized 
conduct of public meetings as to wonder how the world 
got on without them ; so narrowly are we limited by the 
current procedure of our environment. When in an 
earlier chapter (p. 218) we traversed the opinion that 
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Germany affords to-day the finest example of an organ- 
ized state, my memory recalled a famous meeting on 
the Marktplatz at Jena in 1894 where Bismarck, dis- 
missed into opposition and nearing the end of his life, 
appeared before 20,000 people to make a speech. It 
was a privilege to be present, for a man of heroic 
qualities and fame was attempting a new r61e; one 
could not help contrasting the scene with the Midlothian 
campaign of his contemporary in Great Britain. The 
German people then as now are great debaters, they 
argue all over the place, but they are a century behind 
the Anglo-Saxon race in the organization of discussion 
for civic and national purposes. Bismarck at Jena in 
1894 was doing badly what Burke was doing finely at 
Bristol in 1774. If the reader agree that adequate 
machinery for discussion is an essential element in 
organization, he will agree also that the German Empire 
and the German States before 1918 were imperfectly 
equipped as political institutions. The revolutions in 
Central Europe have opened the floodgates to a free 
platform and we need not be surprised if it takes some 
time for all ranks of society to get used to the emanci- 
pation of speech as well as the realization of its 
limitations. 

The Press. — If we extended our survey still further 
to the East we should find that The Press as well as The 
Platform play a very minor role. We may be pardoned 
for offering another illustration from the accidents of 
travel. By a curious chain of circumstances which need 
not delay us I found myself conducted one afternoon 
a few months ago to two newspaper ofiBces in Stamboul. 
The editors of these Turkish broadsheets were imitating 
Western methods and sought to procure an interview 
with an English gentleman in khaki who happened to 
be in Constantinople. Their failure was a matter of 
small moment, but the interest to a spectator like myself 
was to compare those dingy quarters housing the most 
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important newspapers circulating in the metropolis of 
an Eastern Empire, with Printing House Square or 
Carmelite House. The newspaper and the pamphlet 
appear to play as small a part in shaping opinion in 
those regions as among our ancestors in the eighteenth 
century. If our Government desires to employ the arts 
of propaganda among the Turks it must devise methods 
very different from those adapted to Russians or Greeks. 
In our Western world the prestige of The Press is 
unquestioned and its methods have been thoroughly 
explored; for that reason we have dwelt more fully 
on The Platform. The two stand however in a relation 
which has scarcely received the attention that it merits, 
the relation, namely, between the written and the 
spoken word. The point is the more needful to be 
borne in mind by students of sociology because we are 
students, relying upon our ideas, upon books and 
journals, and too little upon what we * pick up ' from 
talk and discourse. What appears on paper is, after 
all, but a partial reproduction of the animation that 
possesses the mind of the journalist who holds the pen 
in his hand, speaking to an audience without the aid 
of ' expression ' and gesture. In imagination the writer 
of any book or article is addressing an audience and his 
special art — particularly when he is seeking to control 
opinion (166) — consists in producing the emotional effect 
of face-to-face speech although he is deprived of actual 
contact with his readers. All great arts are pursued 
under limitations of a similar kind, and the technical 
training which some journalists are now offered should 
include a study of the psychological relations between 
public speech and public writing. It is very seldom 
that a writer like Edmund Burke or John Morley 
becomes a distinguished public speaker, for the limita- 
tions of his art require him to forego some of the habits 
necessary to a man who sways an audience in bodily 
presence; and yet the mental disposition in the two 
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arts are closely associated : in his inner mind the 
dramatist and the journalist ' speak ' their parts as much 
as if they were performing on the stage and on the 
platform. Successful technique in both these crafts 
depends in part upon a sympathetic appreciation of the 
mind of the audience : the journalist is a debater who 
is not required to make an immediate reply, but his 
readers are listening, in a very real sense, to his voice. 

Government. — ^As our purpose in these pages is to 
clear the ground of sociological theory we shall not 
attempt to examine various theories of the executive. 
In our study of principles we have indicated the general 
spirit in which authority should be exercised in groups 
whose members realize the meaning of unity. With 
small face-to-face groups this result is not achieved by 
organization : the committee of a Scientific Society 
of a West End Club are elected from the best people 
available : if these possess soci-ability in a high degree 
then the group prospers. If otherwise disposed then 
sooner or later, in confidence or openly, the members 
will discuss the proceedings of their executive and will 
make a change. We say that such changes are not 
matters of organization because the immediate contact 
of members with their governing body causes both the 
procedure of election and the exercise of authority to 
be affairs of minor importance : ' everybody knows 
everybody ' ; if things go wrong they can be readily 
adjusted, and at the worst no great harm is done. In 
the family the same position holds good : whatever rules 
may be found useful for the conduct of a household 
the value of the corporate life does not greatly depend 
on these. 

The diflftculties of government are only really en- 
countered when we pass beyond face-to-face intercourse 
and demand of men that they shall obey the behest 
of impersonal authorities. Some readers may think that 
we have only touched the fringe of sociology in this 
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volume because we have not elaborated any formal 
doctrine which wiU guide the organizer. But we must 
go slowly : it may be said that the theory of corporate 
life is only now being realized in its essence : treatment 
of the social order both by philosophers and by publicists 
has been dominated by doctrines based on other founda- 
tions. Sociology has been derived from religion or 
politics or biology instead of seeking its foundation in 
the development of human nature. The organizer there- 
fore can only get from sociology an indication of general 
principles, assisting to a clearer analysis of the tech- 
nical terms and of the data involved in any given 
situation. Thus as regards government a great step 
was made when Burke made clear the difference between 
a delegate and a representative (157) and when Mill 
separated the function of an executive from the fimction 
of an elector (158). They were treating of politics, but 
their principles have a universal application. We have 
sought for other principles in assigning a separate field 
for the organization of Discussion. In many associa- 
tions the same institution is engaged both in Discussion 
and in Government; our House of Commons is both 
a debating society and an executive body, but the 
amalgamation of these two functions does not obscure 
our recognition of diversity between the two functions. 

Its distinctive function. — The essence of government 
consists in the issue of orders which are to be obeyed : 
discussion, formal or incidental, organized or not organ- 
ized, is now closed and the members must either yield 
to the executive or stand apart from their group. The 
formal bond of union may not be dissolved, but in 
the inner spirit they are opposed to the executive. 
Now the great advance in human nature which we have 
noticed from many points of view is our capacity to 
reconcile obedience with diversity of view; the private 
member can tolerate heresy, injustice, rapacity; he 
can submit to loss, to indignity, to oppression — not 
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because he is stupid or cunning but because his intelli- 
gence has been infused with a keener social sympathy : 
his sense of fellowship leads him to postpone the day 
of reform until a majority of his kind are ready to share 
his views. This same capacity tends, but much more 
slowly, to animate the official and the representative 
who carry out the orders of an executive. The old 
watchword was discipline; the new era demands co- 
operation. A wise ruler to-day may insist on obedience 
as rigidly as the autocrats, but he is solicitous to win 
the understanding and sympathy of the society from 
whom he exacts obedience. Our social heredity all over 
the world is training men by a thousand subconscious 
influences, in every circle of society to substitute co- 
operation for discipline; every individual has to grow 
by inner conflict and by experience to a recognition of 
this substitution as the saving grace by which personality 
reaches a summit outside of and beyond its own grasp. 
Once the organizer becomes possessed of this conception 
he secures a clue which will guide him on committees 
and boards although the sociologist may fail to present 
him with a creed. 

Let us try and put this principle in a negative form 
as a guide to the relationship of large groups to smaller 
groups, as well as to groups whose interests are found 
to be in conflict. For example a federation is formed 
uniting a number of local branches into one body; the 
federation as we have seen becomes a new group, with 
a new social mind, with outlook and policy extending 
beyond the local vision of the branches. Now the 
agents of such a federation if they maintain lust for 
power, if they are impatient of opposition will impose 
rules and exact compliance with little regard to the 
sentiment of solidarity which called them into being. 
If on the other hand the advanced capacity of man for 
sociality lays hold of them they will shape their govern- 
ment so as to leave a maximum of liberty to the 
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branches, effacing themselves and their ofSce wherever 
the common interest makes such retirement feasible. 
An American publicist gave expression to this view in 
a volume entitled Government by Influence (159); he 
shewed how the modem trend in executive control is to 
get one's way by persuasion rather than by force; he 
was dealing more especially with the control of education 
but he extended the principle to cover all the trans- 
action of state government. He shewed how much can 
be done by a government animated with social senti- 
ments to secure obedience to rule by the simple expedient 

of giving information. Tout comprendre est tout 

A prudent organizer in these days takes every pains to 
associate Discussion with Government; he supplies 
materials for discussion, so that his executive acts may 
find response in a prepared mind. He may no doubt 
pursue this course in an ignoble spirit, corrupting the 
press, and pursuing a propaganda which shall hoodwink 
rather than inform the members of his group : " for 
the children of this world are in their generation wiser 
than the children of light." Yet the very fact that 
politicians of the baser sort find it necessary to use such 
influence shews that democracy has achieved a partial 
triumph : no longer can a master of multitudes impose 
his will upon us without at least some apology for 
tyranny. 

But we may easily fall into the opposite error if we 
suppose that an executive can replace authority by per- 
suasion. For the business of government is precisely — 
to govern : if a uniform rule has been devised then 
uniformity has to be imposed : consideration for excep- 
tions, for hard cases, have their place but the first duty 
of an executive is to compel obedience. We should 
only be repeating the argument of Chap. II. if we 
enlarged on the loss of freedom which is incurred by 
every one who accepts membership in a group. Nor 
is this loss of liberty confined to groups in which 
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membership is a matter of choice. It is often assumed 
that the state is the only group in which membership 
and obedience are forced upon us whether we will or 
no. Very little reflection makes it clear that we are 
surrounded by compulsion at every turn. For example 
it is true that a man may choose his occupation, trade 
or profession, and may withdraw from it; but when 
once a member he must in most cases join the union 
and obey the orders of his executive. In most callings 
the pressure of such orders is quite as restrictive as the 
compulsion exercised by the state. We boast of Free 
Trade and rightly exalt the services rendered to our 
coimtry by removing state restrictions on the interchange 
.of goods : but no one now deceives himself into sup- 
posing that a merchant is really free from the compul- 
sions exercised by combines and boycotts. These 
powerful industrial groups may or may not serve the 
common good, but they are authoritative and their 
compulsion is no less effective because it is exercised 
imder the sanction of national law or custom : they 
profess, no doubt often with sincere belief, to be agents 
for the enhancement of trade and manufacture, but 
their orders are equally effective when exercised in 
restraint of trade and in the pursuit of anti-social ends. 

The present-day problem in reconstruction. — This 
illustration serves to indicate a principle which seems 
to underlie many efforts to reconstruct our social order. 
If we are right in attributing to our present age an 
increasing desire for co-operation as an animating motive 
in place of discipline we readily see that combinations 
created for the sake of gain (whether by masters or 
men) can never in the long run triumph over those 
which serve the commonweal, since they must always rely 
for success upon an autocratic control; in essence they 
are anti-social since they are devised to enable the 
members to increase personal wealth : they have to hold 
their own by sheer force of power ; their hand is against 
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every man. And on this account they contain within 
themselves the seeds of dissolution : sooner or later 
some of the members will break loose from discipline, 
and the spell of authority which alone gives power to 
the combine will be shattered. If this were not the 
case there would be no hope for humanity. At the 
present time a few packers in Chicago are said to control 
one-half of the world's supply of foodstuffs, exercising 
a power far vaster than that of Joseph in Egypt. Now 
if these packers are using their monstrous power to serve 
their private ends they are certain sooner or later to 
quarrel over the proceeds : in spite of the gigantic 
temptation to unity which is presented by the colossal 
size of their plunder human nature breaks loose and 
the individualism which brought them into partnership 
will divide them into hostile camps. The hope for a new 
social order, in which the conflicts of industry will cease 
from insane strife, turns therefore to the discovery of 
some new principle of co-operation, not as a substitute 
for disciplined obedience to rules, but as embodying the 
spirit of sociality : it insists that man is not a tool of 
industry, but that industry must be socialized in the 
service of man. However difficult it may be to find 
concrete expression for this new spirit in trade and 
manufacture no one can now-a-days question that on 
this road alone can the peace of the world be maintained. 
Those who maintain the opposite view do not look for 
the progress of mankind in terms of solidarity, but they 
contemplate evolution as an external round of compe- 
tition, ' red in tooth and claw.' 

If therefore one is asked what contribution can 
sociology make in guiding the practical business of 
governing an association the first point to attack con- 
cerns the aim of the association. If its purposes conform 
to the general interests of mankind, if they can be 
squared with a just regard for the interests and needs 
of other groups, then the spirit of its government, the 
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attitude of its officials can be one of tolerance and good- 
will towards the members of the association as well as 
towards the world outside : if on the contrary the 
association, at bottom, serves only the private ends of 
the members, then autocracy and harsh discipline will 
and should be displayed by its executive. The reason 
why such groups as the Family, the Church, the City, 
the State maintain their hold upon mankind ; why pro- 
fessions such as medicine, law, teaching are held in 
honour; why expert employments such as that of the 
engineer and the chemist are highly esteemed is because 
they are conceived as serving the ends of the humanity . 
as well as those of the individual. The changes in their 
government and in their relations to anti-social groups 
are all based on a desire to bring the social ideal which 
they profess into closer relation with a developing social 
conscience. 

Rule and Law. — The psychological basis of rules and 
laws concerns the individual life equally with the life of 
a group : our behaviour must be stable and uniform, 
brought under the control of habit. It is true that we 
desire change, but we cannot endure in time if at every 
moment we change our course. When we associate 
with our neighbour the demand is more insistent, simply 
because we run in harness and accept the uniform 
procedure which we discussed in Chap. III. 

What we have said above as to the difference between 
small face-to-face groups and large impersonal groups 
in regard to Government applies also to Law. Friend- 
ship requires no rules; the village school can dispense 
with them almost as much as a family. The uniformity 
which is necessary in the conduct of such intercourse 
can be maintained with a minimum of prescription; 
Organization only steps in when a group enlarges its 
membership. And we should only be repeating previous 
arguments if we inquired at length into the choice of 
those who make laws for us. In primitive society the 
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leader frames the laws and they receive supernatural 
sanction : Moses brings the sacred tables of stone from 
Mount Sinai; Mahomet when troubled by the jealousies 
of his followers dreams a new chapter of law for the 
Koran : the divinity that " doth hedge a King " gives 
a like super-natural sanction to law. The historian 
makes clear that Law and Religion to our ancestors 
were among the primal things of Ufe, not to be ques- 
tioned or discussed : tabu is just tabu, thou shalt not : 
the mysterious lawgiver, bearing the awful symbols of 
the Unseen has spoken. The student of sociology needs 
to give all the time he can spare to learn about his 
ancestry, taking for example the book of Leviticus, or 
coming closer home, Stubbs' Select Charters, so as to 
realise not only how far we have passed beyond the 
submissive attitude of early himian groups, but how 
dependent we still must be upon social sanctions. If 
our social behaviour were consistent with our intellectual 
power we should break laws and rules every day of our 
lives, for we constantly discover that one or other of 
them is foolish or imjust.* Our ancestors never 
thought in this way at all : to reason about the law 
was impious : the individual was not planted in this 
world to ask question about tabu. But we do ask 
questions and our reason prompts us to rebel : we are 
iudividualistip and resent the immersion of the self in a 
group. What keeps us from anarchy? We suggest that 
one of the balance wheels comes from our personal past 

* A critic notes here : Should not a distinction be made 
between the small group which is the whole primitive society and 
the small differentiated group within the Great Society? I mean 
that you can live within the latter and be comparatively uncon- 
scious of law, but the small society, primitive or modern, seems 
to have divers laws and ordinances all over the place. It is in 
a village or a small college that friendship and choice of religion 
have tabus, not in a city or a university. Is it because the exist- 
ence of law in the large impersonal society is pervasive, but not 
often personally noticeable that writers like Bertram Russell 
assume an easy " Road to Freedom " (160) through an amiable 
anarchy? 
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history : each man, however radical, has passed through 
a stage of existence when he accepted tabu without 
criticism, when the group settled his behaviour for him : 
and as he grows up to a higher stage he carries with 
him traces of his earlier view of lite : he may question 
and quiz, he may even scoff, but the traces of an earlier 
habit are strong enough to repress individualistic feeling 
and enable him to function usefully and happily in 
obedience to laws, even though he discern many of them 
to be unjust. 

This balance wheel is all the more necessary because 
of the ever-widening range of group life : a modem 
nation of ten, forty, a hundred million of inhabitants 
is a portentous institution to keep running in stable 
fashion year by year, with its members educated so as 
to be capable of criticising all the venerable bulwarks 
which keep it in cohesion. Great ideas and sentiments 
pervading the general mind are needed just to prevent 
society from falling to pieces; and among these deep- 
seated sentiments respect for Law keeps pride of place. 
The innovator and reformer may assure us that this 
sentiment is a fetish and a survival; the historian and 
anthropologist may shew us how in select communities, 
where crime is unknown, penal codes and social tabus 
can be dispensed with (161); the theologian can inter- 
pret the New Testament and shew, how the Gospel 
emancipates a Christian from bondage to the Law ; yet 
we still hold by convention, by accepted rule; every 
effort we make in social progress unites the individual to 
his community with a stronger chain. 

Constitutional Law as a pattern for other groups. — 
This position helps to explain why the laws of nations 
in our present epoch hold pride of place. In earlier 
chapters we have referred to that political bias 
(p. 32 above) which appears to throw out of focus many 
studies in sociology : we have deprecated a treatment 
of corporate life which exalts the state at the expense 
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of other groups, whether of ancient or of modem origin : 
the ofiBicers of government tend, in democratic as much 
as in despotic states, to encroach upon public liberty. 
The explanation of this process is not however to be 
attributed solely to the ambition of anti-social rulers; 
it rests finally upon our conception of the state as the 
supreme law-giver rather than the supreme executive. 
Somewhere within the body politic there must be found 
an ark of the covenant, a deciding voice which keeps 
the members from dissolution and this is expressed in 
our abiding respect for the High Court of Parhament, 
for the Supreme Bench, for the statutes, the acts, the 
decisions which are all comprehended by the common 
man under the word Law (162). 

This situation makes it easier to understand why 
politics bulk so largely in any study of group life. 
Since national law holds pride of place in men's 
imagination, its rules and methods tend to be imitated 
in the organization of lesser groups. For example we 
manage clubs and associations by committees with 
chairmen, secretaries, with bye-laws, minutes, regula- 
tions : in so doing we are working on models which were 
first tested in the .development of the constitution ; and 
the student of constitutional history witnesses in the 
evolution of the state the establishment of social pro- 
cedure which now makes it easy to create new groups, 
with rules and laws, with penalties and sanctions 
adapted to their specific purposes. Every man who 
serves on a committee, who drafts resolutions and obeys 
or disobeys the chairman is enjoying a social inheritance 
reaching back to the days when thegns and priests and 
kings wrought at the foundations of the modern state. 

The Supreme Law-Giver. — But the debt which he 
owes to the Law-giving State is not merely one of 
inheritance. The nation stands before us as the guardian 
of community, as the sanction for social behaviour, in 
every sphere where man's inner life reacts upon his 
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outer conduct amid his fellows. Any important object 
which men seek to obtain by association comes of neces- 
sity under the purview of the law; this fact is often 
ignored in our ' free ' country simply because the 
majesty of the law holds itself aloof and encourages 
liberty. The War however has brought home to English- 
men the real facts : we had thought that free public 
speech and a free press were at least part of the birth- 
right of a Briton, but we have found that in times of 
stress the sanction of authority, armed by D.O.R.A., 
can put a stop to discussion even at a street corner or 
in a railway carriage : it can prevent men forming 
a joint-stock company; it can forbid you and your 
neighbour to exchange your produce. We are not con- 
cerned to argue whether such restrictions of social 
freedom have been either necessary or wise : we are 
considering them solely as illustrations of the place of 
Law in the organization of group life. They enable 
us to discern the relation between all the groups which 
we have discussed in this volume and that universal 
, group which we call the state. This august institution 
not only makes laws for the nation's governance, and 
revises these from time to time, but it declares the law, 
it pronounces and decides between opposing groups, 
its judges and law-lords stand behind the proceedings 
of every man and of every group of men : and we 
honour their fimction as the ultimate power which binds 
our national life into coherence. 

Distrust of national law the herald of social dis- 
solution. — The platform and the press in these days 
publish disquieting news : it would almost appear as if 
the hotheads, the younger generation both in the em- 
ployer and in the worker class, are losing that tradi- 
tional reverence for law which we assume to be the 
balance wheel of society. If this proves to be the case 
it will be the logical aftermath of War, for War teaches 
every one ultimately to depend on his own right hand. 
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defying with violence and passion even the most sacred 
of institutions. One half of Europe is at this moment 
convulsed with social agony, and our horror at the 
terrible events witnessed on the Danube and the Volga 
should warn us to look nearer home. It is a romantic 
exercise to read the history of England and note how 
bravely Cavalier and Roundhead slew each other in this 
dear land of ours; until 1914 few dreamt that such a 
tragedy could again imbrue our soil, either from domestic 
strife or from foreign foe; in 1920 we realize that if 
such is to be our fate the conflict will be no mere 
shooting affair like the " crowning mercies " of Crom- 
well ; it will destroy the very marrow of our civilization ; 
we shall be the victims of a disruption at which the 
nations in days to come wUl shudder. At such a time 
no one who studies the principles of society, the meaning 
of government with its force, of law with its sanctions 
in human tradition, of unity the bond of peace, can 
refuse to ask himself and his. comrades where the basis 
of civil security is to be foimd. On the one hand 
large bodies of manual workers declare that government 
is their enemy; in the opposite camp many men of 
power and wealth seem to think that force is a remedy 
and that Acts of Parliament and Courts of Law are an 
adequate support for Government. If such opponents, 
each believing in their cause and confident in their 
strength, continue their distrust a looker-on can only 
prophesy disaster. As hostile feeling increases and 
passion throws prudence to the winds that spirit of 
concord, which alone enables civilized man to endure, 
forsakes the scene and leaves the brutes to struggle for 
mastery with fire and sword. A warning of this kind 
was given our nation, at a lesser crisis in our history 
when Edumund Burke appealed in vain to " the spirit 
of the English communion." Now as iu 1775 statesmen 
who care for country rather than for power will seek 
for measures which will hold men together by affection 
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and trust, for only on such a foundation can the 
sanctions of law and order be reinstated. Unless the 
common people of these isles can find that the con- 
stitution is generous enough to adjust the organized 
claims of wealth and class to the organized claims of 
industry neither the majesty of law nor the force of 
government can save the state from convulsion. Burke 
spoke to the House of Commons at a juncture very 
difierent from the crisis now before us, but the spirit 
of his message will never cease to fire the patriotism 
of the British people, for it tells of those " ruling and 
master principles " which underlie the entire fabric of 
society. We quote the passage in full for its eloquence 
is unmatched. 

" My hold of the colonies," said he, " is in the close affection 
which grows from common names, from kindred blood, from 
similar privileges and equal protection. These are the ties which, 
though light as air, are as strong as links of iron. Let the 
colonies always keep the idea of their civil rights associated with 
your government; they will cling and grapple to you, and no 
force under heaven will be of power to tear them from their 
allegiance. But let it be once understood that your government 
may be one thing and their privileges another; that these two 
things may exist without any mutual relation; the cement is 
gone, the cohesion is loosened, and everjrthing hastens to decay 
and dissolution. As long as you have the wisdom to keep the 
sovereign authority of this country as the sanctuary of Uberty, 
the sacred temple consecrated to our common faith, where- 
ever the chosen race and sons of England worship freedom, 
they will turn their faces towards you. The more they multiply, 
the more friends you will have; the more ardently they love 
liberty, the more perfect ■ will be their obedience. Slavery they 
can have anywhere. It is a weed that grows in every soil. They 
may have it from Spain, they may have it from Prussia. But, 
until you become lost to all feeling of your true interest and 
your natural dignity, freedom they can have from none but 
you. This is the commodity of price, of which you have the 
monopoly. This is the true Act of Navigation which binds to 
you the commerce of the colonies, and through them secures 
to you the wealth of the world. Deny them this participation 
of freedom, and you break that sole bond which originally made 
and must still preserve the unity of the empire. Do not entertain 
so weak an imagination as that your registers and your bonds, 
your affidavits and your suffrances, your cockets and your clear- 
ances, are what form the great securities of your commerce. 
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Do not dream that your letters of office, and your instructions, 
and your suspending clauses are the things that hold together 
the great contexture of the mysterious whole. These things do 
not make your government. Dead instruments, passive tools as 
they are, it is the spirit of the English communion that gives 
all their life and efficacy to them. It is the spirit of the English 
Constitution, which, infused through the mighty mass, pervades, 
feeds, unites, invigorates, vivifies every part of the empire, even 
down to the minutest member. 

Is it not the same virtue which does everything for us here 
in England? Do you imagine, then, that it is the Land Tax 
Act which raises your revenue? that it is the annual vote in 
the Committee of Supply which gives you your army? or that 
it is the Mutiny Bill which inspires it with bravery and discipline? 
No ! surely no ! It is the love of the people : it is their attach- 
ment to their Government, from the sense of the deep stake 
they have in such a glorious institution, which gives you your 
army and your navy, and infuses into both that liberal obedience 
without which your army would be a base rabble, and your navy 
nothing but rotten timber " (163). 

Enlargement of civic duty since the days of Burke. 
— Burke's impassioned appeal fell on deaf ears, and for 
seven ignoble years Britons fought Trith Britons across 
the seas. But the lesson was never lost and since his 
day we have extended the basis of civic fellowship and 
therewith the scope of the constitution and its laws far 
beyond the limits of which that great Whig reformer 
could have dreamed. And in so doing we have found 
a new significance in the meaning and method of 
democracy, the facility in the arts of communication, 
extension of the franchise, the social inheritance of 
habits of freedom have made the Anglo-Saxon race the 
pioneers in social organization aU over the globe, 
Democratic man now employs discussion, government, 
rules and regulations, associations and committees in 
endless forms to advance the interests of his kind. 
We have already noted this as a distinctive pheno- 
menon of modem civilization and noted also that there 
are still a large percentage of the population, both men 
and women who stand aloof from all such activity : 
even if they belong to a club or an association, they 
think it waste of time to sit roimd a table and listen 
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to other people talking. They do not realize that the 
law and constitution of their country is bound up with 
the law and constitution of every circle to which a man 
belongs, that a trade committee, a parish vestry are 
doing work which in its degree is linked with the safety 
and security of the realm. To that master principle 
of unity on which Burke relied we have now to add the 
obligation to practise the arts of organization and of 
democracy wherever social or professional duty makes 
its claim. The sentiment of unity by itself will fail 
unless it be expressed in the thousand and one experi- 
ences which corporate life affords, not only in politics 
but in all the groups which are the theme of this volume. 

Only by such experience can citizens be qualified to 
confront the perils of social catastrophe to which we have 
referred. In the eighteenth century the opportunity 
was afforded to but a few; to-day the privilege is open 
to men of every class : neither the lowest nor the 
highest are prevented from sharing with good will in 
the drudgery and the reward of organization. It is 
not for us to stand helpless over against the mystic 
sanctity of a supreme Law or an unchanging Constitu- 
tion. This overwhelming national power, with all its 
prestige and all its sanctity, is now wielded by men of 
common clay like ourselves (p. 165) : if we decline to 
take a hand in the game we are despising the heritage 
of our race and we invite the dissolution of society. 

Form and Symbol. — It is not only laziness or 
selfishness which lead people to avoid committees and 
meetings; the reluctance touches a deeper level of 
human nature. We want some colour and form in life : 
the abstract and systematic, the organized and depart- 
mental offends our taste : the society of friends we 
enjoy, but the Monthly Meeting of a Society of Friends, 
each with a capital letter, leaves the outsider cold. 

There is no escape from this dilemma unless we can 
conceive of organization as containing within itself the 
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elements of art, i.e., as something which appeals to our 
taste and conscience (164). This appeal does not 
depend upon argument; the theories of a book on 
sociology may not stir the reader to social activity; all 
that theory can do is to help us to see that organization 
is rational, in accord with the order of developing 
nature; it can help a man to see how social ends are 
achieved. If, however, he begins to take a share in 
organi2sed life, joining his fellows for the sake of some 
cause, then a secondary interest may develop, an in- 
terest in committee work, in propaganda, in achieving 
organized ends. And when this has occurred the work 
becomes actually a work of art, an affair in which taste 
and conscience has something to say, quite apart from 
theory and discussion* (compare p. 84). 

Now all the arts have a tendency to exchange 
benefits : since they exist only in persons, who practise 
them in a united experience, they cannot fail to come 
into relation. And so one finds that every group 
manifests its life by the aid of symbols and forms 
which it borrows from other arts : corporate life only 
gets bom so to speak when it puts on the garments of 
language, and colour, and symbol. Language first of 
aU because language was and is the standard device to 
enable man to ally himself with man. (Per contra to 

* My critic again adds a note: It is clear that the special 
technical arts of committees and parliamentary procedure, 
elaborated by the men of the Anglo-Saxon race and confirmed 
by their prestige have been copied by other peoples; and are 
being copied by women to a great extent uncritically. But it is 
improbable that traditional forms and symbols can be taken over 
wholesale without loss of that fitness to the situation which gave 
them vitality. We might compare the forms of social organiza- 
tion to the tools with which, in Bergson's view (165), the material 
world is mastered; the airman and the engineer who are at home 
with their machinery are more and not less human for their 
skill; in the same way the Trade Unionist reaches his friend 
on the Internationale with the tools of organization. As Carlyle 
said : ' The tools to him who can handle them ! ' IJowever 
hallowed may be the symbols of social intercourse, th ^y must 
shape themselves afresh to meet new situations. 
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enable men to keep apart at need, eschewing vulgar 
tongues.) We need not expand the theme : all the 
great societies which have won the hearts of men speak 
in their peculiar tongue and the members find a large 
part of the enjoyment of life in identifying the organiza- 
tion with a rich symbolism of language and painting 
and sculpture. We have Church Architecture, National 
Drama, Dialect Poetry. In groups such as an army 
where great effort has been made to create and sustain 
communal feeling constant attention is paid to uniform, 
and all other points of appearance and style. In many 
respects army organization supplies the best t3?pe which 
a student of sociology can study in order to witness 
the operation of sociological laws in their purest form, 
for efficiency depends upon the possession by its 
members of special sentiments and ideas attaching to 
a deliberately organized life. The life is strictly con- 
trolled and manipulated by rules openly designed to 
create and sustain the army sentiments. The army 
provides a man not only with food and drink and 
raiment but with pomp and circumstance, with social 
habits, with everything in fact that ' the natural man,' 
resigned to fate and fortune, can look for. Some of the 
great religious organizations, the Jesuits and the Salva- 
tion Army exhibit the same phenomena (166). 

The point need not be laboured, but it is neces- 
sary to bear in mind that every type of corporate life 
exhibits in a greater or less degree the same dependence 
upon symbol and form. Even friends shake hands 
when they meet; even the family has its distinctive 
name and title; what would Russia be without the 
samovar? So it comes about that those who organize 
group life often of set purpose design sjanbols and 
emblems, of a conventional and artificial type ; a coat of 
arms, a motto, a sign manual, a procession, all of them 
planned to give embodiment to an emotional ideal : the 
more abstract or impersonal or elevated are the aims of 
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such a union, the more will its promoters find the need 
for form and ceremony; when these do not spring natu- 
rally out of the historical or aesthetic situation they are 
often devised with artifice. The leaders know that if 
a wide appeal is to be made, if the multitude is to be 
drawn into the net, the doctrines of the faith must be 
pictured, attachments must be created for labels and 
images. A fine taste and sensitive conscience will re- 
pudiate such schemes wherever they are intended to 
achieve power at the cost of character, but in this 
modern epoch one may readily fall into an opposite 
error (compare p. 33 above), putting physical and 
mental, corporeal and spiritual, into wholly separate 
compartments. We know too little of the nature 
either of spirit or of matter to be able to dogmatize 
with the assurance of The Age of Reason. Both 
in the high matters of religion and race and in the 
commoner instances of corporate life, the demand is 
made for style and colour and warmth. If a man refuses 
fellowship with his kind because he has to reach down 
to them, or up to them, through' the crust of tradition 
and speech, of imiform and custom, he abides an alien. 
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I.— A NOTE ON PROGRESS 

Maciver rightly points out (p. 169) that sociology cannot limit 
itself to description ; it must face the inquiry into progress ; the 
very idea of evolution implies direction towards further evolu- 
tion. At various points in this book the idea of progress 
has received incidental notice and the index will enable a reader 
to put the passages together, but the theme is too important 
to be dismissed without further reference. I refrain from a full 
treatment for two reasons — (1) these pages have extended to the 
limits proposed for them; (2) a satisfactory account of Progress 
should not only review the evolution of the idea, but should take 
up specific groups in society and make studies of these as ex- 
emplifying the general principles. Any student of the subject 
does as a matter of fact project his mind into one or other of 
these fields while handling the descriptive .and classificatory side 
of the subject. So I confine myself to this Note, as a precis or 
syllabus for further study. 

A. — History of the idea of Progress. 
B. — Scientific data for belief in Progress, leading to 
C. — Directions in which Progress may be expected. 
[The three sections necessarily overlap to some extent.] 

A. — 1. Definition. Progress a social affair: distinguished 
from conceptions of personal development or personal perfection. 
Maciver, Community, pp. 160-73 and 406-10; Alexander, Moral 
Order and Progress, pp. 131-9; Marvin in Progress and History, 
p. 19 and throughout; Hobhouse, Social Evolution and Political 
Theory, Chap. 1 and 2, and earlier works ; Morals in Evolution 
and Mind in Evolution. These and the more popular books by 
Hobhouse may all be regarded as culminating in the conception 
of a progressive evolution of mankind. 

II.— Changing Conceptions of Progress 
(i) Among thinkers : — from the Greek and Roman (see refer- 
ence to Lucretius in Marvin) to the 19th century. 

282 
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(ii) Change in the common mind of man, both as regards per- 
sonal development and social progress, beginning with Egyptian 
and Jewish conceptions to the New Testament, the Mediaeval 
Church and finally to the standpoint of a poet philosopher like 
Browning, or a democrat poet like Walt Whitman, expressing 
the new mind of their age. But how far at the present day is 
the ordinary man or wonian influenced by preachers, poets or 
philosophers either to adapt his conduct to ideals of personal 
development during his lifetime, or by hope for the future of 
his race? A scientific answer to this question would only be 
given after an exhaustive inquiry into public opinion as recorded 
in the current popular literature of platform and press. 

(iii) Wide influence of Darwin and his contemporaries. Begin- 
ning as regards sociology with The Descent of Man, Chaps. IV. 
and V. (1871). These biological discoveries enormously strength- 
ened the philosophic view expounded by Herbert Spencer: 
On Progress (1857), with his " single law," from homogeneity to 
heterogeneity. After thirty years, Alexander's Moral Law and 
Progress offered a new prospect in a second law of ' comprehen- 
sion,' and after another thirty years Maciver's Community offers 
laws of environmental control; while Kidd's Science of Power 
directs Progress on the " force of an emotional ideal " and 
refutes the fatalism of the biologist. Specific problems in 
Progress, such as the relation of physical heredity (The 
Eugenists) to social heredity and the relation of the individual 
to the state continue to claim the adherance of rival schools. 

(iv) Deep cleavage of opinion, which divides not only the 
thinkers but large classes in society. The study of inheritance 
and the decay of orthodox belief have united to shape a deter- 
ministic attitude, based on personal and class struggle, and on 
the belief that savage impulses are the main source of human 
efficiency. This belief is opposed by thinkers who accept even 
more absolutely the principle of evolution but regard man 
as developing new powers in sociality, which control the self- 
regarding impulses derived from his ancestry (see Note, p. 89 
above). 

"... the conception of social progress as a deliberate move- 
ment towards the reorganization of society. Its possibility rests 
on the fact of evolution, of the higher tendencies of which it is 
indeed the outcome " (Hobhouse, Soc. Ev. and Pol. Theory, 
closing sentences). 

B. — Scientific data for a belief in Progress. 

1. Achievements under the law op differentiation (Herbert 
Spencer). 

(o) Increased facility of communication and diffusion of know- 
ledge). J J • . 

(b) Increased care for physical well being, for food and clothing 
for production and all the amenities of civilized life. These 
make it easier for men to love each other, if they wish so to do. 
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(c) Increased capacity for organization : — frequently discussed 
in this book. The young acquire social sympathies and outlook 
more rapidly than their elders did; thus they can reconcile 
altruism and egoism in a larger variety of groups, if they wish 
to do so. Evidence : the advance described in Dicey's Law and 
Public Opinion, pp. 62-70, from old Toryism (1800-1830); 
Benthamism (1825-70) to philanthropic Collectivism (1865-1900). 
If the arguments of this book are sound it would appear that 
the present time is witnessing a further advance in sociality 
which one might label (after Alexander) the period of Comprehen- 
sion (Voluntary Groups accepted within the sphere of State 
activity). Compare Laski : Authority in the Modem State, 
Chap. I. 

All these achievements are merely the instruments of Progress, 
and help humanity only so far as the individuals who promoted 
them were inspired by the emotion of a social ideal (Kidd). Thus 
skill in organization can serve as a dreadful agent to set class 
against class, nation against nation. 

2. EvroENCE FOR EETROGRESSION.. There is abundant evidence 
of backsliding, in this or that group, even in this or that epoch. 
But retrogression is the sequel to previous advance, by the aid 
of achievements noted above (a-d). The rhythm of good and 
evil, of momentum and recoil is undeniable. If we accept Kidd's 
review of the evidence we believe that the advance towards 
sociality carries the human race forward beyond the reaction of 
evil. Those who hold that the belief itself is an illusion should 
admit that progress has been and is maintained by the wide- 
spread conviction that Good does triumph over Evil. 

[But some anthropologists are sceptical as to advance — see 
reference note 64 and reference to Wallace, page 58.] 

3. Evidence for Progress ik moral ideas, i.e., in conceptions 
of relation between self and alter. This can be sought partly in 
the history of the past (Section I. above) or in comparative 
sociology treated by Westermarck, Hobhouse, etc. Impartial 
investigation is difficult because the inquirer cannot escape from 
a personal bias, the result of his own ethical development. This 
criticism is unavoidable, and lands every student of sociology 
in the paradox between science and faith. No profession of 
agnosticism can evade this dilemma; is not behaviour always 
guided, at long last, by a man's belief, however much he may 
regard himself as superior to its influence? Faith remains faith 
and not fact : it is faith in the expansion of life : " I am come 
that they might have life; and that they might have it more 
abundantly." 

C. — Directions in which Progress may be expected to evolve. 

(a) In public opinion or the common mind. Each epoch has 
hitherto advanced in certain specific directions while neglecting 
others, (i) The present crisis has accelerated the spirit of inter- 
nationalism and we may anticipate that this tendency will gain 
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in momentum, although reaction will constantly beset progress, 
(ii) The nineteenth century in Europe diminished the animosities 
of class and caste; this movement will extend over the world, 
but (iii) it intensified the antagonism between wealth and poverty, 
and we may anticipate that the coming years will witness an 
endeavour in public opinion to reconcile the institutions of 
property with the common good. 

(6) In the philosophy of society. The thinker looks to the 
advancement of the individual in a. heightened capacity for 
mastering his own behaviour and his social relations. " The last 
enemy that man shall overcome is himself. The internal condi- 
tions of life, the physiological basis of mental activity, the socio- 
logical laws that operate for the most part unconsciously, are 
parts of the ' environment ' which the self-conscious intelligence 
has to master and it is on this mastery that the regnum hominis 
will rest " (Hobhouse, Mind in Evolution, p. 443). Many thinkers 
are now engaged, from one aspect or another, in the search for 
principles of harmony between opposing groups, e.g., in industry, 
in religious institutions (see the writings of Dr Figgis), in the 
relation of the sexes; these will unite men in a finer grasp of 
the universal principle of solidarity. It is a reasonable -specula- 
tion to suppose that during the next hundred years discoveries 
in these regions may exert a greater influence upon the fortunes 
of the human race than the astounding discoveries and inventions 
in the realm of matter during the last hundred years. 

(c) In the oversight of the rising generation. That naive faith 
in schooling as the grand panacea for human ills, which charac- 
terized the age of Bentham and Brougham, no longer sustains 
(see p. 161 above) nor can we trust implicitly in the difiEusion of 
knowledge. Nor, even when we accept with Kidd the mighty 
force of an emotional ideal " imposed in all its strength through 
the young," can we trust one generation to settle the destiny of 
the next. The instances of Germany and Japan which he pre- 
sents shew that such forceful imposition may exert a terribly 
baneful influence. The schools and the teachers are not the 
pioneers of a new gospel; their activities are the sequel to the 
advances and reactions of adult society. But if this faith in 
education is a faith in the Young, in their plastic and generous 
mind, it is justified, for it is a faith in Progress itself. Death 
is necessary to life. The Young may see visions and practise 
arts adapted to its own environment which are beyond the capa- 
city of the Old : Youth takes from its environment not only 
the knowledge, the traditions and the manners of the time, but 
seizes on its ideals, and with a favouring wind may sail to 
distant shores. But the systems of school and college education 
only play *» subordinate part. Progress in these institutions 
is a sequel to the ideas which have grown familiar to other 
fields of reform. Self-Government, so-called, in schools (see 
D 134 above) may be cited as an illustration. The Educational 
Reformers (see Quick's volume under that title) have therefore 
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always been social reformers and often out of touch with the 
traditional habits which society in self-defence seeks to cherish 
in the young. 

To Umit our faith in Progress, or our social activity, to a 
display of zeal on behalf of schooling is a confession of social 
bankruptcy: above all in a generation which has plunged the 
world in hideous conflict. The Young are entitled to turn on us 
and bid us do our own reforming; in due time they may be 
ready to take our place and mend this sorry world after their 
own fashion. The obligation to maintain and improve these 
systems is not diminished, but their efficiency must be sought in 
the progress achieved by society : they serve as effect not cause. 
If the case were otherwise : if a theory of education adopted and 
administered by a select pedagogic class were able, as Kidd 
believed, to mould the young to a new pattern, then the summit 
of human achievement would be solved and therewith the riddle 
of existence. Fortunately or otherwise all groups in society seek 
to capture the young in their own interest (as Lord Salisbury 
bade his followers capture the School Boards) and the measure 
of progress in education will keep in step at long last with the 
progressive reconcilement of other groups. The present position 
of Continued Education is a capital illustration of this' position : 
the State, the Employer and the Workman, the Parent and the 
Churches all make a claim to the control of the adolescent; an 
effective scheme of Continued Education will wait upon their 
advance in concord. (See Reference Notes No. 85 above.) 

(d) Relation of evolution {social) to development (personal). 
While at this moment Youth makes a special claim, it is rather 
a question of adjustment between Age and Youth than of 
exclusion by one of the other : the young with all their assur- 
ance welcome the guidance of their elders. The remarks on p. 
135 suggest the parallel between phytogeny and ontogeny. The 
conception of a developing life, ' life more abundantly,' is seldom 
applied by the individual to his own personality. Reformers 
usually seek to improve other classes or individuals; self -develop- 
ment does not stand in the focus of attention. What anthro- 
pology hopes to do for evolution genetic psychology may some 
day do for development : Shinn's Biography of a Bahy (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, U.S.A.) makes a start, in exact obser- 
vation of development during the first twelve months : it will be 
a long while before child study carries such investigation forward 
to the ensuing stages of development. And yet something is 
gained in outlook if the principle of development from birth to 
death is granted. For if the general position taken in Chap. I. 
of the relation between the individual and society be granted, our 
conception of Progress will embrace not only the human race as 
spiritual and material, but the individual as mind and body, 
(jur systems of theology and philosophy, our theories of the Past 
and the Future (except in the case of a poet like Browning), are 
the creation of men who scarcely conceived of themselves as 
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developing to old age : but if the thinker himself be a case of 
arrested development his system must needs be short-sighted. 
The paradox (p. 16 above) of life and death, growth and decay, 
confronts every scheme of evolution alike in the material and the 
spiritual world: we suggest that any ray of light thrown upon 
personal development will aid the philosopher in seeking to re- 
state his theory of evolution. 
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(127) Geddes and Thomson, as above, p. 225. 
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political economy; then Arnold Toynbee, The Industrial 
Revolution (Longmans, Green & Co., 1884), challenged 
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the Industrial Revolution. 

(129) McKillop, Efficiency Methods (Routledge). 

(130) Graham Wallas, as above, pp. 354-6. 
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XIV. ; also in Fleming and Pearce, Apprentice Train- 
ing (Longmans, Green & Co.). A vigorous Welfare 
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(135) As above. No. 122. 

(186) Mackenzie, J. S., in Lectures on the Theory of the 
State (No. 112 above). Another view is presented by 
Schuster, Presidential Address, The British Association, 
1914, p. 13, and see No. 18. 

(137) Hobhouse, Mind in Evolution, Chap. XVIII. 

(138) Burke, Thoughts on the Present Discontents (Oxford 

University Press Edition), pp. 86-90. For a more recent 

discussion of party (also, however, limited to political 

groups) see R. Michels, translated by Paul, PoZtticoZ 
Parties (Jarrolds). 
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Spirit of Youth and the City Streets (Macmillans). 

(140) Ross, Social Control (Macmillans), p. 290. 

(141) The Covenant of the League of Nations (H.M. Stationery 

Office, price 2d.), p. 12 : and No. 107 above. 

(142) Sidney Webb, Cambridge Modem History, vol. xii, p. 756 

(republished separately in pamphlet form by Allen and 
Unwin). 

(143) Pollock in The Law Quarterly Review, vol. xxv, Jan., 1909. 

(144) Zimmern, as above. No. 105, pp. 177-80. 

(145) Jenks, A Short History of Polities (Dent & Sons), 

pp. 130-3; also Nos. 102, 103 above. 

(146) As above. No. 89. 

(147) Graham Wallas, as above, pp. 329-30. 

(148) Ditto, Part II. 

(149) Ditto, p. 258. 

(150) Cooley, as above. 

(151) Sadler, M. T. H., Hyssop, a Novel (Constable & Co.). 

(152) Birrell, Augustus, Selected Essays (T. Nelson & Sons). 

(153) Report, published by the Teachers' Guild (9 Brunswick 

Square, W.C). 

(154) H. Jephson, The Platform (Hacmillan & Co.). 

(155) Burke, Speech to the Electors of Bristol (in Collected 

works, various editions). 

(156) Diblee, The Newspaper (Home University Library), 

Chap. I. 

(157) As above. No. 155. 

(158) J. S. Mill, in the Appendix to Dissertations and Discus- 

sions, No. 19. 

(159) Elmer Brown, Oovemment hy Influence (Macmillans). 

(160) Bertrand Russell, The Road to Freedom (Allen & Unwin). 

(161) See No. 64, especially W. J. Perry, The Golden Age. 

(162) Dicey, The Law and the Constitution (Macmillan & Co., 

1885). This is well worth reading at the present day, for 
it shews also how the great doctrines of British politics, 
covering inter alia the rights of discussion and of jonmal- 
ism, were conceived by a great (conservative) lawyer in 
the eighties. 

(163) Burke, On Conciliation with America, second speech 

(various editions). 

(164) George Bourne, The Ascending Effort (Constable & Co.), 

Chap. II. The view of development presented in this 
book has helped the present writer at various points. 

(165) Bergson, as above. No. 29, pp. 144-6. 

(166) The references to McCabe and Von Hugel in No. 29 apply 

again. The great themes of mysticism and religious 
symbolism, of sign and sacrament, can only be noted 
here. Neither in this nor in any of the multifarious 
topics discussed in these chapters does the author offer 
a selection of the best books. This list is only a collec- 
tion of footnotes, inserted for the readers' convenience 
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at the end of the book instead of interrupting the text. 
It may serve the student as a starting point for further 
study, but should not be taken as a comprehensive guide 
to standard works on the manifold themes to which it 
has been necessary to refer. 



For a comprehensive study of sociology as pursued in Great 
Britain a student cannot do better than begin with the founda- 
tion of The Sociological Society (Sociological Papers, Macmillan & 
Co., 1905) and The Sociological Review, published monthly since 
that date. Along with this The American Journal of Sociology, 
maintained by a vigorous group of University teachers of the 
subject, should be consulted. These two journals may be de- ' 
pended upon between them to report on all important contribu- 
tions proceeding from foreign countries. 
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